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HILE welds made 

with Nirosta KA2 

naturally are tough 

and ductile, the heat treat- 

ment given previously is recommended to soften 

the austenitic metal if the welded material is 

to withstand severe corrosive attack. This treat- 

ment will tend to produce homogenity in the metal 

and remove the difference in structure between 

the primary cause of local attack in welded equip- 

ment. Numerous analyses have proven that there 

is little change in the composition of the metal 
deposited in the weld. 

SOLDERING AND BRAZING: Nirosta KA2 
can be soldered without difficulty, firm and 
strong joints being produced. For pickled 
finish material, the ordinary muriatic acid 





Various applications of chrome-nickel metal in 
the dental field. At the right is shown a steam 
chest for a milk condensing vacuum 
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cut with zinc may be used. 
For polished articles, if there 
is difficulty in making the 
solder adhere, the surface 
may be dulled with the following solution: 
90 parts by weight muriatic acid 
50 parts by weight ferric chloride 
3 parts by weight nitric acid 
This solution should be allowed to act for 
5 to 10 minutes, or longer if necessary, then 
wiped off: Tinning then is done in the usual 
way. If difficulty still is encountered, an acid 
solution, similar to the foregoing, but which 
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has been cut with zinc 
should be used. After 
soldering, all traces of 
acid must be removed 
thoroughly by wash- 
ing because the acid 
attacks the metal 
readily. In order to 
protect the metal from 
acid splashes during 
soldering and tinning 
the area adjoining the 
edges to be soldered 
or tinned should be 
protected with a 
grease or paraffin 
coating which after- 
wards should be re- 
moved. Due to the 
low thermal conduc- 
tivity, it is advisable 
to use a large solder- 
ing iron which wil] 
have sufficient capac- 
ity to heat the metal 
thoroughly. For braz- 
ing, proceed in the 
usual manner __tak- 
ing precaution to have the metal thor- 
oughly hot. If there is difficulty en- 
countered in making a firm joint, the 
metal should be tinned between the 
processes previously mentioned before 
brazing. 

A satisfactory flux for brazing 
may be made by mixing four parts 
of borax with one part of ferric 
chloride by weight in a solution of 
zine chloride made by dissolving zinc 
in muriatic acid to form a thick paste. 
A small quantity of this flux should 
be applied to the parts to be brazed 
before heating them. Proceed with 
ordinary brazing material and fluxes. 
Owing to the ease with which KA2 
may be welded, that method of mak- 
ing joints is to be preferred to braz- 


ing. 


ont 


Involves Close Adjustment 


SHEARING: For shearing KA2, 
the shear blades should be adjusted 
closely so as to prevent dragging of 
the metal between the knives. 

PUNCHING: KA2, being ductile, 
will not snap off or fracture after 
a certain portion has been cut as 
happens in the case of ordinary steel. 
This metal, therefore, must be cut 









Milk filler of corrosion-resistant steel used in the dairy industry 








Fabrication Detailed 


OMPLETE information on 
chemical specifications, physical 
properties and heat and corrosion 
characteristics of chrome-nickel 


steels as made and processed 
under licenses granted by the 
Krupp Nirosta Co. Inc., New 


York, was presented in the April 
17 issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
Last week’s article also gave full 
data on heat treating, pickling, 
forging, expanding, rolling, bell- 
ing, flanging, bending, riveting 
and welding of these new steels. 
In the second and concluding ar- 
ticle on the accompanying pages 
data are given on soldering and 
brazing, shearing, punching, drill- 
ing, sawing, machining, threading, 
forming and drawing, spinning 
and grinding and polishing. Also 
included in this article is a list 
of licensees classified under origi- 
nal steelmaking, conversion and 
casting. In these two articles 


IRON TRADE REVIEW has published 
for the first time a comprehensive 
discussion of the 18-8 alloys. 








Tubular section for use in the oil industry. The 
joint and the flanges at each end were made a 
part of the parent metal by the process of welding 


throughout its entire 
thickness. For this 
reason, a close fit is 
required between punch 
and die which is less 
than the customary 
standard clearances 
used on steel. 

DRILLING: Inasmuch 
as KA2 work hardens 
under friction, all drills 
should be sharp and 
the point of the drill 
should not be allowed 
to ride on the metal 
without cutting. Either 
a carbon steel drill, 
ground sharp, or a 
high-speed steel drill, 
ground somewhat 
flatter than standard 
practice, should’ be 
used. In either case, 
grind off the extreme 
point of the drill. Ap- 
ply sufficient pressure 
to make the drill cut 
all the time. Laying 
out should be done preferably with a 
triangular nosed center punch and the 
center mark should not be made 
deeper than necessary. Backing-up 
should be done in such a way as to 
permit the drill to cut all the way 
through without pushing the mate- 
rial away from the drill point. After 
each hole is made, the drill should 
be cooled in water. The drill speed 
with light pressure is similar to that 
used on mild steel, but the drill should 
be spotted before putting on power. 
For ordinary feeds, use about one- 
half the speed used for mild steel. 
Lard oil with sulphur is recommended 
as a lubricant. 


Rubbing Should Be Avoided 


SAWING: A high-speed __ blade 
should be used and the speed not 
exceed that recommended by the 
manufacturer. In starting the. saw- 
ing operation make sure that the 
saw teeth immediately bite into the 
metal with as little preliminary rub- 
bing as possible. If the saw ‘slides 
over the surface of the metal, the 
KA2 will tend to work harder at that 
point making further cutting difficult. 
In selecting high-speed saws for this 
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work, it is recommended that a saw 
set with ample rake to the teeth (the 
so-called wavy set) should be selected. 

MACHINING: Due to the fact that 
KA2 is an austentic steel, it is more 
difficult to machine than ordinary 
mild steel. Best results are obtained 
by the use of slow cutting speeds 
and moderately heavy cuts. Tools 
should be ground sharp and kept 
sharp, with a steep lip and side rake 
of at least 15 degrees. KA2 can be 
machined dry or with the use of a 
cutting compound. As a cutting lubri- 
cant a mixture of 1 gallon of lard 
oil with 1 pound of sulphur is sug- 
gested. 


Longer Lead Recommended 


THREADING: In threading KA2 
a four to five thread lead should be 
used instead of the customary two 
to three thread lead and the same 
lubricant should be used as was rec- 
ommended under the heading of ma- 
chining. 

FORMING AND DRAWING: Be- 
cause of its ductility, bending, break- 
ing, forming and drawing of KA2 
can be accomplished readily. On the 
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Milk condensing vacuum pan fab- 
ricated from chrome-nickel metal 





Table V 
Nirosta KA2 Licensees 


Original Steelmaking Licensees 


Central Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 


Conversion Licensees 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago. 4 

American Forge Co., San Francisco. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. : 

Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Detroit. 

Henry Disston & Sons Inc., Tacony, Phila- 
delphia. 

A. Fink] & Son, Chicago. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee. 

Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh. 

Heppenstall Forge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., (Morris & Bailey 
division) Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania Forge Co., Philadelphia. 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 

Spang Chalfant & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


Casting Licensees 


Calorizing Co., Pittsburgh. 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, 


Mass. 
Chrome Alloy Products Inc, Conshohocken, 
P 


a. 

Cleveland Alloys Co., Cleveland. 

Duriron Co. Inc., Dayton, O. 

General Alloys Co., Boston. 

Michiana Products Corp., Michigan City, 
Ind. (Operating Chrobaltic Tool Co.) 

Milwaukee Steel Foundry Co., Milwaukee. 

Monarch Foundry Co., Stockton, Calif. 

Pacific Foundry Co., San Francisco. 

St. Joseph Electric Steel Castings Co., St. 


Joseph, Mich. 

Standard Alloy Co., 1679 Collamer Road, 
Cleveland. 

Wm. J. Sweet Foundry Co., Irvington 
(Newark), N. J 


Symington Co., P.O. Box 993, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J. 

Warman Steel Casting Co., Los Angeles. 











other hand, due to its work hard- 
ening properties, KA2 requires more 
power, slower speeds and the use 
of solid steel dies. For these dies 
an alloy tool steel is Trecommended. 
For limited runs, cast iron has been 
used with success. Heat treated KA2 
always should be used for these op- 
erations and either should be in the 
pickled, ground or polished condition. 
For lubricants always use _ water- 
soluble drawing compounds which can 
be washed off in hot water or hot 
water and soda ash. When material 
is formed in a break, it also is ad- 
visable to use a lubricant which should 
be washed off carefully after the 
forming is completed. The maximum 
draw possible is a reduction of about 
50 per cent, or, in other words, a 
10-inch diameter blank can be drawn 
in one operation into a 5-inch diam- 
eter cup. For deeper draws the 
Strauss heat treatment must be used 
between the operations, where neces- 
sary. A detailed summary of the 
deep-drawing process as applied to 
KA2 follows: 


1. Draw 


2. Wash off lubricant 


3. Heat treat 

4. Pickle 

5. Draw 

6. Wash off lubricant 
7. Heat treat 

8. Pickle 

9. Draw 

10. Trim 

11. Wash off lubricant 
12, Pickle 


The article is then ready for use in 
its pickled condition, or ready for 
grinding and polishing (see under 
grinding and polishing). 


Requires Reduced Speed 


SPINNING: Nirosta KA2 can be 
spun satisfactorily although nco*+ as 
easily as copper. More power is re- 
quired and speeds should be about one- 
half those used for copper. The use 
of plenty of heavy lubricant is recom- 
mended and the lubricant should be 
a water-soluble compound such as 
mentioned under deep drawing. The 
spinning tool should have a fairly 
large radius. If more than one opera- 
tion is required, KA2 should be heat 
treated and pickled between opera- 
tions as specified under deep draw- 
ing. Spun articles, however, always 
should receive final heat treatment to 
relieve all strains. Deep-drawn and 
spun articles generally are made of 
light-gage metal and the Strauss 





Antique surface door of nickel-chrome, 
hand hammered sheets by Oscar Bach 
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heat treatment for such material is 
as follows: 


Use an oil or gas-fired muffle or 
semimuffle furnace with fairly neu- 
tral atmosphere. Bring this fur- 
nace up to about 2100 degrees 
Fahr. Stack work on rack or tray 
and insert this rack into the hot 
furnace. Leave in the furnace from 
three to six minutes. Withdraw 


quickly and cool immediately in 
air blast or water quench. 
LUBRICANTS: Because of the 

high temperature used in the heat 


treatment, the lubricants from draw- 
ing or spinning operations must be 
removed completely before heat treat- 
ment in order to prevent carbon pick- 


pound. Due to the fact that KA2 is 
nonmagnetic, a magnetic chuck can- 
not be used. Another important. fac- 
tor is the speed of the wheel. Speeds 
for grinding should not exceed 8000 
feet per minute—6000 to 8000 feet 
being best. This, on a 14-inch wheel, 
would require a spindle speed of 1750 
to 1800 revolutions per minute. 

For buffing, a speed of about 9000 
to 10,000 feet per minute should be 
used, which, for a 14-inch buffing 
wheel, would mean a spindle speed 
of about 2400 revolutions per minute. 
High speeds produce a saw-tooth sur- 
face on KA2, which will lap over on 
buffing giving an “orange peel” ef- 





Corrugated rolls of chrome-nickel steel used for 


up and it is for this reason that the 
use of water-soluble compounds is 
recommended. 

GRINDING AND POLISHING: The 
amount of grinding and polishing re- 
quired depends largely on the mill 
finish of the sheets used. In general 
a hot-rolled pickled sheet requires 
Nos. 80, 120, 150, 180, and 200 grind- 
ing, whereas sheets and strips, which 
have received some cold rolling, re- 
quire Nos. 120, 150, 180, and 200 
grind or less. It is essential that all 
marks and scratches from previous 
grinding be removed before starting 
with a finer grinding. The best meth- 
od is to use a soft grease wheel cov- 
ered with abrasive, about the hard- 
ness of silica carbide preferred. For 
greasing the wheel, a grease of high- 
melting point should be used, prefer- 
ably a stearic base. Petrolatum base 
greases have too low a melting point 
and do not hold the grinding com- 


crushing oranges 


fect, whereas lower speeds produce a 
wavy surface which polishes smooth- 
ly. Between grinding and buffing, 
the material should receive a Tampico 
brushing. 

The grinding and polishing opera- 
tion, assuming that hot-rolled pickled 
sheet will be used as the base for the 
start of the operations, may be sub- 
divided as follows: 


I. Materials formed in one operation 
without heat treatment: 
1. Give sheet or blank grinding 
in lard oil at Nos. 80, 120, 
150, 180 or 200 grit 
Form articles 
Tampico brush 
Buff 
II. Materials formed in more than 
one operation with intervening heat 
treatment: 
1. Give sheet or blank machine 
grinding in lard oil at Nos. 
80, 120, 150, and 180 grit 
2. First drawing operation 


m 9°90 


Heat treat and pickle 
Finish drawing 

200 grit greasing 
Tampico brush 

Buff 


oS 


Experience has shown that heat 
treatment and pickling, if properly 
carried out, will not destroy a ground 
finish imparted to the stock. For buf- 
fing, wide wheels with green chrome 
oxide grease stick should be used. 
After materials are finished, colors, 
etc., can be preserved and any cleaning 
done by using cheesecloth dusted with 
powdered slaked lime. 

It must be understood that all the 
foregoing information is based upon 
using solid steel dies in the forming 
of KA2. Split dies will always pro- 
duce scratches of such magnitude that 
coarse grinding will be needed to 
eliminate them. If satin or brush 
finish is desired, stop with Tampico 
brushing. All grinding and _polish- 
ing should be done with the least pos- 
sible pressure. To prevent burning 
never clean KA2 with a steel wire 
brush. Always use a brush of the 
same material or a nonmetallic brush. 


Data Based on Solid Dies 


ELECTROLYSIS: In many in- 
stances Nirosta KA2 is used in con- 
junction with other metals. Nirosta 
KA2, can be welded to ordinary steel 
with KA2 welding rod without danger 
from electrolysis. Whenever KA2, 
however, comes in contact with other 
metals, it must be borne in mind that 
it is electronegative to aluminum, 
irons and steels and their alloys, but 
electropositive to brass and copper. 

Signed licensees of the Krupp 
Nirosta Co. Inc., totaling 37, are 
shown, by groups, in Table V. 


Booklets Describe Alloy 
Steel Applications 


Alloy steel uses, tensile strengths 
of the alloys and relations between 
the various hardness tests are ex- 
plained in two booklets issued by the 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York, entitled “Nickel-Chromium 
Steels for High Temperature Service— 
Nuts and Bolts;” and “Approximate 
Relations Between Brinell, Rockwell 
and Shore Hardnesses and the Tensile 
Strengths of Structural Alloy Steel.” 
The first, prepared by V. T. Malcolm, 
metallurgical engineer, Chapman valve 
Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., gives 
results of laboratory and field tests 
of nickel-chromium steel nuts and 
bolts and examples of installation. The 
latter is composed of tables for the 
comparison and conversion of hardness 
tests, and formulas for determination 
of the various strength factors. 
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Proposes Economic Commission 


on Business Prosperity 


National Fact-Finding Body Could Determine Causes of Nonprofitable 


Operation and Suggest Program for Remedy or Relief 


By Charles F. Abbott 


Executive Director, American Institute of Steel Construction Inc. 


OST of the business statutes of 
Mie federal government, the 

Sherman law, the Clayton act, 
the Federal Trade Commission law 
and other statutes relating thereto 
directly or indirectly, had their in- 
spiration in the minds of politicians 
who were seeking to protect the con- 
sumer against the greed and avarice 
of business men. Of course it is a 
notorious fact that people go into 
business to make money, and as the 
day. of individual enterprise was super- 
seded by the age of the corporation 
it became obvious that the prime in- 
spiration of most businesses was to 
earn. a profit and to show fat divi- 
dends. As bankers and the usual 
credit agencies became more and more 
interested in the financing of industrial 
and business undertakings, the sup- 
position on the part of politicians that 
greed was an integral part of business 
became even more firmly fixed. 


Seek To Check Unfair Business 


It is not necessary to repeat the 
history of the antitrust laws in the 
United States to prove that their in- 
spiration was in the fact that Con- 
gress desired to check and prohibit 
business from taking an undue advan- 
tage of consumers. Most of the state 
legislation which followed has reflected 
that same attitude. At that time it 
was not generally recognized that 
employment, production and distribu- 
tion of essentials of living, were de- 
pendent upon a healthy state of busi- 
ness management. Unless the owners, 
the investors and the managers of busi- 
ness enterprises are allowed to make 
due recompense to those who have 
made these enterprises possible, there 
will naturally follow liquidation, unem- 
ployment and a withdrawal of an 
agency for serving the public with 
a needed commodity. 

The preservation of domestic com- 
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CHARLES F. ABBOTT 


“Our prosperity is somewhat 
of a myth when our industrial 
institutions fail to make a satis- 
factory return or to earn a rea- 
sonable profit.” 

“By co-operation we can pro- 
mote better methods and elimi- 
nate the unethical, unfair, com- 
petitive relations now altogether 
too frequently in existence.” 

“Unless such initiative is 
assumed by industry, it is possi- 
ble that we may experience an- 
other form of regulation or gov- 
ernmental control in order to 
insure prosperity.” 

“Any failure to assume this in- 
itiative with a continuation of 
present methods now in existence 
will inevitably promote a con- 
tinuation of our emergency.” 
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petition is a doctrine which has been 
preached for the last 40 years, and 
an effort has been made to so enforce 
the antitrust laws that competitive 
relations in industry and commerce 
shall be preserved. Mergers, agree- 
ments and other rapprochements be- 
tween two companies engaged in the 
same business in serving competitive 
fields, have been assiduously frowned 
upon and attacked in the courts by 
the agents of the government. And 
it has been repeatedly said in this 
connection that the object is to prevent 
price advances and to insure, through 
preservation of competition, the cheap- 
est possible selling price on a com- 
modity that the consumer may benefit. 
It is rather incongruous that whereas 
congress has endeavored to hold out 
the lure of low prices through the 
operation of the antitrust laws, it has 
deemed it expedient to offer protec- 
tion to industry by invoking high cus- 
toms tariffs against the products of 
foreign manufacturers. 


Reasonable Profits Necessary 


With these facts staring us in the 
face, it is evident that our prosperity 
is somewhat of a myth when our in- 
dustrial institutions fail to make a 
satisfactory return or to earn a rea- 
sonable profit: Our most valuable pos- 
sessions are our natural resources, 
valuable in peace times as well as 
during emergencies. Why should our 
petroleum, lumber, cotton and mineral 
deposits be permitted to be disposed 
of at a loss or without a reasonable 
profit. A casual analysis of our in- 
dustrial situation will show conclusive- 
ly that in the majority of instances, 
reasonable returns are not being ob- 
tained. 

Under such conditions our financial 
institutions are facing real hazards as 


credits become impaired as industry 
operates without profit. Our labor 
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becomes involved because of unem- 
ployment and inability to receive sat- 
isfactory wages. Our transportation 
systems feel the pinch because of in- 
ability to obtain adequate rates. In 
fact, the welfare of all of our people 
is vitally concerned unless industry is 
capable of receiving a fair return on 
its capital investment. 

Should we question any number of 
industrial leaders we will find many 
reasons given that are preventing 
profitable operation. Each individual 
seems to have his own ideas and his 
own thoughts. Some of them are at- 


tributable to inadequate legislation 
or obsolete laws; others are based 
upon individual selfishness, obsolete 


plants and machinery and _ inefficient 
management or methods of distribu- 
tion. No doubt all of these things 
are contributory but the fact remains 
that no authentic information has ever 
been assembled on this most vital 
question that concerns national prog- 
ress and welfare. 


Situation Needs Analysis 


It seems obvious, therefore, with 
the seriousness of the situation it- 
self which is so closely allied to pub- 
lic interest, that a council or com- 
mission could be appointed consisting 
of representatives of finance, labor, 
industry, transportation and _ econo- 
mists that would give intensive study 
to the situation and develop the real 
causes through a fact-finding body, 
and publish them, with semiofficial 
endorsements. They would be re- 
ceived by the public as the pronounce- 
ment of an impartial jury of compe- 
tent men capable of determining those 
causes. With such information at 
hand, a program of remedy or relief 
could be prepared and such action 
taken as might be deemed advisable 
to insure or encourage profitable op- 
eration. 

Today industry is confronted with 
laws that are disturbing and uncer- 
tain of interpretation. Some of the 
legal restrictions were passed about 
40 years ago to cover conditions that 
no longer exist. Unsatisfactory in- 
terpretations of the present law are 
confusing and no doubt contribute to 
the failure of industry to apply proper 
methods of control. 

Industry experienced a sign of re- 
lief in the codes of trade practice 
proposed by the federal trade commis- 
sion. We energetically took advantage 
of that opportunity only to be in- 
formed that the department of justice 
does not approve of the rules in their 
entirety. The code of trade practice 
movement, therefore, is now in a state 
of chaos and extreme uncertainties. 

Undoubtedly the present legislation 
is not alone responsible for the lack 


of profit as there are many evils 
existing in industry that should be 
eliminated through the initiative of 
each industry itself as well as each 
individual. By co-operation we can 
promote better methods and eliminate 
the unethical, unfair, competitive re- 
lations now altogether too frequently 
in existence. 

Overproduction is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest hazards under present- 
day conditions. Plant capacities in- 
creased for war purposes were in ex- 
cess of consumption possibilities in 
peace times and yet many are inspired 
by selfishness in attempting to oper- 
ate at a 100 per cent capacity in the 
belief that mass production will solve 
their problems when consumption fig- 
ures fall far below this tapacity out- 
put. Such a condition inspires com- 
petitive rivalry and methods that are 
ruinous to prices and profits. This 
policy is unsound and uneconomic and 
contrary to public welfare. It would 
seem reasonable that some change in 
present legislation should be brought 
about in order that production can be 
controlled in conformity with consump- 
tion possibilities and without the de- 
structive influences of overproduction. 

The whole question is one that con- 
cerns industry itself and therefore 
should be approached by the co-opera- 
tion of all the interests involved. 
Unless such initiative is assumed by 
industry, it is possible that we may 
experience another form of regulation 
or governmental control in order to 
insure prosperity. No far-sighted 
business man wishes to encourage 
governmental interference in industry; 
yet if industry itself is to fail in its 
responsibility, then the government 
would undoubtedly insist upon some 
action to eliminate the deficiencies. 


Profits Vital To All 


A mill operating in any of our 
cities and towns employing 300 or 
more employes is a decided liability 
to the community and to society unless 


it can operate upon a_ reasonably 
profitable basis. Unemployment stares 
employes in the face when such a 


plant continues operation on a basis 
of cost or less than cost and bank- 
ruptey would be the inevitable result. 

Our natural resources, our indus- 
tries, our laborers and our financial in- 
stitutions as well as our transporta- 
tion systems, are all concerned. To 
them is the responsibility to insure 
profitable operation. This responsibil- 
ity is not only the concern of these 
industries but it goes farther as this 
problem affects all of our people and 
the future prosperity of our country. 
If it would be practical to do so, no 
more constructive legislation could be 
passed than to make it a criminal 


act for any factory or individual com- 
pany to operate on a basis of cost or 


less than cost. This would be one of 
the means of forcing profits and there- 
by insuring prosperity. 

The thousands of industrial co-oper- 
ative organizations now in existence 
are in a position to contribute to a 
large extent in any undertaking de- 
signed to encourage more profitable 
operation. They constitute the logical 
leadership but under the uncertainties 
existing at the present time, they are 
fearful to pursue any activity that 
might in any wise be questioned. 
Their activities should be clearly de- 
fined, uncertainties should be removed 
and they should be permitted to func- 
tion in a constructive manner to meet 
the problem they are so well equipped 
te combat. It remains for industry, 
however, to take the initiative, co- 
ordinate their thoughts and ideas and 
requirements into a practical plan 
based upon fact-finding and then in- 
sist upon the relief that is essential 
to their permanency and prosperity. 

Any failure to assume this initia- 
tive with a continuation of present 
methods now in existence will inevit- 
ably promote a continuation of our 
emergency. 


Booklet Reports Effect of 
Sizing Iron Ore 


Results of intensive tests and ex- 
periments in three types of blast fur- 
naces with a view to determining the 
effect of sized ore have been pub- 
lished by the bureau of mines in book- 
let 459 titled, “Effect of Sized Ore on 
Blast-Furnace Operation,” by S. P. 
Kinney, North Central station, bureau 
of mines, Minneapolis. These tests in- 
cluded exhaustive experimentation in 
the furnaces involved, and determina- 
tion of gas velocity and content at 
various points in the stack. 

The tests which were made in co- 
operation with the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, were to deter- 
mine by means of small models the 
trends in size distribution that result 
from changes in filling. A close stock 
line, larger bell angle, larger charges, 
greater speed, and greater bell drop, 
in fact any change that results in 
more rapid discharge from the big 
bell onto the stock line, tends to de- 
crease the average particle-size at the 
center or make the central area more 
dense. Charging coke on the big bell 
first, alternating skips of ore and coke 
smaller charges of ore and coke, and 
smaller bell clearance tend to produce 
a more open center. 

Copies of booklet may be obtained 
from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, for 20 cents. 
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Practical Decorative Finishes 
Practical Japanning and Enameling, 
by William J. Miskella; cloth, 256 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; Practical’ Auto- 
motive Lacquering, by same author; 
194 pages; published by Finishing Re- 
search Laboratories Inc., Chicago; 
supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW for 


$3.50 each plus 15 cents for postage; . 


in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd, Caxton House, London, for 17s 
6d, net 


These volumes are handbooks by 
this specialist in finishing. They con- 
tain much information not previously 
published, the results of research into 
the finishing of metals. Much previ- 
ous practice by rule of thumb is dis- 
cussed and reasons are given for dis- 
carding it in favor of the modern 
methods which give more lasting re- 
sults, since they are based on scientific 
basis. 


The author has had wide experience 
extending over 23 years. He was 
president for 15 years of the Lamber- 
son Japanning Co., one of the largest 
finishing plants in the world. He is 
the author of many educational and 
technical magazine articles and is 
technical adviser for many business 
publications. 

* ok ue 


World Economic Conditions 


A Picture of World Economic Con- 
ditions in the Summer of 1929, by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board Inc., New York; cloth, 309 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by the 
Conference board, and supplied by 
IRON TRADE ReEviEW for $2.50, plus 
15 cents for postage, and in Europe 


by the Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
416-17 Caxton House, Westminister, 
for 12s 6d. 


Industrial and trade conditions in 
22 foreign countries and the United 
States are analyzed in this book, cover- 
ing a period of recent termination. 
The Conference board undertook the 
survey because the relations of the 
United States to foreign nations are 
growing closer daily, and recognition 
that the United States is a factor 
in economic development is becoming 
more general. 


As part of its service to American 


business the board is seeking to de- 
scribe and interpret the major indus- 
trial and commercial activities and 
trends at successive periods. The 
board enlisted the co-operation of a 
large group of eminent business and 
professional men in foreign countries, 
including Sir Arthur Balfour, chair- 
man, Capital Steel Works, Sheffield, 
for England, and Albert Vogler, presi- 
dent, Vereinigte Stahlwerke, A. G., 
Dortmund, for Germany. Settlement 
of German reparations is dealt with 


comprehensively; in fact, the text 
indicates that all writers had the 
world viewpoint in mind. Such de- 


velopments as the carte] movement, 
rationalization of industry, and labor 
relations are likely to have a special 
interest for executives and students 
of economics in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 
* 

Metals Data Boiled Down 

Metal Statistics 1930, cloth, 560 
pages, 4 x 6 inches; supplied by IRON 
TRADE Review for $2, plus 15 cents 
mailing, and in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House 
London, for 10s net. 


This is the twenty-third annual edi- 
tion of this compendium of statistics 
of the ferrous and nonferrous indus- 
tries. All former subjects have been 
included and additions have been made. 
New material in this edition includes 
building contracts and call money 
rates, malleable castings, iron ore im- 
ports and additional pipe and tube 
data. 

* * * 
Writing Business Letters 

Business Letter Practice, by John 
B. Opdycke; cloth 582 pages, 5% x 8 
inches; published by Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York; supplied by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW for $2.50; plus 15 cents 
for postage; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
London, for 12s 6d, net. 


The third edition of this work con- 
tains additional material and has been 
revised and enlarged. It contains 
letter forms for study and exposition 
of the principles underlying business 
letter composition. 
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How High To Build 

The Skyscraper, A Study of Its 
Economic Height, by W. C. Clark and 
S. L. Kingston; boards, 164 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; published by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, 
New York, and supplied by IRON TRADE 
REVIEW for $2, plus 15 cents for post- 
age; in Europe by Penton Publishing 
Co. Ltd., Caxton House, London, for 
10s, net. 


Both authors of this volume are 
recognized authorities in their fields. 
They headed a committee of experts 
authorized by the steel construction 
industry to investigate the economics 
of tall buildings. The material in this 
volume is drawn from data collected 
by this committee. It discusses the 
problems and offers a solution. Charts, 
tables and calculations are presented. 

In addition to consideration of the 
economic phases of building, the 
authors have included many contribut- 
ing phases, street congestion, health of 
cecupants, air and light, merger of 
properties. 

* * * 
How Steel Sheets Are Made 


The Manufacture of Steel Sheets, 
by Edward S. Lawrence; cloth, 244 
pages; 6 x 9 inches; published by 
the Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
and supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
for $6, plus 15 cents for postage, and 
in Europe by the Penton Publishing 
Co., Caxton House, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1 for 30s net. 


Mill methods of processing automo- 
bile sheets never have been revealed 
in logical order to those who purchase 
and use them. This book has been 
written in the hope that it may assist 
in better acquainting members of the 
engineering and operating staffs of the 
automotive and allied industries with 


the principal steps involved in the 
manufacture of steel sheets. The 
author not only has attempted to 
present the various operations of 


sheetmaking in appropriate sequence, 
but also to simplify the technical as- 
pects of manufacture so that they can 
be understood easily by the layman. 
The scope of the work may be in- 
ferred from the 14 chapter headings, 
which include: Basic open-hearth prac- 
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tice, rolling blooms and sheet bars, 
structure of low-carbon steel sheets, 
hot sheet mill practice, pickling of 
steel sheets, cold rolling practice, box 
annealing of steel sheets, normalizing 
of steel sheets, continuous box an- 
nealing of steel sheets, physical and 
microscopic examination, surface in- 
spection and nature of defect, and 
processing and application. 
Discussions are presented so that 
they can be correlated with their effect 
on the stamping and appearance of 
the finished product. This plan was 
followed to show the difficulties asso- 
ciated with processing. While the 
manufacturing steps are explained in 
detail they are not discussed to such 
an extent that the reader at any time 


will lose sight of their relation to the 
finished sheet and its ultimate use. 
* * * 


With Hammer and Anvil 


Blacksmith’s Manual, by J. W. Lil- 
lico; cloth, 211 pages, 6 x 10 inches; 
published by Crosby, Lockwood & Son, 
London; supplied by IRON TRADE RE- 
view for $2, plus 15 cents for postage; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House London, for Qs, 
net. 


The author is a practical blacksmith 
and ex-foreman at the Scotswood works 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth & 
Co. Ltd. The work is a. practical 
treatise on moaern methods of produc- 
tion for journeyman, engineer and 
apprentice. It contains 755 perspec- 


tive working diagrams and text ex- 


plaining the various processes. 
“Wrinkles,” and tricks of the trade 
learned in actual work, “gadgets” to 
save labor and some simple formulas 
are passed on to the reader to give 
him the benefit of long experience and 
aid in rapid and economical produc- 
tion of forged work. 


* * * 
Steelmaking, the Art 
Practical Steelmaking by Walter 
Lister; in the review of this work 


printed in IRON TRADE REVIEW on 
page 68, April 10, 1930, the price was 
quoted at $1.25 in this country and 
£1 16s 6d in Europe. The American 
price was a typographical error and 
should have read $7.25. 


Employs Direct Current for Welding Tubes 


which skelp is formed into a tube 

and then electrically welded, an 
alternating current frequently is used. 
At speeds in excess of 60 feet a 
minute, however, the frequency of 
the alternating current causes a fluctu- 
ation in the temperature. When this 


fe THE manufacture of tubing in 


occurs the weld is left in the form 
of a so-called stitch, that is, a welded 
spot at the highest point of tempera- 
unwelded por- 


ture, followed by an 





Electric 
mounted in conjunction with 
forming machine. 
erator and motors are shown 


tion, as governed by the frequency of 
the alternating current. 

For example, welding tubing at the 
rate of 60 feet a minute with alternat- 
ing current at 60 cycle, the current 
fluctuates 7200 times a minute, that 
is, with each alteration the current 
increases to maximum and decreases 
back to zero. Thus, in welding at 
60 feet or 720 inches a minute, the 
stitches or recurrent variations in 
welding necessarily appear along the 


welding unit as 


The gen- 


at right 


tube approximately every 1/10-inch. 

A new type of electric welding unit 
recently developed by the American 
Electric Fusion Corp., Chicago, util- 
izes alternating current, not for weld- 
ing directly but for driving two 35- 
horsepower motors. The latter are 
directly connected to an acyclic gen- 


erator which supplies current at 2% 
volts and up to 20,000 amperes. 

The generator delivers the welding 
current direct to circular bus bars 
that surround the stator of the gen- 
erator. The welding rings are at- 
tached direct to the circular bus bars. 
Thus, while the rotor of the generator 
rotates at a high rate of speed within 
the generator frame, the frame itself 
rotates slowly over the seam of the 
tube as it passes beneath the gen- 





On preliminary trials, speeds 


erator. 
as high as 200 feet a minute were 
obtained. Higher speeds are afforded 
by increasing the excitation and horse- 


power. On account of the nonfluctu- 
ating current the welding temperature 
likewise is nonfluctuating, producing a 
smooth continuous weld. 
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Award Prizes for Steel Bridge Designs 


IRST prize 


in 


the annual 


competition of the 








American Institute of Steel Construction for the 
most beautiful design of a steel arch bridge was 
awarded to George D. Recher, a University of Illinois 
student, whose design is shown above. The prize, 
made through the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 
was $500. The problem called for a design of a steel 
bridge of 650 feet total length and with a main arch 
span of 3825 feet. There were 160 students from 
many schools enrolled in the competition. In the win- 


ning design, the load is carried by a plate girder 
arch on which the roadway is supported by vertical 
columns. A bridge employing an arched Warren truss 
to transmit the loads to the abutments was awarded 
second prize. It is shown below and is the design 


of Russel O. Deeter, also a University of [Illinois 
student. This prize was $250. The third prize design, 
shown at the bottom, was evolved by Don P. Ayres, 
another University of Illinois student. 
$100. 


This prize was 
The institute’s first competition was in 1929. 
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Total output of steel ingots and total output of finished steel for sale, as reported 
by the Steel corporation, are divided by total number of employes for the 
respective years to obtain the general average of output per employe 


All Benefit from 






Higher Steel Productivity 


Improved Per Capita Output Providing Means for Keeping Up Individual 


Wage Earnings, While Net Earnings Increase Moderately 


NCREASED productivity, fewer 
I workers and steady earnings for 
them, a lower sum total of wages 
and salaries, and larger net earnings 
are features revealed by com- 
parison of recent reports of the 
United States Steel Corp. The figures 
indicate gains are being made not at 
the expense of workers but by im- 
proved operation and management. 
Productivity per employe reached 
new peaks in 1929. With 224,980 em- 
ployes, the average for the year, the 
output of steel ingots amounted to 
21,868,816 gross tons, and finished 
steel for sale, 15,302,669 net tons. A 
fraction of the number of em- 


some 


small 
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By A. |. Hain 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


ployes were engaged in other activities 
than those directly concerned with the 
manufacture and distribution of steel, 
but not so large a proportion as to 
destroy the effectiveness of compari- 
sons or upset the general conclusions 
that may be drawn from them. 

The output of steel ingots per em- 
playe last year was 97.5 gross tons, 
and that of finished steel 68.2 net tons. 
Production of steel ingots was 14 per 
cent larger than the best previous 
record of 85.5 gross tons in the war 
year 1915, while for finished steel it 
was 11.2 per cent higher than 61.3 
tons attained in 1915. The per capita 
output of finished steel last year was 


13.6 tons, or 23.6 per cent, larger than 
the average of the preceding five 
years. 

A glance at the chart at the top of 
this page will show that the per capita 
production of finished steel in 1929 
was practically the same as that for 
steel ingots in 1924. The lines of 
labor productivity exhibit a sharp and 
almost continuous upward trend over 
the past six years, and dating almost 
from the time when initial steps were 
taken to abolish the 12-hour day in 
the steel industry. 

The employe is no stronger physi- 
cally than he was a decade or more 
ago; therefore, the gain did not come 
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from increased physical exertion; nor 
did it follow from longer hours of 
labor, for the working time has been 
materially shortened. The only logical 
inference is that the increase in labor 
productivity results mainly from 
mechanization and improved operation 
and management. 

Output of steel ingots per employe 
in 1929 was 50 per cent higher than it 
was 20 years ago, and that of finished 
steel 38.3 per cent higher. 

It might be supposed that with the 
new record of total production in 1929 
the number of employes would be con- 
siderably increased, but such was not 
the case. In as many as ten years 
since 1912 the number was larger. The 
employe “forces” were at their maxi- 
mum during the war period, though 
as recently as 1923 the total topped 
260,000. Since that year the trend 


ROSS receipts, volume of wages 

and salaries and net earnings 
of the Steel corporation moved up- 
ward im 1929. Wages and salaries 
amounted to 28.1 per cent of gross 
receipts, and net earnings 17.7 per 
cent of gross receipts. 


224,980, about 3000 more than in 1928. 

Average earnings per employe per 
day, exclusive of general administra- 
tive and selling forces was $5.84, and 
the administrative and selling forces 


ii 


S PRODUCTIVITY has increased, 
the percentage of wages and 
salaries to gross receipts has dimin- 
ished from the peak, 35 per cent in 


increased this amount by 15 cents to 
a general average of $5.99 for all em- 
ployes. During the post-war adjust- 
ment period the averages were much 
higher, as were wage earnings for 
practically all industrial workers. 
Since 1920, however, wage earnings 
in the Steel corporation have been on 
a steady level. The average in 1928 
was $5.73. The following year it 
dropped to $4.91. The next year it 
went up to $5.83, and since 1922 it 
has not varied more than 16 cents- 
The general stability of wage earnings 
is indicated by the fact that $5.99 for 
1929 was 22 cents higher than the 
average for the previous eight years. 

Increased productivity, smaller labor 
forces, steady wage earnings—these 
are the factors which have resulted 
in lower unit costs in recent years. 
Total wage and salary earnings, di- 
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of finished steel for the respective years to get the average in wages and salaries per ton. 


trend. Going back 20 years when per 
capita output and wages were on a 
much lower basis than they are today 
the wage-cost per ton of finished steel 
was only $16.30. It increased rather 
steadily from year to year, up to the 
peak of $42.35 in 1922. Wage earn- 
ings in this period were increasing 
much faster than per capita produc- 
tion. 

In 1924 the wage-cost was still as 
high as $37.74, but from that year 
forward there has been an almost con- 
tinuous decline, with a steady rise in 
per capita output. In 1928 the wage 
average per ton of finished steel was 


$29.61. In 1929, the year of peak per 
capita production, it was down to 
$27.45 per ton. This was the lowest 
figure since 1922, and _ excepting 


1922, the lowest since 1917. 
Wage Total Reduced 


The effect of this has been to re- 
duce the sum total paid out in wages 
and salaries. The total wage and 
salary bill in 1929 was $420,072,851, a 
comparatively slight increase of $6,- 
$73,131 over 1928, but a substantial 
reduction of nearly $50,000,000 from 
that of seven years ago. Eight times 
in the past 12 years the annual wage 
and salary bill was larger than it was 
in 1929. 

The gross receipts of the Steel cor- 
poration in 1929 were not the highest 
in its history, and neither were the net 
earnings. The former amounted to 
$1,498,505,485, and the net earnings 
$265,838,932. Net earnings were only 
17.1 per cent of gross receipts, while 
wages and salaries made up a sum 
that was 28.1 per cent of the gross 
receipts. 

In only three of the past 28 years 


is used as base 


have net earnings shown a higher per- 
centage of the gross receipts than 
wages and _ salaries. During’ this 
period wages and salaries have been 
on a much higher plane than have net 
earnings. Beginning in 1917 labor’s 
“share” moved up sharply, while net 
earnings started downward, as will be 
noted on the accompanying chart. In 
1921 wages and salaries constituted 
33.7 per cent of the gross receipts of 
that year, while net earnings were 
only 10.2 per cent. 


High Point Reached in 1924 


In 1924, the portion for wages and 
salaries was the highest on record, 35 
per cent, while net earnings still 
lagged behind at 12.8 per cent. In 
more recent years net earnings have 
tended moderately upward, while the 
proportion for the lump sum of wages 
and salaries has moved conservatively 
downward. For every dollar credited 
to net earnings in 1929, $1.58 was paid 
out in wages and salaries. Net earn- 
ings are not considered here in rela- 
tion to invested capital, the returns on 
this basis being very much less. 
Neither do the comparisons consider 
the trend of selling prices. 

In general the figures indicate that 
by means of heavy expenditures for 
improved equipment, better operating 
conditions and management, resulting 
in larger per capita output, individual 
wage earnings are being held at a 
high level and net earnings are be- 
ginning to show a more normal ratio 
to gross receipts. 


Acme Engineering Co., Chicago, has 
changed its name to Acme Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co. and increased 
capital from $40,000 to $500,000. 


The year 1910 


Fuel Briquet Production 
Sets New Record 


Production of fuel briquets exceeded 
1,000,000 tons in 1929 for the first 
time in the history of the industry. 
According to reports furnished the 
bureau of mines, Washington, by the 
operators of briquetting plants, the 
total output was 1,212,415 net tons, 
valued at $9,515,205. This represents 
an increase of 28 per cent in tonnage 
and 23.5 per cent in value over the 
preceding year. It is also a gain of 
21.8 per cent in production and 11.5 
per cent in value over the previous 
records established in 1926. The 
average value per ton decreased how- 
ever, to $8.13, a drop of 25 cents from 
1928. Twenty-five plants were in 
operation in 1929, four more than in 
1928. Imports in 1922 were 89,458 
tons, an increase of about 25 per cent 
over the preceding year. 


Reviews Canadian Mica 
Industry in Report 


Canadian deposits of mica, and the 
general situation of the mica indus- 
try in Canada and over the world 
are subjects of a new book en- 
titled Mica by H. S. Spence, mines 
branch of the dominion department of 
mines, Ottawo. The book is a com- 
prehensive report of not only the 
occurrences and development of mica 
in the dominion, but also the more 
important foreign deposits are de- 
scribed, and information is given on 
methods of preparation for market, 
the manufacture of mica _ products, 
utilization of waste mica, mica grind- 
ing, marketing and other processes. 
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Business Conditions “Fair to Good” 


in National Metal Trades 


Association Reviews Year’s Work and the Outlook at Annual Meeting—Labor 


Situation Easier—Union Efforts to Restrict Authority of Courts Decried 


HILE various problems of the metalworking 

VW industry were discussed at the thirty-second 

annual meeting of the National Metal Trades 
association, New York, April 16-17, the emphasis was 
on industrial education and personnel relations. The 
meeting was held at the Hotel Astor and was attended 
by more than 250 members. 

Seventy-seven per cent of 600 member companies 
reporting described business as fair to good, and 33 
per cent as good or better than last year. Eighty-three 
per cent were in the fair or fair to good columns. 

An easy labor situation prevails, 85 per cent report- 
ing no scarcity of labor. Only four of the total of 
1093 member companies experienced strikes in the past 
year, making an aggregate of 13 strikes at member 
plants during the past seven years. The financial situ- 
ation of the association was reported as the best in 
its history. A gain of 21 companies was noted in the 
association’s membership. 

J. G. Benedict, treasurer and general manager, Landis 


Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., was elected president to 
succeed Harold C. Smith, Illinois Tool Works, Chicago. 
Jacob B. Cox Jr., president, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland, was appointed first vice president; and 
H. C. Beaver, vice president and treasurer, Rolls Royce 
of America Inc., Springfield, Mass., second vice presi- 
dent. J. W. O’Leary, Arthur J. O’Leary & Son Co., 
Chicago, was re-elected treasurer. 

Newly elected councillors are: F. J. Shepard Jr., 
treasurer, Lewis-Shepard Co., Boston; H. F. Wahr, 
president, Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh; Angus S. 
Macdonald, president, Snead & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
E. C. Bayerlein, vice president and treasurer, Nordberg 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; C. R. Gardinor, president, Inter- 
national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., and Harold C. 
Smith, Chicago. 

Floyd Gibbons, war correspondent, was principal 
speaker at the annual dinner, and Commander Edward 
Elilsberg, U. S. N. R., the speaker at the general 
luncheon. 


Business and Industrial Leaders Give Views 


N HIS annual address President 

Smith outlined the association’s 

activities, and in discussing labor 
conditions said open-shop industry was 
confronted with two _ outstanding 
threats. One embodied the effect of 
the major labor organization to use 
the building trades groups to coerce 
manufacturers into using materials 
produced in closed shops by refusing 
to permit products to go into buildings 
unless they bear the union label. This 
point later was stressed by Walter 
Gordon Merritt, counsel, League for 
Industrial Rights, who described la- 
bor conditions in the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Another threat, President Smith 
said, was the plan of organized labor 
to deprive industry of any legal re- 
dress in labor disputes by forcing 
through congress bills which are in- 
tended to modify the Sherman Act 
and deprive the federal courts of 


jurisdiction in labor disputes. 
George E. Roberts, vice president, 
National City bank, New York, dis- 


cussed business conditions and de- 
clared products and services must be 
offered in the right proportion. He 
said a more or less hit and miss sys- 
tem of business prevails in this coun- 
try. Hence, periodic depressions are 
bound to occur. 


Labor Theory Refuted 


Mr. Roberts refuted the theory that 
improved methods involve a displace- 
ment of labor, as a reduction in pro- 
duction automatically releases an equal 
amount in purchasing power, which 
readily is engaged in providing other 
outlets for labor; also the theory that 
people need more leisure to find op- 
portunities for spending money. Mr. 
Roberts asserted that installment buy- 
ing has indicated that the public still 
has a long way to go to catch up with 
its capacity for spending money. 

Alfred Reeves, general manager, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, declared conditions 
in the automotive industry are improv- 
ing. April production of automobiles 


will be substantially ahead of March, 
with current operations comparable 
with that of 1928. He said another 
record year like 1929 was clearly too 
much to expect. He added, however, 
that truck buying so far shows a 
gain as compared with last year. 


With the domestic replacement mar- 
ket each year consuming 3,000,000 
cars, foreign buyers 1,000,000, and 
business with new owners at least an- 
other 500,000, the total normal pro- 
duction of automobiles has reached the 
point where it is now well above 4,000,- 
000 annually. He described the imme- 
diate situation as being one in which 
the automobile industry is paying a 
price for too much anticipated pros- 
perity. 

Essentials in personnel policies were 
discussed by E. K. Hall, vice presi- 
dent, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York. He stressed four 
points. One was an opportunity for 
the workman to discuss with the man- 
agement his own relation with the 
company, and another the need of tak- 
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ing the workman into the confidence 
of the management, giving him rea- 
sons for changes and various policies. 

The speaker urged that the work- 
man be given every possible oppor- 
tunity to take responsibility. Where 
the man shows capability and cannot 
be given increased responsibility in 
direct connection with his work let 
him serve on some committee, Mr. 
Hall suggested. His fourth point was 
the necessity for employers seeing that 
foremen make intelligent use of their 
power and authority. He advocated 
good types of group insurance and 
pension systems. 


Getting More Efficiency 


Another interesting address on per- 
sonnel relationship was delivered by 
F. L. Loree, president, Delaware & 
Hudson railroad, who stated that it 
was possible to get more efficiency and 
economy by setting up a proper re- 
lationship between workmen and man- 
agement than by the use of new ma- 
chinery and appliances. He outlined 
measures taken by his railroad to 
stabilize employment, the first ob- 
jective in the company’s relations with 
its workmen. Observation, he said, 
had shown that railroad business, ex- 
cept for one year, never increased 
more than 25 per cent, nor decreased 
more than 20 per cent. This range en- 
abled them to fix the scope of their 
plan. 

A “flexible” work day was inaugu- 
rated for shop and maintenance men. 
A minimum day of eight hours was 
set to provide for times of depression 
and a 10-hour day as a maximum for 
good times with overtime if necessary. 
This schedule was based on a 6-day 
week, although it was found neces- 
sary on two occasions since the plan 
became effective in 1922 to resort to 
a 5-day week, the basis on which 
company shops now are operating. The 
plan has reduced turnover 78.2 per 
cent, and since the beginning of the 
depression last fall, Mr. Loree stated, 
the company has not found it neces- 
sary to discharge one employe be- 
cause of lack of work. 

A dole also is provided for work- 
men discharged for infractions of 
rules. The discharged workman is 
given $15 a week for six weeks, un- 
less he finds other employment before 
hand, and almost without exception 
the employe does find work before the 
expiration of the period. Mr. Loree 
said that at no time has this plan 
cost the railroad more than $8000 a 
year. He thought the plan was par- 
ticularly valuable because a foreman 
is less likely to discharge a man un- 
necessarily when he knows that it is 
going to cost the company money. 

He said that investment in new ma- 
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chine tools by his company had been 
set at about $100,000 annually and 
that the number of places made vacant 
thereby was about equal to the norma: 
reduction of the force. Where an em- 
ploye resigned the position usually 
was not filled. He thought the ques- 
tion of age limit in industry was 
greatly overemphasized. 

The speaker stated that the com- 
pany had introduced several forms of 
insurance in attempting to secure its 
employes against the five major haz- 
ards of sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment, superannuation and death. The 
Delaware & Hudson established the 
piecework system in its car depart- 
ment following federal control and ex- 
tended it to the motive department 
in 1922. This enabled each worker 
to increase his earnings. He said it 
is not too much to expect that by a 
properly organized piecework system 
the earnings of a workman may be 
increased 50 per cent without strain. 

European business conditions were 
discussed by J. G. Benedict, newly 
elected president of the association, 
who recently returned from a trip 
abroad. According to his information 
approximately 3,000,000 were unem- 
ployed in England and close to 2,500,- 
000 in Germany. He said that the 
dole system which results’ in the ex- 
penditure of something like $5,000,000 
a week in each of these countries has 
aggravated unemployment. There is 
virtually no unemployment in France 
and no great amount in Italy, where 
approximately 400,000 men are out of 
work. He described the industrial 
situation in Italy, however, as being 
far from satisfactory. He told also 
of the political handicaps under which 
this country and Germany are labor- 
ing. 


Scouts Russian Outlook 


That virtually nothing would come 
out of the 5-year plan for the indus- 
trialization of Russia, was the opinion 
expressed by George Bearg, professor 
of languages and literature, Wesleyan 
university, Middletown, Conn., who re- 
cently spent considerable time in that 
country. Iron ore production, he said, 
had declined since 1913 when 9,000,000 
tons were produced. He warned 
American business men to move with 
caution in their Russian enterprises. 

Organized training supposes a 
schedule of work and experience based 
upon careful analysis of conditions 
in the trade, according to Harold S. 
Falk, Falk Corp., Milwaukee, in pre- 
senting a paper on industrial educa- 
tion. In his report on the work of the 
association’s educational committee, of 
which he is chairman, Mr. Falk point- 
ed out that 52 conference outlines in 
the association’s foremanship course 





intro- 
A survey of the 
indicates that 
2078 foremen were attending con- 
ferences in which this text material 
is used at the beginning of the year, 


have been revised, with the 
ductory booklet. 
membership, he said, 


against 1571 July 1 last year. The 
committee is preparing a series of 
texts for apprenticeship work. Seven- 
teen units of this new apprenticeship 
course were prepared in preliminary 
form during the past year, and now 
are in the hands of the committee’s 
counsellor for revision. 

In a paper on stabilization of em- 
ployment, prepared by Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn, vice president, Miami Copper 
Co., New York, but who was unable to 
be present, three methods of meet- 
ing the problem of seasonal unem- 
ployment were suggested. One was 
by concentrating on the distributive 
side of the business, such as through 
advertising, through salesmanship, and 
if necessary by making prices more 
attractive at certain off-seasons. An- 
other, it was asserted, is the device 
of introducing supplementary lines. 


Iron Oxide Reduction To 
Be Studied 


Equilibria between carbon, oxygen, 
and manganese in the reduction of 
iron oxides, is to be the subject of an 
investigation conducted by the North 
Central station of the bureau of mines 
in co-operation with the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, preparatory 
to a later study of rates of reduction 
of manganese oxides. Although in- 
formation on the rates of reduction 
of iron oxides is rather limited, less 
is known about rates of reduction of 
manganese oxides. Rates of reduc- 
tion of manganese oxides and silicates 
will apply to present methods for pro- 
duction of ferromanganese and will 
also be useful in developing pyro- 
metallurgical methods for utilizing 
domestic desposits of low-grade man- 
ganese material. 


Martensite Is Cause of 
Steel Rail Failure 


In an effort to determine the cause 
of failure of a large number of in- 
termediate manganese steel rails after 
about one year of service, Robert W. 
Hunt Co., Chicago, began an_ in- 
vestigation early in 1929 and al- 
though the work is not yet completed, 
the results so far appear significant. 
According to an article by H. H. 
Morgan, manager of the railway and 
fastenings department, and J. R. 
Mooney, appearing in the March 8 
issue of Railway Age, the failed rails 
contained streaks of martensite in 
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which the cracks occurred. Martensite 
is a hard and brittle constituent which 
is detrimental where ductility is es- 
sential. 


Most of the failures occur as split 
heads, the vertical splits occurring 
indiscriminately in both the gage and 
field side of the head and the failures 
are found principally in tracks where 
the rail service is unusually severe. 
Although the investigators examined 
new carbon steel and new and failed 
intermediate manganese steel rails, 
martensite was found only in the man- 
ganese rails. The intermediate man- 
ganese rails contained manganese 
ranging between 0.57 and 0.73 per cent 
carbon and 1.32 and 1.75 per cent 
manganese, but the failures usually 
occurred in the rails containing carbon 
and manganese in the upper half of 
the range. The failed specimens were 
a little harder than the average and 
in the drop test displayed a little less 
ductility than the average. 

After locating martensite in som: 
of the failed rails it was easy to find 
it in all of the failed rails but non: 


was in the new rails. The constituent 
was in the form of streaks from % 
to at least 2 inches long, extending 
longitudinally through the rail. The 
form and position of the streaks is 
similar to that of small sewing needles 
set lengthwise in the rail. They occur 
in all rails of the ingot, but only in 
the portions of the rail section that 
are near the center of the original 
ingot section. No unusual nonmetallic 
inclusions were found in any of the 
rails and such inclusions as occurred 
seem to bear no relation to either the 
cracks or martensite. 

From the work so far, the investi- 
gators regard as certain that the head 
failures have their origin in the micro- 
scopic cracks in the streaks of mar- 
tensite but whether such cracks and 
streaks of martensite are character- 
istic of all intermediate manganese 
steel that is high in carbon and man- 
ganese must be determined by investi- 
gating rails which have given good 
service. It is the hope, eventually, to 
determine definitely whether the con- 
ditions found exist in all manganese 


steel of higher carbon and manganese 
content and also the cause of the 
conditions. 


Large Loan Fund To Aid 
Study of Minerals 


Loan funds to the extent of about 
$100,000 and provision for the income 
on $500,000 to be spent upon scholar- 
ships and special educational purposes 
is provided in the new Jackling foun- 
dation established by Daniel C. Jack- 
ling, president, Utah Copper Co., San 
Francisco, at the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Mr. 
Jackling, a graduate of the school in 
1892, established the fund for educa- 
tion in the sciences and arts pertain- 
ing to the mineral industry. 


As early as 1786, Guyton de 
Morveau, an eminent French chemist, 
isolated and defined two different 
kinds of carbon in steel; iron carbide 
and graphite. 


Outdoor Furniture Made from Wrought Iron 





COMPLETE line of outdoor furniture and decorative 
pieces hand forged from its own wrought iron con- 
stituted the exhibit of the Wrought Iron Co. of America, 
Philadelphia, at the recent flower show in Philadelphia. 
The furniture as illustrated comprises tables, chairs, set- 





shade. 
and also 


Wrought 


Me ee Shoes 





tees, vase holders, and other ornamental devices. The table 
in the center rear 
iron 
in the trees and flower pot holders which 
are shown in the right rear of the illustration. 


is fitted with an attractive sun- 
is used in the fence and gate 
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Steel Earnings Rise to Level of 
Other Basic Industries 


Analysis of Reports of 21 Companies Shows Return in 1929 of 10.5 


Per Cent on Capitalization—Increase Due to Large Volume 


Production, Slightly Higher Prices and Efficiency 


ARNINGS of the iron and steel industry, meager the 
and uncertain through a period of many years, 


increased 


1929 was equivalent to 10.5 per cent 
compared with 6.55 per cent in 1928 
and 5.22 per cent in 1927. 

Total earnings, before interest on 
bonds and dividends, increased 52 
per cent compared with those for 1928, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW’S annual analy- 
sis reveals. This analysis is based up- 
on the financial reports and balance 
sheets of 21 leading iron and steel 
eompanies which in 1929 had a com- 
bined steel-making capacity equivalent 
to approximately 85 per cent of the 
country’s total capacity. 


Higher Efficiency Shown 


Accounting chiefly for the improve- 
ment in earnings last year were un- 
precedentedly high operating rates and 
large volume production through most 
of the year, slightly higher average 
selling prices on iron and steel prod- 
ucts than in 1928, and increased labor 
and plant efficiency resulting from 
extension of electrification and utiliza- 
tion of new processes and _ inven- 
tions. 

Although the industry’s return from 
its mills and furnaces and other wide- 
flung investments in 1929 was the 
largest for any peace-time year in 
its history, as far as compiled records 
show, earnings on a_ capitalization 
basis scarcely more than equaled for 
the first time the average for the 
industry in general. It has long been 
estimated that any industry should 
properly return about 10 per cent on 
its invested capital. 

From 1925 to 1928, inclusive, the 
steel industry’s average return on 
its capitalization was 6.06 per cent. 
In 1927 the rate was only 5.22 per 
cent. Last year’s increase brings 
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in 1929 to a level which for the 
time begins to bring the return on the immense capital 
invested on a par with that of other important industries 
that have long enjoyed much greater prosperity. 

On aggregate capital invested the industry’s return in 


present 


first 


$10.48 on each 
1928 and $5.37 


5-year 
The return of the United States Steel Corp. on each 
$100 of capitalization in 1929 was $10.38 compared with 
$6.42 in the preceding year. 

The average return of 20 independents in 1929 was 
$100 of capital compared with $6.70 in 
in 1927. 








Fifth Annual Survey 
Shows Steel Profits 


Sapa is IRON TRADE REVIEW’S 

fifth annual analysis of earn- 
ings of leading iron and steel pro- 
ducing companies. 

It shows that in 1929 the steel 
industry’s earnings approached 
the level of other basic industries 
as the result of large volume pro- 
duction, slightly higher average 
selling prices and increased oper- 
ating efficiency. 

The comparative annual return 
ons tapital investment during the 
past five years is shown as fol- 
lows: 

Per cent on Capital 


BI tax Pesci, sataes OiGised ch oantbicbandsorstueh 10.50 
SUE... oxsciticapnedkddvensadaghes alecins us 6.55 
SS OE Sco ann 5.22 
BIE: cocdpicbassaiss nctavasedcventa besa 6.86 
BIE = sscecsa Ka kaccctiemeesiovassacsiaccuutcee 5.61 
I iiss cancoriinetns 6.95 


The analysis shows total earn- 
ings in 1929 were 52 per cent 
greater than in 1928. 

On each ton of ingot-making 
capacity steel companies in 1929 
earned 6.65 per cent compared 
with 5.20 per cent in 1928. 

Capitalization per ton of ingot 
capacity averaged $77.88 against 
$79 in 1928. 

Other details of this analysis, 
which includes 21 companies rep- 
resenting 85 per cent of the coun- 
try’s steel-making capacity, are 
presented in the following article. 








average up to 6.958 per cent. 


In 1929 the Steel corporation’s re- 
turn on its capital exceeded that of 
the independents by 35 cents on each 
$100. In the two previous years the 
spread favored the independents, in 
1928 by 26 cents and in 1927 by 20 
cents. 

Last year half of the 20 inde- 
pendents included in this analysis 
showed a greater return on capi- 
talization than did the Steel cor- 
poration. Oddly, the smallest com- 
pany on the list, Eastern Rolling Mill 
Co., showed the greatest return, which 
was $20.92 per $100. Donner Steel 
Co., another relatively small company, 
was second with $16.04 per $100. The 
Inland Steel Co. came third with 
$14.70. Ranging from $11.27 to $12.35 
are, in descending order, Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., A. M. Byers Co., Central Alloy 
Stee] Corp. and Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 


J. & L. Heads List 


On the basis of earnings per share 
on common stock Jones & Laughlin 
Stee] Corp. heads the list of all com- 
panies with $29.04 earned in 1929 
against $21.18 for the United States 
Steel Corp. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. followed with $17.28 a share 
with Pittsburgh Steel Co. third with 
$14.86 a share and Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. fourth with $15.50 a share. 

In making this survey of the earn- 
ings of the steel industry, which is 
TRADE Review’s fifth annual 
analysis on approximately the same 
basis, reports of 21 important steel 
companies with an aggregate ingot 
capacity of 52,035,750 tons were used. 

Th. se 21 companies at the beginning 
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: NAME OF COMPANY 

iS 5 United States Steel Corp...... 
Bethlehem Steel Corp......... 

e- : Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp... 

. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co...... 
The Inland Steel Co........... 


Central Alloy Steel Corp...... 


‘wy 
—) 
fadincdcsind on eee 


p- Wheeling Steel Corp.......... 
1S & Colorado Fuel & Iron Co...... 
i- 

r American Rolling Mill Co..... 
n- Crucible Steel Co. of America. . 


Otis Steel Co. 


of Leading Steel Compa 


No. Shares 
Common 
Stock Common Preferred Funded 
Outstanding Stock Stock Debt 
Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31,1928 Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31, 
7,116,235 $711,623,500  $360,281.100 $480,011,379 
par 100 
1,800,000 180,000,000 100,000,000 244,903,506 
par 100 
576,320 58,715,100 57,632,000 12,656,000 
par 100 
1,000,000 75,199,715 15,035,496 73,500,000 
no par 
691,251 53,173,511 25,000,000 32,726,500 
par 100 
1,200,000 35,000,000 None 30,000,000 
no par 
1,296,371 6,481,855 10,000,0UU 4,010,200 
no par 
394,819 39,481,900 27,526,800 32,994,500 
par 100 
340,050 34,050,500 36,050,500 32,585,000 
par 100 
1,200,999 30,038,501 5,140,420 32,132,782 
par 25 
550,000 55,000,000 25,000,000 4,250,000 
par 100 
807,002 4,035,010 11,733,017 12,000,000 
par § 
253,500 25,350,000 10,475,000 11,000,000 
par 100 
451,850 2,259,250 2,867,500 6,540,000 
no par 
7,156,000 14,312,000 999,700 6,750,000 
par 50 
125,000 12,500,000 2,000,000 3,812,000 
par 100 
200,000 14,574,621 None None 
no par 
170,000a 3,399,766a 4,500,000a 1,053,000 
no par 
115,000 4,154,223 None 2,006,000 
no par 
199,340 4,222,680 6,108,800 None 
no par 
239,200 3,010,000 None None 
no par 


$1 366, 582, 132 


e] Pittsburgh Steel Co.f.. 

Vs { The Donner Steel Co.......... 

1e 

h Sharon Steel Hoop Co......... 

5 Gulf States Steel Co........... 

el The Midvale Co....... 

)2 

y | The Ludlum Stee! Co. 

n ‘ Superior Steel Corp........... 
i Bis, A BV SBOE Ree soc cikeSeck's 
{ Eastern Rolling Mill Co. 

ie Total.. 

in 

1- 

) * 1929 

** 61928 

2S *** Includes two extras of $1 a share. 

& t $5 in cash and 3% in stock. 

t Fiscal year ends June 30. 

e b $3 and $1 extra. 

: a As of May 1, 1929. 

h x Fiscal year ends Sept. 30. 

e] 

1- 

















$700,350,333 $1,022,930,867 


Surplus 
1928 Dec. 31, 1928 


$410,277,349 
9,922,652 
61,219,464 
40,564,497 
29,480,356 
23,701,333 
46,410,771 
4,455,103 
23,755,643 
26,264,044 
9,639,442 
9,927,570 
2,982,815 
994,946 
5,699,306 
1,275,908 
2,080,648 
598,995 
3,839,352 


1,529,602 


$727,652,881 


Total 
Capitalization 
Dec. 31, 1928 


$1,962,193,328 
534,826,158 
190,222,564 
204,299,708 
140,380,367 
88,701,333 
66,902,826 
113,036,285 
107,141,003 
91,067,346 
110,514,044 
37,407,469 
56,752,570 
14,649,565 
23,056,646 
24,011,306 
15,850,529 
11,033,414 
6,759,218 
14,170,832 


4,539,602 


$3,817,516,113 


Net Earnings 
before 
Dividends 


1929-1928 


*$197,592,060 
**114,173,774 
*42,242,980 
**18 585,922 
*20,848,749 
**15 568,687 
*21,564,174 
**10,446,336 
*9_ 780,043 
**4 642,450 
*11,712,374 
**9 334,297 
*6,046,594 
**4 903,340 
*8 005,664 
**6 443,739 
*2,350,648 
**1 010,919 
*6,110,570 
*#6 675,034 
*8§ 162,343 
**5 634,417 
*3 687,689 
**3 370,982 
*4,535,437 
**1 342,141 
*1,882,993 
**1 343,272 
*1,341,215 
**971,853 
*1,310,301 
**#924,745 
*1,368,033 
**981,292 
*919,531 
**586,610 
*72,919 
**29 353 

*1 977,197 
**1 577,513 
*593,625 


**700,100 


*$352,105,139 
**$210,270,644 


Total 
Earnings 
before Div. 
and Int. on 
Bonds 


1929-1928 


*$212,536,928 
**139,919,781 
*5 3,460,160 
**29 862,801 
*21,443,454 
**16,210,425 
*25,208,314 
**14,268,053 
*11,841,364 
**6 301,759 
*13,042,124 
**10,569,047 
*6,707,204 
**5 289,016 
*13,321,683 
**8 269,743 
*3 978,836 
**2 726,516 
*7 688,602 
**8 105,144 
*§ 364,426 
**5 849,000 
*4.903,952 
**4 139,757 
*5 132,865 
**1 858.812 
*2 350,867 
**] 799,472 
*2, 846,958 
**1 230,170 
*1,518,291 
**1,154,922 
*1, 368,033 
**981,292 
*926.596 
**671,600 
*183,919 
**149_ 31 3 
*1,977,197 
**1 577,513 
*949 885 
**700,100 


*$399,751,660 
**$262,968,1 53 
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1, Assets and Capacity 


1929 


ompanies in 


farnings Per Cent Earnings Capitali- 
per Earnings on Per Ton zation Dividend 
Share Capitali Ingot Rated Per Ton Rate Current 
‘ommon zation Capacity Ingot Ingot Common Total Assets Current Assets Liabilities 
929-1928 1929-1928 1929-1928 Capacity Capacity Shares Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1929 NAME OF COMPANY 
*$21.18 *10.83 *Z8 78 24,201,500 $81.08 $7 $2,286,183,654 $562,232,507 $1,437,372,647 ..... United States Steel Corp. 
**12 47 **6, 42 **kS5 OS 
*15.50 *10.00 *6. 68 8,000,000 66.85 6 801,631,362 228,171,775 ko 2 Ser, a Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
*#6 52 #*4 93 **3 "73 
*29 04 *11.27 *6.56 3,270,000 58.17 7 *** 222,025,515 89,853,124 11,403,294 ..Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
**20.02 **2 90 **> 40 
*17.28 *12. 34 *9 28 2,717,000 75.19 5.00 235,740,721 89,258,388 14,360,250 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
**Q $3 **7 OR **4 39 
*9 46 *8.44 *5 48 2,160,000 64.99 4.00 161,655,400 35,631,333 6,674,022 . Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
**4 28 **5 83 **3 56 
*9 76 *14.70 *7.25 1,800,000 49.28 3.50 103,201,646 36,547,145 ek .. The Inland Steel Co. 
**7 63 **11. 44 **6 6] 
*3_81 *10.03 *4.35 1,542,000 43.39 4.00 95,832,350 27,295,235 Boh 5 | ae Central Alloy Steel Corp. 
**3 24 kk? 93 **3 72 
*13.56 *11.79 *2 88 1,500,000 75.36 2% 128,364,171 45,249,506 oe eee Wheeling Steel Corp. 
**9 60 **8 04 **6 SO 
*6. 43 3.71 *3.31 1,200,000 89.28 2.00 80,072,926 18,781,976 5,096,698 ..Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
**2 50 **3 71 **2 25 
*4.2 *8.44 *4.94 1,557,500 58.47 4.00 128,819,297 28,724,132 10,182,434 American Rolling Mill Co. 
#95 39 **10.07 **8 38 
*11.66 *7 57 *§ 33 1,003,750 110.10 7T 124,358,990 37,730,627 10,794,114 Crucible Steel Co. of America 
**7 06 “eS 27 **S RF 
*3 41 *13.11 *S5 51 890,000 42.03 2.50 42,632,294 13,028,891 2,505,718 4% : Otis Steel Co. 
**3.15 **11.70 **4 65 
*14.86 *9 04 *8.55 600,000 94.58 qd 81,035,218 22,095,341 3,773,779 : .tPittsburgh Steel Co 
**? 40 **3 68 **3_10 
*3.74 *16.04 *4.12 570,000 25.70 None 32,101,652 8,440,498 Bo: § > ire The Donner Steel Co. 
**) 38 **g 27 eZ 33 
*3.69 *12.35 *5 93 480,000 48.03 2.00 28,631,935 6,791,422 1,594,202 .....-Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
*3 4] **5 73 **3 42 
*5 93 *6 32 *5 06 300,000 80.04 4.00 30,457,027 9,924,251 is 0) .Gulf States Steel Co. 
**6 28 **5 48 **3 85 
*6. 84 *8 62 *6.16 222,000 71.40 4.00b 17,259,156 7,984,584 332,149 The Midvale Co. 
**4 90 **>S 90 **4 42 
*3.68 *8. 40 *30.53 22,000 501.52 2.00 10,831,658 4,923,045 882,142 weeeeees The Ludlum Steel Co. 
**4 34 **14.51 **30 52 
*0. 63 *2.72 None None None None 7,403,744 2,847, 54s bas i ae ..Superior Steel Corp. 
** 29 **? 17 
*5 81 *13.95 None None None None 27,518,528 15,050,045 1,965,619 (as tcdex crate ML. Beers Ca. 
“45.77 **11.5] 
*2.48 *20.92 None None None 2.00 7,061,298 3,211,081 464,496 .Eastern Rolling Mill Co, 
**? 92 **15 70 
*10.50 $6.65 52.035.750 $77.88 $4.652,818,542 $1,293,772,453 $1,577,328,207 Total 
*¥H S55 


lew, issue of April 24, 1930 


* 1929 

** 1928 

*** Includes two extras of $1 a share. 

+ $5 in cash and 3% in stock. 
t Fiscal year ends June 30. 
b $3 and $1 extra. 
a As of May 1, 1929. 
x Fiscal year ends Sept. 30. 
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of 1929 had aggregate common stock 
issues outstanding of  $1,366,582,132, 
combined preferred stock issues of 
$700,350,333, funded debts of $1,022,- 
930,867 and surplus of $727,652,881. 
Total capitalization of the 21 com- 
panies at the beginning of 1929 was 
$3,817,516,113. 

Total net earnings of the 21 com- 
panies in 1929 amounted to $399,751,- 
660 compared with $262,968,153 in 
1928, an increase of 52 per cent. Com- 
pared with the 1927 total of $207,360,- 
040 the increase is nearly 93 per cent. 

Net earnings before dividends in 
1929 were $352,105,139 compared with 
$201,270,644 in 1928 and $158,387,560 
in 1927. 

Aggregate rated ingot capacity of 
the 21 companies in 1929 was 52,035,- 
750 compared with 50,762,050 in 1928. 

Capitalization per ton of ingot ca- 
pacity averaged slightly lower in 
1929 than in 1928, amounting to $77.88 
as against $79 in 1928. 

Earnings per ton of ingot capacity 
in 1929 were $6.65 compared with 
$5.20 in 1928, reflecting both higher 
prices received for finished products 
and lower costs through increased effi- 
ciency of production. 

On the basis of earnings in relation 
to ingot capacity, the Ludlum Steel 
Co. heads the list with $30.53 per ton, 
about the same as for 1928. This is 
accounted for, of course, by the fact 
that Ludlum is a producer of special 
steels. Its capitalization per ton of 
ingot capacity also overtops all others 
at $501.52, an increase of almost 140 
per cent compared with the $210.39 
figure for 1928. The United States Steel 
Corp., with highly diversified output, 
has a capitalization of $81.08 per ton 
of ingot capacity while Bethlehem has 
$66.85. The Donner Steel Co. has the 
lowest ratio of capitalization to ca- 
pacity at $25.70. 


Operations Near Capacity 


The efficiency with which the entire 
industry steel functioned in 1929, 
making record profits possible, is well 
illustrated by passages from the an- 
nual report of the United States Steel 


Corp. J. P. Morgan, chairman, and 
James A. Farrell, president, in this 
report say: 


“The active demand for steel 
products which marked the closing 
months of 1928 continued in stead- 
ily broadening proportions into 
and through the summer of 1929; 
not until October was there any 
appreciable recession in deliveries. 
During the first nine months of 
the year operations equalled 94 
per cent of full capacity of fin- 
ished steel products for sale, peak 
production of 100 per cent having 





been reached in the month of May, 
while the average for the entire 
second quarter was 98.5 per cent. 
During the closing quarter of the 
year, however, the output dropped 
to 74.5 per cent. For the entire 
year the average was 89,2 per 
cent of capacity compared with 
83.4 per cent in 1928. 


“These uniform and favorable 
conditions permitted the mills and 
plants to operate efficiently which, 
together with fairly stable prices . 
received, produced satisfactory 
earning results for the year.” 


Independents through a great part 
of the year operated at as high a rate 
as the Steel corporation although the 
latter maintained a slightly better 
rate in the final quarter. 


Prices Slightly Higher 


Regarding prices the Corporation’s 
annual report contributes this evi- 
dence: 


“The average price received for 
the total tonnage rolled and other 
finished products shipped netted 
on domestic shipments 23 cents 
per ton more than the average 
received per ton for an equal ton- 
nage of similar products respec- 
tively shipped 1a 1928; and as 
to export shipments the price re- 
ceived per ton was $2.22 more 
than the average secured in the 
preceding year. 

“The average price received for 
domestic and export tonnage com- 
bined was 38 cents per ton more 
than in 1928.” 


During the year the entire industry 
benefitted from new construction and 
the extension of new processes. A 
partial measure of these advantages 
is contained in the 8.8 per cent in- 
crease in the Steel Corporation’s out- 
put of ingots during 1929 compared 
with a gain of only 1.23 per cent in 
the number of employes of its manu- 
facturing properties. The Corporation’s 
output of finished steel per man in- 
creased from 63 tons in 1928 to 68 
tens in 1929. This compares with 
about 48 tons five years ago. 

Average prices of iron and _ steel 
products, as measured by IRON TRADE 
RFVIEW’S composite market average, 


increased only 2.5 per cent in 1929 
compared with 1928. In 1928 an ex- 
tended price recession, which con- 


tinued through 1925, 1926 and 1927, 
was arrested. The upward trend in 
prices which proceeded through the 
last four months of 1928 continue 
through about five months of 1929. 
Since last June, however, the price 
trend has been steadily downward. 









IkON TRADE REVIEW’S index now is 
the lowest in about eight years. 

During most of 1929, however, there 
was an absence of sharp fluctuations 
in prices of iron and steel products. 
This contributed to maintenance of 
steadier demand and high operations, 
enabling plants to operate at greater 
efficiency and lower unit costs. 

With only two exceptions the earn- 
ings on capitalization of all companies 
increased in 1929 although four of the 
21 companies showed a reduction in 
per share earnings. The Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. earned $3.71 per $100 
of capital in 1929, the same as in 
1928, while the American Rolling Mill! 
Co.’s return was only $8.44 per $100 
against $10.07 in 1928. 

Companies that showed a smaller 
per share return on common stock 
last year than in the previous yeat 
were the American Rolling Mill Co., 
the Eastern Rolling Mill Co., the Lud- 
lum Steel Co. and the Gulf States 
Steel Co. 

While 1929 was a year of unusual 
prosperity for most steel companies, 
dividend disbursements were increased 
only moderately or maintained at 
former levels. The Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. increased its dividend rate from 
4 to 6 per cent on its common stock, 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
paid two extras of $1 each, the Cru- 
cible Steel Co. paid $5 in cash and 
3 per cent in stock and the Midvale 
Co. $3 in cash and $1 extra. The In- 
land Steel Co. last year paid $3.50 
on its common against $2.50 in 1928, 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. paid $2 
a share compared with $1 in 1928 
and the Pittsburgh Steel Co. inaug- 
urated a $4 annual rate. The Otis 
Steel Co. also resumed dividends, pay- 
ing $2.50 a share for the year. The 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. resumed 
with $2 a share, and the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. resumed on a 2 per cent 
basis. The Central Alloy Steel Corp.’s 
rate was increased from $2 to $4 
annually and the Eastern Rolling Mill 
Co. added 50 cents to its 1928 rate 
of $1.50. 


Earning Position Strengthened 


The United States Steel Corp., by 
retirement of bond issues, the writing 
off of obsolete plants, the construc- 
tion of new plants, installation of new 
equipment and the purchase of addi- 
tional properties greatly strengthened 
its earning position. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corp., largest 
independent, also profited by new 
construction and a strengthened finan- 
cial position, its return on capitaliza- 
tion amounting in 1929 to 4.93 per 
cent against 4.54 per cent in 1928. 

Many of the other large _ inde- 


(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Slow Rise in Production Hinges on Ford, Chevrolet 


% * * 


*% * 


* ¥ * 


Labor Adjustments Near; Natural Gas for Detroit 


DETROIT, April 22 


HE automotive industry contin- 

[ ues to turn out more sentiment 

than cars. Ford and Chevrolet 
are going strong, together accounting 
for 65 per cent of all production. 
Other manufacturers are in much the 
same position as a month ago—all set 
to go but without sufficient encourage- 
ment from their retail outlets to un- 
leash assembly lines. 

“Improved sentiment” is becoming 
characteristic of Detroit, yet there is 
some basis for a more cheerful view- 
point. The dealer situation, as regards 
both new and used car stocks, is the 
best in several years. Much of the 
excess overhead of the industry has 
been liquidated. The shift to eight 
cylinders is helping promote  ob- 
solescence. 

March production figures reveal an 
unexpected gain, the total of cars 
and trucks for the United States be- 
ing 401,378, a 23 per cent jump over 
Februarv, though comparing unfavor- 
ably with 585,455 units last March. 
First quarter output stands at 998,566 
units, against 1,452,910 a year ago 
and 968,838 two years ago. 

No one expects retail buying to 
come with a rush, but several weeks 
of warm weather seem certain to stim- 
ulate demand, which would be _ re- 
flected immediately in production. Ma- 
jority opinion still holds that the trend 
line of automobile production will be 
moderately upward well into the third 
quarter. It is stimulating to note that 
in the United States, car and truck 
output has improved from 120,004 


70 


units in December to 273,100 in Janu- 
ary to 324,018 in February to 401,378 
in March. 

PECIFICATIONS for steel, parallel- 

ing automobile production, show 
the trend line rising slowly but jag- 
gedly. Demand expands gently for 
about a fortnight, then slips back, 
but as a rule the relapses are never 
so severe as the preceding one and 


on the rebounds new highs are 
attained. 

At the moment, specifications for 
finished steel are extremely spotty, 


and give the appearance of being light- 
er than two weeks ago. Those man- 
ufacturers with Ford, Chevrolet—and 
in lesser degree Chrysler—connections, 
are happiest. Makers of heavy fin- 
ished steel appear to be in a relatively 
better position than those producing 
flat-rolled products. 


Comparisons with 1929 will soon be 
more kind to 1930. A year ago 
shipments of steel to the automotive 
industry were at their peak, and 
May saw the beginning of the down- 
turn which was not arrested until 
January. Now, however, shipments 
are mildly on the increase, and some- 
time in the early fall the line of 1930 
rising may cross the line of 1929 
declining. 

fe ae 

ORD appears to acquire additional 

momentum each week. Motor pro- 
duction at Fordson is topping 8500 
almost daily and the 9000 schedule 
set for April may be attained shortly. 
Material purchases substantiate the 


report that a 10,000-rate is the goal 
for May. Ford purchases are diffused, 
since so many important parts have 
been farmed out, but the tonnage of 
excess requirements is said to be 
notably high. 

Ford progress is typified by the 
rise in world production from 95,529 
in January to 131,747 in February to 
169,045 in March. For April the fig- 
ure should be close to 200,000. Of 
domestic retail] sales Ford has been 
absorbing between 40 and 45 per cent 
this year. The blast furnaces and 
steelworks at Fordson are _ being 
pushed to capacity. With the sea- 
sonal slump in domestic demand for 
coke, a surplus is piling up at the 
ovens, part of which will shortly be 
moved to the head of the lakes. 


* * * 


HEVROLET, like Ford, is a bene- 

firiary of the movement toward 
light trucks and no small part of its 
expansion this year is due to indus- 
trial business. Chevrolet’s daily rate 
is slightly better than 4700 units a 
day, 5 days a week. 

Willys-Overland is a shade better 
at about 700 a day, 5 days a week. 
Hudson-Essex, which recently seemed 
in position to attain real production, 
has slipped, and is doing no better 
than 800 to 850 a day, 4 to 4% days 
a week. 

Buick has expanded its April sched- 
ule from 9000 units to 10,000 units 
and is now producing 450 a day, 5 
days a week. Olds also is experienc- 
ing slight improvement in retail sales, 
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and its schedule is identical with 
Buick’s. 
* * ~ 

HRYSLER production continues to 

be hampered by prospective model 
changes. It is reported that the 
present Chrysler sixes, excepting the 
recently-introduced low-priced model, 
will be replaced by eights, probably 
two lines. A rumor also is current 
that the top of the new Chrysler 
eight line may be front wheel drive. 


Chrysler is now doing about 500 
a day, 5 days a week, a slight re- 
duction, which the Plymouth division 
offsets with an increase to 300 a day, 
6 days a week. Schedules of other 
makers, little changed in two weeks, 
are: Hupp, 125 units, 5 days; DeSoto, 
825 units, 4 days; Dodge, 550 units, 5 
days; Oakland, 200 units, 4% days; 
Pontiac, 625 units, 4% days; Graham, 
310 units, 5 days; Lincoln, 25 units, 
5 days. 

Cadillac-LaSalle is reported at 100 
to 110 units, 4 days, with the Cadillac 
V-16 accounting for 30 per cent, out- 
stripping the Cadillac eight. 

a % * 

F GREAT significance to the steel 

industry is the formation of the 
Northern Industrial Gas Corp. by the 
Hope Engineering Co., Mt. Vernon, O., 
and interests also affiliated with the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, to provide 
Detroit with natural gas for industrial 
purposes only. 

One million acres in Kentucky have 
been set aside for Detroit’s require- 
ments, and a 24-inch pipe line will be 
ready for service Nov. 1. The rate 
will be $1.25 per 1000 cubic feet for 
the first 1,000,000 feet, then 36 cents 
per 1000 cubic feet. 

Packard and Chrysler, to cite only 
two important consumers, are under- 
stood to have signed up. General 
Motors is reported agreeing to con- 
tract so soon as half of the new cor- 
poration’s supply has been disposed of. 

* ao * 


UEL has been the vulnerable spot 

in Detroit’s qualifications for being 
a steel center. In recent years the 
trend toward the use of gas in the 
various phases of steelmaking, espe- 
cially sheets and strip, has been 
marked, and it is in these lines that 
Detroit has- made the greatest 
progress. 

It is observed that the American 
Rolling Mill Co. has developed the 
utilization of natural gas to a high 
degree at its Middletown, O., Butler, 
Pa., and Ashland, Ky., plants. The 
company for several years has been 


considering sites in the Detroit dis- 


trict, now a lease and option on 
207 acres at Sibley, between Detroit 
and Monroe. To what extent the 


availability of natural gas would in- 





fluence this company to build at De- 
troit is problematical, but it would 
be no deterrent. 
* * * 

INCE the stock market crash last 

fall Detroit has liquidated prac- 
tically everything except sentiment 
and labor, and there is some specu- 
lation whether the fictitious labor sit- 
uation is not due to be adjusted. 

Ostensibly, wage rates have not been 
reduced, but individual earnings have 
shrunk to a startling degree. Ford 
is not the only manufacturer in De- 
troit who has laid off men and taken 
them back for the same work at a re- 
duced rate. 


Staggering employment in order to 
spread wages over a broader area 
was instituted only as a temporary 
measure. Last year’s record operations 
attracted an abnormal supply of labor 
to the Detroit area. 

Were this supply to be deflated to 
about the 1928 level, or what is con- 
sidered normal, the employment situa- 
tion would be greatly improved. Some 
plants also are finding it uneconomic 
to stagger employment, and with busi- 
ness conditions as they are there is 
no immediate prospect of providing 
fulltime employment for the large 
forces now being held together. 

One important parts maker has 
found his unit costs greatly increased 
by dividing his labor forces into 
halves and giving each three days’ em- 
ployment per week. He is consider- 
ing retaining only the best men, put- 
ting them on a regular 6-day week, 
and letting the remainder go. 

* * * 

ATER movement of steel and 

scrap is getting under way more 
vigorously than seemed probable a few 
weeks ago. A _ Buffalo consumer of 
scrap has placed an order for 20,000 
tons of compressed bundles and heavy 
melting steel. The first cargo of 
scrap to leave Detroit this season 
went to Erie, Pa., with one to Buf- 
falo opening navigation there April 
18. 

Sheet bars are coming in by water 
from the Gary mill to the Monroe, 
Mich., plant of the Newton Steel Co. 
and to the Michigan Steel Corp. The 
latter also is taking in bars by water 
from Cleveland. The Buffalo maker 
of heavy finished steel is expected to 
make heavy shipments, especially of 
structural material, this season. 

* * * 


ACKARD’S 9-cylinder diesel air- 

plane motor, which develops 225 
horsepower at 1950 revolutions per 
minute and with a total weight of 
510 pounds averages 2.26 pounds per 
horsepower, is largely alloy steel 
forgings. 

The cylinders, weighing 11% pounds 





each, are forged chrome molybdenum 
steel, with aluminum heads attached 
by studs. The crankshaft also is 
forged chrome molybdenum steel. The 
master connecting rod and the link 
rods are forged nickel chrome stcel. 

Valves are high chrome silicon steel, 
one to a cylinder. Pistons are alu- 
minum, full skirt. The magnesium 
crankcase weighs 34 pounds. 

* 1K of 


ROFITS of the Ford Motor Co. in 

1929 were $81,797,861, compared 
with a deficit of $72,221,498 in 1928 
and $42,786,727 in 1927, leaving profit 
and loss surplus at the close of 1929 
$664,427,424, contrasted with $582,- 
629,563 at the close of 1928. Assets 
and liabilities of the company, as dis- 
closed in the annual report to the 
Massachusetts commissioner of corpo- 
rations, are as follows: 


Assets 

Item 1929 1928 1927 
Real est. ........ $154,320,351$156,239,207$156,579,172 
Mach., eq. .... 138,928,264 152,921,366 144,821,503 
Inventory ..... 118,883,081 102,773,704 72,177,674 
2. | eee eee 346,937,496 275,926,656 367,616,872 
Def. chgs. .... 2,008,803 1,048,415 860,790 

OCGA “ccsteced $761,077,996$688,909,348$742,056,101 

Liabilities 

Item 1929 1928 1927 
Cap. sti. ois. $17,264,500 $17,264,500 $17,264,500 
Acts. pay. .... 73,056,928 83,900,629 56,198,509 
Reserves ........ 6,329,143 5,114,656 13,742,031 
Profit and 


loss surp..... 664,427,424 582,629,563 654,851,061 


(| a $761,077,996$688,909,348$742,056,101 
*Includes notes and accounts receivable, securi- 
ties, patent rights, etc. 


* * * 
UTOMOTIVE ~ executives, close 
students of the merger move- 
ment in steel, put out this theory: 

The automotive industry is young, 
being today where steel was in the 
heyday of Andrew Carnegie. With 
one exception, the important automo- 
tive companies started with little 
capital; their growth has been in- 
ternal and the result of intense, per- 
sonal effort. 

Leaders of the industry have be- 
come wealthy, but retaining a lively 
appreciation of the assistance of their 
staffs they have distributed among 
them a generous portion of the profits. 
In other words, the automotive in- 
dustry has been a divider both of 
profits and responsibility. 

Steel, on the other hand, has be- 
come a conservator. Its control is 
now widely diffused among share- 
holders, or where personal manage- 
ment has remained it has not stimu- 
lated the upbuilding of a new gen- 
eration of executives. Lately the situ- 
ation has been realized, followed by 
efforts to concentrate the industry 
under the best management possible 
under the circumstances. 

Detroit, however, is aware that its 
bonanza days personally also are over. 


(Concluded on Page 107) 
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Production Welder Aids 
Trunk Fabrication 


— ) Taylor-Winfield Corp., War- 
“QB” ren, 0O., has developed a 
No. 114 production type welding 
__ | machine, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, for welding 
automobile trunks. The machines 
double weld on each trunk 
running approximately 29 inches on 
each side. The trunk consists of two 
stampings or sheet metal ends which 
are electrically resistance flash welded 
to the central piece, both ends at 
at the rate of 60 to 100 trunks 
hour. 


place a 


once, 
per 

The machine itself consists of two 
separate welding machines mounted 
on one base designed to act in unison. 


“Magnified and shaped in steel, 
here is the final energy, the seed 


that fertilizes space.” 
—MacKnight Black 


They are air clamped throughout by 


toggle action. The upsetting is ac- 
complished by two identical cams 
actuating the two rollers mounted 
on the slide. 

The welding cycle is as follows: 


The two end stampings are dropped 
into suitable aligning fixtures and the 
central piece is placed in_ position. 
The four clamping arms are brought 
down, the latches are thrown into po- 
sition and the air valves are turned, 
clamping all four arms at either end 
through air cylinder and toggle ac- 
tion. Both trip levers on either end 
of the machine are tripped and the 
automatic flashing mechanism is 
started. When the flashing and up- 
setting is complete the arms are re- 
moved and a turn on an air cylinder 
valve returns both slides to the start- 


No. 114—Production welder for automatic 
assembly of 60 to 100 automobile trunks 


per hour 


y ¥ 














ing position where it is ready for re- 
loadirg. 


Photoelectric Relay Is 
New Control Device 


- Sche- 
<Qp> an- 
No. 115 nounced a new device, the 

photoelectric relay, utilized 
to control the operation of industrial 
machinery and other devices. This 
new addition to the standard line of 
control equipment is essentially a 
vacuum tube device, and uses both the 
photoelectric tube and the pliotron. 
The interruption of a beam of light 
controls the action. 





General Electric Co., 
nectady, N. Y., has 











Many industrial or other operations 
in which a change of light is involved 
can be controlled by the new relay. 
In addition, many operations which 
can be arranged to cause a change of 
light can be so controlled. A machine 
which travels in a certain direction 
for a certain distance and then is 
stopped or reversed is a typical appli- 
cation. When the traveling mechanism 
reaches its limit it would interrupt a 
beam of light falling on the photo- 
electric tube and thus cause the con- 
trol device to function. 


Lubricators Solve Many 
Oiling Problems 


Hills-MeCanna Co., Chicago, 
<p has adapted its force feed 
No 116 lubricators to a number of 

* ““_| difficult oiling problems. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the arrangement for positive lubrica- 
tion of a heavy-duty apron conveyor 
used for carrying filled and empty 
drums. The lubricator is mounted on 
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No. 116—Force feed lubricator is ap- 
plied to difficult oiling problems 


the under or slack side of the con- 
veyor. Oil is forced by the pump to 
the brushes shown, through %-inch 
copper tubing. As each link of the 
chain passes beneath the brushes it 
is coated with a film of oil. The lu- 
bricator used on this installation is a 
four feed unit driven by a. sprocket 
and chain from a main drive shaft. 

The units are built in several sizes 
ranging from pint capacity single- 
feed units for use on small equipment 
pumps and the like, to large units 
having as many as 60 feeds. These 
units may also be mounted in tandem 
fashion, operated by a central driving 
unit, thereby increasing the number, of 
feeds to any desired quantity. The 
larger units permit lubrication of 
several related machines at regular 
intervals. 


Redesigned Straightener 
Operates Smoothly 


r Sutton Engineering Co., 
<Qy> | Pittsburgh, has _ redesigned 
No. 117 lone of its round straighten- 
ers to provide maximum ac- 
curacy and smooth operation. The 
enclosed helical gear drive running in 
oil gives silent operation, while all 
bearings in this drive as well as those 
in the bevel gear shaft are of the an- 
tifriction type. Bevel gear guarding 
has been improved and is practically 
oil tight. The idler roll side frame 
has been made adjustable so that there 
is no excessive overhang of the idler 
roll when working on the smaller 
sizes of material within the range of 
the straightener. 
The legs of this machine, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, have 
been machined to accommodate sliding 





shoes so that a constant center line ot 


material being straightened may be 
maintained to do away with the neces- 
sity of sidewise adjustment of material 
entering and leaving tables. The 
straightening speed of this machine 
has been raised to approximately 180 
feet per minute. 


Electric Hoists Are Built 
for High Speeds 


[_~ _] Milwaukee Electric Crane 
<Op 


» "& Hoist Corp., Milwaukee, 
No. 118. 2 division of Harnischfeger 
Corp., is announcing a new 
line of electric hoists with capacities 
ranging from % to 10 tons. The 
new hoists, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, are de- 
signed for high-speed operation. 
Equipment includes roller bearings 
throughout; forged, heat-treated gears 
and pinions; forged steel wheels, and 
alloy steel shafts which are ground to 
size. Construction has been kept sim- 
ple to aid in keeping down mainte- 
nance costs. The hoists have push- 
button control, single or variable speed 
control, 
gears 


Lathe Machines Material 
of Large Diameter 





and _ brakes. 











South Bend Lathe Works, 
<Qy> South Bend, Ind., is intro- 
No. 119 ducing a 16-24-inch swing 

lathe designed for machin- 





ing work of large diameter on which 


and oil bath lubrication. for ~ 




















hoists is de- 
operation at 


No. 118—New line of 
signed to give flexible 
high speeds 


only light cuts are taken. This lathe 
is a regular 16-inch machine fitted 
with raising blocks to increase the 
swing from 16% inches to 24% inches 
over the bed. The raising blocks are 
fitted firmly under the headstock, tail- 
stock, and compound rest. The com- 
pound rest raising block is graduated 
on the base so that the tool can be 
fed to work at any angle desired. 

It is fitted with automatic cross and 
longitudinal feeds and is built especial- 
ly for the cutting of screw threads. 
The lathe is made to meet the require- 
ments of a great many small plants 
which machine work of large diameter, 
also for machine shops, repair shops, 
service stations and general all around 


machine work. By using a _ special 

















No. 117—Round straightener has been redesigned to provide greater accuracy 


with smooth operation. 


The straightening speed has been increased to 180 
feet per 


minute 
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form of turning tool a flywheel 24 
inches in diameter can be machined 
on its face. 


Chucking Machine Leaves 
No Tool Marks 


7 Baird Machine Co., Bridge- 
<p> port, Conn., had developed a 

chucking machine, which it 
No. 120 is said, will leave no tool 
marks on the end of the material 
worked. In the case of automobile 























piston castings, the castings are held 
in the spindle by a holding fixture 
using a pin passing through the wrist 
pin holes in the piston. To reload 
the machine, the operator withdraws 
the work locator by means of a foot 
lever. He then removes the pin and 
piston and locates another casting 
against a circular part in the face 
of the spindle. When the pin is 
slipped in place, release of the foot 
lever permits the work lever to hold 
the piston and an automatically hold- 
ing fixture grasps it firmly. 

The machine, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is equipped with 
a safety control by means of which 








the turret is prevented from indexing 
while the foot lever is held down. It 
also can be provided with a stop which 
automatically stops the machine after 
a cycle of operations and prevents the 
work from passing through the ma- 
chine a second time in case the opera- 
tor has not attended to the unloading 
and reloading. The time of machin- 
ing is about 15 seconds per piece de- 
pending upon the nature of material 
and work required. The piston is 
carried successively to the five work- 


TROLL ETT 


No. 120 — Improved 
chucking machine is 
designed to work auto- 
matically machining 
each piece in about 15 
seconds 


MTT 
| i 





ing stations where the skirt, the 
grooves and the end are both rough 
and finish turned in one handling. 


Pressure Regulator Has 
Variety of Uses 


‘ Cutler-Hammer Inc., Mil- 
<Gy> waukee, has developed a 
No 121 new single-pole pressure re- 
. gulator which is exceptional- 
ly small in size. This new device can 
be used as a starting switch for 
motors up to 1 horsepower, 230 volts, 
either alternating or direct current, 
or as a pilot switch in the control cir- 
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No. 121—Single-pole pressure regula- 
tor is exceptionally small for con- 
venient installation 


cuit of automatic starters for larger 
motors. The regulator closes the cir- 
cuit at low pressure and opens the 
circuit at high pressure. It can be 
adjusted to open the circuit at any 
pressure from 30 to 200 pounds. 

Applications of the regulator ex- 
tend over a wide field; it can be used 
for maintaining pressure on systems 
containing water, air, gas and other 
similar fluids. For air compressor 
service, a small unloader device at the 
side of the case removes back pres- 
sure. The accompanying illustration 
shows both open and closed view of the 
device. 


Will Build Blooming Mill 


Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, for the con- 
struction and installation of a new 
blooming mill at the company’s Mid- 
land, Pa., plant. 


Western Screw Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


has increased capital from 2500 to 3300 
shares no par value. 


DSYVATT VAAN TOTAAL 


Iron Trade Review’s Calendar of New Equipment 














Item Comment Builder No. Date described Page: 
Electrode holder ...............Ventilated handle; has new clamping mechanism.................. Northwestern Mfg. Co. .......ccccccceseeee 101 April 10 80: 
Drive chain ....................For heavy-duty applications ; made of alloy steel.................. SR aad eat ccensasestnoonsianibick 102 April 10 80: 
Master switch. .........-:s00 For use with magnetic contactor controller..................::0 Electric Controller & Mfg. Co.......+ 103 April 10 81 
Boiler water meter ......... Provides certain indication of water concentration.............. Elgin Softener Corp. ...........:cccsssceceeeee 104 April 10 81 
Circuit breaker ................Trip-free from handle on overcurrent..........:sscss General Electric Co. ..........scccessresseees 105 April 10 81 
Vacuum cleaner Portable type for cleaning machinery, motors, ete. ........ Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. ..........ccsc0s0 106 April 10 81 
Tractor shovel ............-«« %4-yard shovel capacity; full swing operation. ................0+ Detroit Power Shovel Co. .........:+0+ 107 April 10 81 
Frequency converter ........ Provides special frequencies ; operates on local powerv........ Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 108 April 10 82 
OOD. secinsthienetibsasreceieviniin Adaptable to many sizes of beams; reduces friction ........ Robbins & Myers Ine. ....ccccccccscceeeeeees 109 April 17 60 
Reversing switch ... Designed to control large motors; has magnetic action....General Electric Co. 2.0.0... cccccceceeeeeee 110 April 17 60 
Grease PUMP ........cccceseeseee Built to handle mill greases; operates in oil bath............ Hills-MeCanna Co. ........... ET TEP | April 17 61 
Boiler plug wrenche3........ Alloy steel handle sets provided for convenience............ Stevens Walden Ime. ......ccccccccccssssseeeeses 112 April 17 61 
Drilling machines ............. Action is semiautomatic ; drills and reams at rapid rate....Langelier Mfg. Co. .......ccccceccceccccsceeeseeees 113 April 17 61 
Welding machine ............... Production machine places double weld on ‘runks............ Taylor-Winfield Corp. ~ 206 April 24 72 
Control device ... «Photoelectric relay principle; beam of light controls actionGeneral Electric Co. .... ae) April 24 72 
BUCO GROR ccicicictermmnein Oils heavy-duty apron conveyor; solves oiling problems.... Hills-McCanna Co. ......c.ccccccccsesseseececeeees 116 April 24 72 
Round straightener ......... Redesigned machine maintains constant center line........ Sutton Engineering Co. ...............:+000 117 April 24 7 
SONS: - maine: ESE Built for high speed operation ; adaptable to many uses....Milwaukee Elec. Crane & Hoist Co... 118 April 24 73 
eee OR .Accommodates material of large diametert....................cc00008 South Bend Lathe Works....... sdinisaticiaed 119 April 24 73 
Chucking machine .......... Machines automobile pistons; leaves no tool marks. wee Paird Machine Co. ..........c.cccsccssssscoessees 120 April 24 74 
Pressure regulator .......... Small size machines has many uses; used as starter Cutler-Hammer Ince.  2.............c0ceeeeseeees 121 April] 24 74 
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Iron Ore To Force More Mergers 
NLY one large all-merchant producer of 
O Lake Superior iron ore remains in the 
market. If that statement had been made 
ten years ago it would have been inaccurate and 
would have caused a sensation; today it is the 


simple, recognized fact. Ownership and control 
of mines have changed with mergers and pur- 
chases of iron and steel companies; possession of 
ore has not been the dominating factor in such 
mergers but it has been an important one, and 
its importance will continue to increase rapidly. 

The leading producer of Lake Superior iron 
ore does not sell ore. The second in point of 
size mines ore principally for those consumers 
which have an interest in its mines; it sells spar- 
ingly and is not a factor in the open market. The 
third company will have to provide some of its 
reserves for the future of a steel company it re- 
cently acquired. The fourth is practically out of 
the market by reason of a merger, and if the 
expansion program of the new company goes 
through it will be entirely removed as a source of 
tonnage for the open market. 

The fifth producer is the only one of importance 
that has not figured in mergers, though a con- 
siderable share of its tonnage is required for long 
term contracts. This company is the one out- 
standing all-merchant producer and seller with 
considerable reserves. Of the remaining three 
worthy of mention, two have most of their output 
under contract and the other has but one mine. . 

It is no secret that when some of the large ore 
companies bid last year’s prices for the 441,000-ton 
Ford contract this year they did not care whether 
they received it or not. Instead of ore companies 
having to go to buyers the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when buyers will have to go to the ore 
companies. The free, or “unassociated” reserves, 
are no longer abundant. Companies must shape 
their courses according to ore supplies, and even- 
tually this can only mean fewer independent iron 
and steel companies. 





Failed Steel Rails Show Martensite 


N INVESTIGATION to determine the cause 
A of numerous failures in intermediate man- 
ganese steel rails after service of approxi- 
mately one year has revealed the presence of 
martensite streaks containing cracks. Martensite, 


Editorials 








a hard and brittle constituent, is detrimental 
where ductility is a requisite. The failures occur 
in rails under severe service and appear as split 
heads. Both new and failed intermediate man- 
ganese rails were examined, the specimens con- 
taining carbon ranging between 0.57 and 0.73 per 
cent and manganese between 1.32 and 1.75 per 
cent. Without exception, however, the failed rails 
contained carbon and manganese in the upper part 
of the range, some showing these elements much 
in excess of ladle tests and specification limits. 


Steelmaking practice offered a clue to cause 
of failure but a check revealed that practice on 
the failed heats seemed to be no different from 
that on heats giving satisfactory service. Heats 
that subsequently failed were a little harder than 
the average and in the drop test displayed a 
little less ductility than the average. They 
also were weak in shear and transverse ten- 
sile strength. When martensite was found in 
some of the failed rails, further research re- 
vealed this constituent in all of the failed rails 
but none in the new rails. The martensite 
was in the form of streaks from 1% to less 
than 2 inches long, extending longitudinally 
through the rail, and these streaks occurred in all 
rails of an ingot but only in the portions of the 
rail section near the center of the original ingot 
section.. 

Although it is certain that the failures in the 
rails have their origin in the microscopic cracks 
in the streaks of martensite, it now must be de- 
termined by investigating rails which have given 
good service whether the cracks and streaks are 
characteristic of all intermediate manganese steel 
high in carbon and manganese. Since intermedi- 
ate manganese steel is used widely for forgings 
and castings as well as rolled products, the mar- 
tensite discovery may be most important. 





Making Scrap Yards Attractive 


CRAP dealers in Indiana towns are feeling 
S the effect of the almost universal urge to 
clean up which spring usually engenders. 
Councils of Warsaw and Hartford City, Ind., 
have moved to render the appearance of their 
“junk” yards more attractive or to remove them 
beyond the city limits. 
At Hartford City an ordinance has been passed 
exiling the three existing yards to outer darkness 
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and forbidding others to establish themselves 
within the limits. Owners of the yards are seek- 
ing aid from the courts against the removal order. 

At Warsaw the city fathers have ordered the 
yards cleaned up and high board fences erected 
about them, to hide their inner unloveliness from 
passing gaze. An ordinance there already pro- 
vides that scrapyards within 100 feet of residence 
property must be enclosed in a building. The new 
fences must be kept painted and in repair. 

Just what conditions caused this ripple of re- 
form in Indiana is not apparent, but perhaps the 
scrap men were a bit careless. Piles of discarded 
iron and steel, particularly disemboweled automo- 
bile carcasses, admittedly are not inspiring and 
no poems have been written in their praise. To 
reduce the optical hazard by suitable enclosure is 
not a great hardship. If the iron and steel con- 
tent of the yard is increased by paper, rags and 
rubber tires the offense to the eye is enlarged. 

Yet the scrap business, even in its incipient 
stages, as represented by the collection yard in 
the small town, has become a real necessity in 
conservation and officials should temper their 
regulations with justice. 





Oil Burners a Major Industry 


EVELOPMENT of industrial and domestic 

heating science in the United States within 

the last five years, surpassing any other 
country, has contributed in an important way to 
the consumption of metals. Illustrative is the 
oil burner industry, which has made rapid expan- 
sion. About 100 manufacturers of oil burner 
equipment and appurtenances, including the nec- 
essary electrical equipment, pumping sets, feed 
regulators and control units, exhibited at the 
exposition of the American Oil Burner association 
recently in Chicago. 

In 1929, 130,000 domestic oil burner units were 
sold, representing a total investment of about 
$100,000,000, it was pointed out at the associa- 
tion’s convention, the expansion being remark- 
able in a year when building operations declined. 
A major industry thus is being created, which is 
beginning to rank with transportation, light and 
power as a public service. Other branches of the 
heating industry, through research and invention, 
offer much promise for a science that is a grow- 
ing contributor to business progress. 





Special Steels Aid Tractor Sales 


URTHER tendency on the part of farm 
tractor builders to reduce weight while 
strengthening belt and field power in their 
models is contributing to a much wider expansion 
in the use of alloy and special steels in the manu- 





Manufacturers have 
found it necessary to develop a trend toward de- 
pendable long-life tractors, low fuel consumption, 


facture of this equipment. 


and little excess weight. By reducing manufac- 
turing costs with labor-saving machinery, the 
tractor builders, like automobile producers, have 
developed mass production and a discriminating 
choice of materials. 

Western tractor makers have been able to more 
than hold their own in the export trade. Due to 
the high quality of their product, and the price 
at which it can be marketed, a number of tractor 
works have enjoyed unusual foreign business. In 
this, alloy and special steels have played an im- 
portant role. This year has seen more new 
tractor models than in any season for about ten 
years, and the 1930 sales outlook continues en- 
couraging. 





World a Business Unit 


LMOST two millenaries ago it was enunciated 
AY ‘tnt no man liveth to himself alone. To- 
day the statement may be made of national 
existence, for truly no nation now liveth to itself 
alone. American business depression, so evident 
the past few months, is not due to conditions at 
home alone, but to a world-wide situation reflected 
here and hampering recovery from our own 
special problems. 

Loss of purchasing power and enforced poli- 
cies of economy are reflected in the trade of this 
country, and the fall of prices of staple com- 
modities has been even more serious to other 
countries. As a whole, the world has more than 
regained prewar capacity but markets are over- 
loaded with staples. Influences that make for 
recuperation already are showing, one being the 
sharp drop in interest rates, marking the end of 
credit strain. Rates are at the lowest point in 
several years. 

Statistics of production of steel and pig iron 
in European countries show a uniform loss in 
February from January, though it is not exces- 
sive. Figures for March are not yet available. 
In the United States, February and March show 
small gains over each preceding month, excepting 
steel ingots in March, and perhaps March figures 
for Europe may signal an upward trend. But 
February exports of iron and steel from the 
United States show a sharp decline from January, 
in keeping with smaller production on the Con- 
tinent. 

Never have the interrelations of business be- 
tween nations been more markedly apparent, 
though of course they have been effective to some 
degree at all times. Modern business is so closely 
knit that oceans and frontiers mean nothing in 
modifying conditions. 
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Wage Earnings Stabilized by Increasing Steel 


Productivity. Page 62. 


Business Developments 


Are Featured 


OUR articles in this issue 

deal with business and in- 
dustrial conditions. IRON 
TRADE REVIEW makes an an- 
nual survey of earnings in 
the steel industry as revealed 
by financial reports. Returns 
on invested capital increased 
to 10.5 per cent in 1929. This 
article begins on page 68. 
Productivity per employe has 
reached its highest point for 
the United States Steel Corp., 
as indicated in the article on 
page 62. Business in the na- 
tional metal trades is_ re- 
viewed in the article begin- 
ning on page 65. More than 
80 per cent of members re- 
porting at the meeting of the 
national association in New 
York declared business is 
“fair” or “fair to good.” 
Charles F. Abbott advocates 
a national economic commis- 
sion on business prosperity, 
in the article beginning on 
page 57. 
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The Business [rend! 








Business Optimism Outruns Actual Improvement 


improvement. Optimism, moreover, is not 

of a kind to greatly modify the caution 
with which industrial decisions are reached or 
new projects launched. The valley of the business 
cycle is proving to be wider than was anticipated 
following the crash last fall. 


igen optimism outruns actual business 


TOCK market activity, which has carried 

some securities close to peaks of last year, is 
viewed with quite as much alarm as joy. The 
market’s swift rise, some economists fear, is less 
a forecast of rising industrial activity than an 
indication that speculation again is being carried 
to excess. There is talk of a new inflation under 
the stimulus of cheap and abundant credit. Bank- 
ing policy is receiving some criticism. 


ITTLE concrete evidence is offered to show 

that industry has proceded very far above 
the depression level of three or four months ago 
after allowances are made for seasonal trends. 
Nevertheless, gradual recovery is taking place 
and the basis for a substantial autumn revival 
is being strengthened. Overproduction is being 
avoided and inventories are being reduced. Re- 
adjustment is not yet complete, however. 


N THE commodity markets deflation continues. 

Steel prices are weak. Grain and livestock 
prices are lower. Cotton goods and rubber are 
down. The Analist’s commodity price index 
last week dropped 1.6 points, or 1.1 per cent, 
after having shown three successive weekly gains. 
The 4-cent cut in copper lowered the metals 
index 3.7 per cent. Farm products, falling 2.7 
per cent, now are the lowest since 1925. 


NE of the brighter spots in the situation 

continues to be the automotive industry. 
Current output is 17.5 per cent ahead of the 
rate a month ago and is still expanding. Sales 
and production of low-price cars show the great- 
est gains. A period of seasonal replacement de- 
mand is at hand. Despite the hopeful outlook, 
however, current output is only a little more 
than 78 per cent as great as a year ago. Ford 
and General Motors together now account for 65 
per cent of all production. 


AR loadings for the first week of April 
registered more than a normal seasonal up- 
turn and were the largest for the year. Retail 
trade is improving, employment is expanding and 
credit conditions remain practically unchanged. 


The Barometer of Business 


INDUSTRIAL INDICATORS 


March, One One Average 
1930 month ago year ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily aver- 
IID dcscuscdiieecasaddencascuses 105,520 101,640 91,573 83,900 
Machine tool orders (3 mos. 
ee 177.8 172.6 820.8 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons)............ 4,570,653 4,479,748 4,410,718 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily average, 
I at si eaccindontsnknansiesdotan 164,961 169,499 194,548 
Dodge blidg., awards in 37 
states (sq. ft. ).............. 58,805,300 38,236,000 77,698,200 
Automobile output . 422,108 339,510 626,076 





Coal output, tons .................... 35,740,000 39,555,000 39,870,000 
Business failures ; number.... 2,347 2,262 1,987 
Business failures ; liabilities.$56,846,015 $51,326,365 $36,350,000 $22,732,000 





Cement production, Bbls. .... 11,225,000 8,162,000 9,970,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, bales.... 508,576 495,204 631,669 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly aver- 
IED Wiicicteribasnctiivsreckcntnnsinesioede 882,925 876,490 LOS — schoncdbuateioss 
FOREIGN TRADE 
One One Average 
March, 1980 monthago year ago 1913 
Exports oocccccccsccsseceeese $874,000,000 $351,000,000 $489,849,000 $194,000,000 
OR -sanbipccidsntossepenitenet $300,000,000 $281,000,000 $383,818,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports ...........0. $290,000 $270,000,000 $1,635,000 $5,234,000 
Gold imports ................ $55,768,000 $60,198,000 $26,470,000 $5,900,000 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
One One 
Normal April 21 month ago year ago 
SS rR ESE $4.86 $4.86 $4.86 $4.84 
EN SRE ace RO 19.3¢ 3.92¢ 3.91le 8.90c 
SII arlliitisciei Seeincdianinsissiipege vegan 5.26¢ 5.24¢ §.28c 5.22c 
ES SE See: 23.8¢ 23.86c 23.86¢ 28.70¢ 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


March, 1930 One month ago One year ago 1913 

25 Industrial stocks™...... $353.53 $327.37 $360.10 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks’*.............. $130.17 $132.06 $127:91 $82.90 
MD INO. = a pected ca csersdieveie $88.14 $89.79 $88.38 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

CED © sitttinensncseciiensiee $51,383,015 $41,847,301 $62,463,530 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 

N. Y., (per cent)...... 334 -4% 444-5 534-6 5.60 
**Commercial loans (000 

URRY = sccsescedehvopesniases $8,702,000 $8,786,000 $8,965,000 
Federal Reserve ratio, 

iE ING ccctsacietdovevessiies 81.4 82.5 SOA 5 alaticaevass 
Railroad earnings ........7$59,432,006 7$55,717,119 $84,723,651 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N. Y. 

stock exchange ........... 96,552,040 68,723,210 105,661,570 6,924,000 


Bond sales, par value....$348,077,300 $200,569,700 $213,004,000 $41,499,000 


*April 21. For February. **Leading member banks Federal Reserve 
System. 
COMMODITY PRICES 
One One 
March, 1930 monthago year ago 1913 
IRON TRADE REVIEW com- 
posite average of 14 
iron and steel prices........ $34.95 $35.24 $36.42 $26.32 
Bradstreet’s index ............. $11.18 $11.22 $12.87 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel).......... $1.051%4 $1.05% $1.201%4 92c 
Corn, cash (bushel) .......... $0.8314 $0.83% $0.91% Ble 
Petroleum, crude (BbIl.).... $1.52 $1.49 eee oe ee 
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Steel Sheets Freight Traffic 
TATISTICALLY the independent steel REIGHT car loadings for the week ended 
sheet industry moved into a stronger April 5 showed more than a normal 
position during March by curtailment of seasonal increase and were the largest for 
production and reduction of stocks. Output any week this year. The carriers in this 


as reported by the National Association of week loaded and handled 907,928 cars of 
Flat-Rolled Steel Manufacturers, was 259,658 revenue freight compared with 885,159 cars 













































































tons, or 73.7 per cent of capacity in March in the preceding week. Although encourag- 
against 275,952 tons, or 83.9 per cent in ing this was more than 50,000 cars below 
February, while stocks at the close of last the total for the corresponding week of 
month totaled only 192,317 tons, or 54.6 per 1928. The increase therefore will need to 
cent of capacity, compared with 201,609 tons, continue for more than one week before any 
or 61.4 per cent, one month before. favorable conclusions are to be drawn. 
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The Business Trend 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Value of Exports and Imports of United States by Months 
Reports From Bureeau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of merchandise from the United 

States in March were valued at $374,- 
000,000 against $351,000,000 in February. 
Compared with March, 1929, a decrease of 
$115,000,000 is shown, an indication that 
world business is not good. March imports 
were valued at $300,000,000 compared with 
$281,000,000 for February and $383,818,000 
for March, 1929. Germany, in contrast with 
the United States last month reported the 
largest export balance for any month since 
the beginning of the World war. 


Foundry Equipment Orders 


OUNDRY equipment orders, following 

a fair increase in February, again de- 
clined during March, the monthly index 
of the Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ 
association shows. The index of gross orders 
for March stood at 164.1 compared with 196.4 
for February, 160.1- for January and 128.6 
for November, 1929, the low point for last 
year. For March last year the index was 
209.4. Shipments last month made a better 
showing than new orders, the index rising 
to 194.5 compared with 169.6 for February. 
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Structural Steel Sales 


EW orders of fabricated structural steel 

in March, as reported to the depart- 
ment of commerce by principal manufac- 
turers, totaled 248,000 tons, or 62 per cent 
of plant capacity, compared with 276,000 
tons, or 69 per cent of capacity in February, 
which was a shorter month. Bookings in 
March last year totaled 358,050 tons, or 93 
per cent of capacity. Orders placed in the 
first quarter of this year totaled 772,000 
tons, or about 16 per cent less than in the 
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Building Construction 


ONSTRUCTION activity is showing 

seasonal expansion but gains are below 
earlier expectations. Contracts awarded in 
March totaled 53,805,300 square feet, ac- 
cording to the F. W. Dodge Corp. This 
was a 29 per cent increase compared with 
the February total of 38,236,000 square feet 
but it was 30 per cent below the 77,698,200 
square feet for one year ago and about 33 
per cent less than for March, 1928. In 
fact, it was the poorest March record in 




























































































corresponding period of 1928. years. Much work is being planned. 
90 Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July _| Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 90 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
4 ” ~ Contract Awards in 37 States 
Compiled By F, W. . 
? ~ ~ piled By F. W. Dodge Corp | 
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Auto Needs Tip Output Up Slightly 


Cleveland and Youngstown Mills Gain as Other Districts Hold—Ship Ton- 
nage Looms in East—Prices Unstable—Car Inquiries Expected 


OR a majority of steel producers incoming 

business continues on a parity with March and 

practically neutralizes shipments. A few, how- 
ever, have increased their bookings sufficiently to 
warrant a mild expansion in their operations. 


“Fair Second Quarter; Average Year” 


This improvement is most apparent in the 
Cleveland and Youngstown districts, evidencing 
moderately heavier specifications for automotive 
material. Increased production is accomplished 
more by speeding up going mills than by bring- 
ing in idle ones. 

The sentiment of the industry was epitomized 
when the president of the Steel corporation Mon- 
day stated he expected to continue current opera- 
tions through the second quarter and looked for 
1930 to be a good average year. 

Steel corporation subsidiaries, which a year ago 
were at capacity, are operating this week at 80 
per cent, identical with last week. Steel mills 
at Cleveland are up 3 points, to 85 per cent. At 
Youngstown they are holding at 70 per cent, at 


Pittsburgh at 75 and at Chicago at 90-95. Inde- 
pendent mills are at 72 per cent, up 1 point. 

Railroad, implement and general manufacturing 
requirements for finished steel are little changed, 
and there is nothing in the price or delivery situ- 
ation to impel consumers to cover more than their 
mediocre spot needs. More than at any time this 
year are mills compelled to work on short range 
orders. 

In the East there is some expectation that pros- 
pective shipbuilding will mature. Fifty thousand 
tons of plates and 15,000 tons of shapes will be 
required for eight steamers for the United Fruit 
Co., and 10,000 tons of plates for three for the 
Eastern Steamship Co. Tonnage for two Grace 
Line ships is unstated. Five ships for the Oriental 
Line, requiring 25,000 tons of steel, have been 
placed with the New York Shipbuilding Co. 


Good Car Inquiries Are in Prospect 


Shrinkage in freight car builders’ order books 
may be arrested slightly if the Illinois Central 
railroad inquiry for 2300 cars formally appears 
















April 28, March Jan. April 
1930 19380 1980 1929 





PIG IRON 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............cscesev00 $20.76 20.76 20.76 20.26 
Basic, valley ............. 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. .............. 18.76 18.80 19.20 20.25 
No, 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh ................ 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.86 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ccccossseseserseee 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham ............... 15.00 14.50 14.70 15.50 


**No. 2X, Virginia FUrnacee .......0s0eseeeeree 18.25 18.25 18.25 20.75 
**No. 2x, Eastern del. Philadelphia... 20.76 20.76 21.56 22.26 








Malleable, valley 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago... 27.04 25.04 27.04 27.04 
tGray forge, del. Pittsburgh...................... 19.18 19.18 19.18 19.86 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 108.79 103.79 104.79 109.79 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern shipments based 
on $138 to $14, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


COKE 


Connellsville furnace, OVENS 0... 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.75 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ...........0..0 3.50 8.50 3.60 8.75 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, You wn... $8.00 $8.00 83.80 85.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts Bites: $8.00 38.00 388.80 85.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.............. 83.00 33.00 83.80 34:50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 38.00 38.00 40.00 42.00 








Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


April 28, March Jan. April 
1930 1980 1930 1929 


FINISHED MATERIAL 











Steel bars, Pittsburgh .........ccccsscssrecsescesseeee 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 
Stee] bars, Chicago ..........ccccccorsserrsessensessees 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, INE. ccccicisshiintbabeanitonrccee 2.12 $.33-- 2.17 O31 
Bit: be,” CD ircesscccaciccdestaetstics ccveece 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.95 
Shapes, Philadelphia  .............cc:cccccccseeseeeee 1.81 181 1.91 2.06 
Shapes, Chicago 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.05 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ...............ccccsseee 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ........................ 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.16 
ge a eee ee 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.05 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.26. 2.30 2.16 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.90 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh................ 3.80 8.380 3.385 3.65 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............ 2.80 2.80 2.90 8.10 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Chicago 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.85 
Sheets, galvenieh.. "No. 24, Chicago bebiin 3.45 8.45 8.55 3.85 
Plain wire, Pi RES: cnisanlionlinicaalacsedianones 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh stiiesieiiihiataas ciclannbicvionce 2.20 2.80 2.85 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh........ 5.25 5.25 6.25 6.35 

*Comparison for April, 1929, is with old blue annealed base, 
No. 10 

SCRAP 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 16.00 16.60 16.55 18.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ............ 13.50 14.95 14.50 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .............0.00+ 13.00 18.20 12.65 16.95 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ccceer 15.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago............ccecesereerees 13.25 18.50 13.40 i 65 


Rails for rolling, Chicago 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 




















Philadelphia, Sa. Aidiadecvisedienmiigacs 2.12¢ ti 2.17¢ 











STEEL PLATES ——- — seserseesereeees LOBE tO oo BS meng ood hye  e . 2.92¢ to g aye ¢c 
ermaaen — te aes Pittsburgh, cold finishing. 1.90¢ to 2.00e Chicago, delivered smu... 2 80e 
New York, del. i. “: O25 to ° O5e Pittsburgh, forging quality...... 2.05¢to2.10c Birmingham, base .........0.000 —_ 
Boston, del. pied 3.165¢ to 2.265 : __ RAIL STEEL BR. LB, Re sgerrietcaceensenstineens OTe 
CHrHeMmO, | BASE scccncnincccscsnssseeecsnvnee 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ Chicago Heights 0.0... 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ TIN MILL BLACK NO. 28 
Cleveland, delivered sss... 1.94c to 1.99¢ Eastern mills 1.85¢ to 1.95€ Pittsburgh, DAS sceccecssneessnn 2.800 to 2.900 
ora rome = Fai RBG sestcscace ‘ 1.90¢ “ ‘ IRON vas uc <a Gary, base 2.95¢ to 3.05c 
Birmingham, ID heraibinniercecmastcets 1.95c to 2.00c ROMEO, “WIND. shcrcdacccobihienumbeses c 
Coatesville, Pa., base .« 1.85¢ to 1.90e New York, delivered .. se 2.07¢ ittsb S  —-apamonmand NO. ee to 3.80¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. ... : 2.80c Philadelphia, delivered «- 2.0Te to 2.12¢ che» urgh, wer ovens iene are 3 “ele to 8 62c 
St. Louis, del. nee 2.17¢ Pittsburgh, refined . 2.7Be to 4.25¢ Goce teins Backer weoserenenees by cided + 
Detroit, del. -04c to 2.09¢ REINFORCING ae ae : . 

; cago, delivered 3.45c to 3.55c 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Pittsburgh, billet cut lengths... 2.10¢ Birmingham, base ... .. 3.45¢ to 3.55¢ 
Stock lengths from mill ........ 1.85¢ x 
Pitteburgh, Wawe a.csececcecsesceoans 1.75c to 1.80¢ Chicago, billet, 30 tons and over 2.00¢ lame, OF ....... és ape 
Philadelphia, del. ............cccccsseees 1.81¢ to 1.91le Under 80 tons ..ccccccrccsccscsocessesense 2.40¢ BLUE a SHEETS NO. 13 
ee RES S aN 1.895c to 2.00c Chicago, rail steel .........csvcssserseee 1.70c to1.75c Pittsburgh, base 2.25¢ 
— 2.165¢ to — Ba ane a een clinica io to Lo pate —., mills ss : on 
cago, 1.90¢ to 2. iladelphia, cut lengths............ .82¢ to 2.42¢ cago, delivered .......... at »y 
eee age accksekevdiiats 1.94c to1.99¢ CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS ee sinha vad vor 
Birmingham, base ....................... 1.95¢ to 2.00¢ Base, Pittsburgh Birmingham cecccsscsesscssevscoseersreenen 2.40¢ 
Bethlehem, Pa., base 2.00c to 2.10¢ 18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Pacific Coast cif Ce oe na 2.35¢ Sheets....85.00c; plates....81.00c; bars....28.00e BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 
Detroit, del. ie, RR gS 2.04 to 2.09c A B Cc D Pittsburgh, Dase ..........s00ssserverees 2.10¢ 
Z sa seat B ARS ree : : NR ache, tes 19¢ pate ate ie nienge a os ETT 3.306 
FEO cccstcssrssvceee 22c 23.5¢ 6c c hicago, delivered  ........::..000 .25¢ 
Peete 26c 27.5¢ 80c $5c Philadelphia, delivered .. 2.42¢ 
o SOFT STEEL Hot strip eoecccessen 19e 20.5¢  28¢  28¢ St. Louis, delivered ........ a 2.42¢ 
+ ac nays dh el eat ede a eee, COM stripy 28e 29.5e —B2e —-8Te_-— Birmingham — .sscecscsscnssceseseenseoee 2.25¢ 
Birmingham, base vv Lose te kote yg oehee Oe and, under: po niche. A AUTOMOBILE NO. 2000 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base........ 1.90¢ ; . Pittsburgh, base ..........:sssereneees .80c 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f 2.85¢ ine., C over 18/28% inc., D over 28/80%. Detroit, delivered ........srsreessee 4.09¢ 
Cleveland, base, local mills... 1.80e SHEETS FURNITURE NO. 24 
Cleveland, del., outside mills....1.80c to 1.825c SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 UN aiRe  sicccstemceidarieiann cnc 3.80c to 8.90¢ 


Pittsburgh, base ........ 


penkaiinaense aie 2.55c to 2.65c 
New York, delivered ................:00 2.14¢ to 2.19c Detroit, delivered .......... 2.84¢ 


se eeeecneseseene 
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this week, as expected. The New York Central 
and Pennsylvania railroads also are regarded as 
prospective buyers of equipment. At the moment, 
800 freight cars and 48 coaches are on inquiry. 
Car builders at Chicago continue to specify 4000 to 
5000 tons of heavy steel weekly. 

Although 30 per cent below 1929, March output 
of automobiles developed a 23 per cent gain over 
February. Indications are that April will reg- 
ister further improvement, largely because of 
Ford, Chevrolet and Chrysler. Ford purchases 
are heavy but widely distributed. Hot strip and 
autobody sheets lead the automotive lines. 

One sheet producer at Pittsburgh last week 
entered the largest week’s tonnage of the year. 
At Chicago, black and galvanized sheet demand 
is off. Hot strip bookings top cold-rolled orders 
by a wide margin. Manufacturers’ wire is mov- 
ing better. Pittsburgh reports bar, plate and 
shape orders barely bettering those of March. 
Chicago mills still are a month behind in plate 
orders, with 20,000 tons of southwestern oil tank- 
age on inquiry. 


Structural Awards Falling Behind 


Structual steel awards have dropped farther 
behind 1929. This week’s total of 12,825 tons 
compares with 42,885 
tons last week and 32,- 
435 tons a year ago. 
To this date last year 
706,266 tons of struc- 
tural had been placed, 
compared with 530,495 
tons this year. Seven 
thousand tons will be 


purchased by the Santa __—‘ Fifteen years ago (April, 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (April 23, 1930)............c..ccccee 
Last week (April 16, 1930)... 
One month ago (March, 1930).......0.......cccccceccccseseesesseeees 34.95 
Three months ago (January, 
One year ago (April, 1929).. 
Ten years ago (April, 1920) 


Fe railroad for bridges. Shipments of pig iron in 
most districts have expanded gently, while fresh 
bookings have slowed up. The melt at automotive 
foundries is heavier. The price situation in iron is 
generally unchanged, with more indications of 
weakness in Buffalo iron in the East. 


Lay Down Steel Scrap at $16 


Some steelmakers in the Pittsburgh district 
appear willing to lay down heavy melting steel 
scrap at $16, and buying has been broader the 
past week. Steel grades of scrap are relatively 
stronger than the cast and malleable lines. Semi- 
finished steel is moving better to sheet mills. 

First quarter earnings reports, revealing de- 
clines as great as 43 per cent from the opening 
quarter of 1929, may prompt some support to 
the current weak price situation. An effort to 
strengthen sheets and strip is probable. 

Steel producers are unanimous in desiring to 
maintain wages and reductions will be made only 
as a last resort, but the subject may command 
additional attention. A Middle West sheet mill 
has reduced wage rates 10 per cent, guaranteeing 
75 per cent operations. At Detroit, parts makers 
find staggered schedules have increased unit 
costs, and adjustments are being considered. 
The eighth consecutive 
decline in the IRON 
TRADE REVIEW compos- 
ite lowers this index 4 
cents, to $34.40, com- 
pared with $34.95 for 
March and $36.87 last 


eee nbn pe kel Canes Weeks 
nununnnenn6tag are now the lowest in 
RES OR 22.66 seven years. 
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Klof Market Section 











Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Tubular Products Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 
Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... . 1.80 to 1.90¢ 

Delivered, Detroit. ........... ‘ 2.09¢ 
Hot strip 67, to 24-in., s. 1.70¢ to 1.80c 





Delivered Detroit . 1.99¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. “and. ‘un- 

BOE, SD - siiinacttredeiinstcoe 1.90¢ to 2.00c 

SF | pvveeenienecmrentcee 1.80¢ to 1.90¢ 
Cooperage stocks, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c to 2.10c 


es GRIND cicsimissssssivinnbocaselds 2.10c¢ to 2.20¢ 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 

16 inches and under by 0.100- 

inch and heavier, base Pitts., 

Cleve. (83 tons and over)........ 2.55c to 2.65¢ 

Delivered, Detroit. ................ 2.788c to 2.885c 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 

DUE D | sicticvscicnspcivcechedeiieptecsiiinains 2.80c to 2.90¢ 


ALLOY STEEL 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 





Alloy dif- Net 100 

S.A.E. Series Number ferentials lb. bars 
SUTEEE "scnvicakinneatiivandibtattsinsetschiateatiiiate 0.25 $2.90 
I “accnascininciuabandsmbihentientecs 0.55 3.20 
SUE slic ied hues tabisiecionaaiiianbes 1.50 4.15 
RSE SS ae 2.25 4.90 
BNE Wehishsedeiinictecisishievartions 0.55 3.20 
RE Re eens 1.35 4.00 
3300 3.80 6.45 
ea ee wos BBO 5.85 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. .......... 0.50 3.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. ........... 0.70 8.35 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo. 125- 

kg | er 1.05 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. .......... 0.35 3.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. .......... 0.45 3.10 
5100 Chrome Spring ...... 0.20 2.85 
Sf 1.20 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel............ 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanad’m 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium ........... 0.95 8.60 
a | eRe 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares)... 0.50 3.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 


Chi., Buffalo, and Cleve. c.l. 2.10¢ 

Do, delivered, Detroit. ............ 2.235c¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo .................. 2.10¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45¢ to 2.90c 
(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 
(To Merchant Trade) 





Standard wire nails 2.30 
Cement coated nails 2.30 
Galvanized nails  ..........cccccceceeee és 4.30 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples  ......ccccsceeceeseesees 2.65c to 2.75¢ 
Galvanized staples  .........c....c000 2.90c to 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized ........ 2.85c¢ to 2.95c 
Annealed fence Wire «1.0.0.0... 2.35c to 2.45¢ 
Galvanized WiTE ......-...ccccessceseeeseee 2.80c to 2.90¢ 

Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. Chicago, $2 


higher, Duluth, Birmingham $3 higher. 
Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.40¢ 
IERIE “WNTINE i ettecenrtnechdanonacosoorssies 8.40¢ 
Wire, delivered Detroit ............ 2.535¢ 
Nails, delivered Detroit. ............. $2.435 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there; Duluth $2 higher; Fairfield, 
Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills ...... 2.55¢ 
Cut nails, Lc.1., f.0.b. mills ........ 2.65¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh... 2.10c to 2.20c 
Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 
8/1B-in. to Woniti......cc.cccersereeesees 33 1/3 and 5 off 
9/16-in. to 1%4-in 33 1/3 off 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 

Six-inch and over, Birming’m..$37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............. 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ..........s000 49.20 to 50.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 45,20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York .......... 41.50 to 42.50 
Standard fittings, Bir. base . $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch “plus 
$20 ; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 

*Tin plate, coke base «css $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 

Long ternes, primes, No. 24.... 3.90¢ 
*Price subject to quantity differentials. 


Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, 1.c.l, Chicago dist...$6.80 to 6.90 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago ............ $7.00 to 7.10 off 





RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Standard bessemer rails, mill ; 9 ro 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.0 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 Ib...$25.00 to oy 00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills .... $36 
Angle bars, Chicago base ......... 3. "be 
Spikes, railroad, mills ............... 2.80c¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. .... 2.80c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 

Gace cc casa casseoppevoaees 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago 3.80¢ 
Tie plates, mills ..... $41.50 





BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lists, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread ..........1ccsescessere 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 3% x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
SNR Ccticnshisisleicechthovadeinsipnaadinadoces 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .....ccccccssscesers 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 





ME: IID: J scacecenileesesonsscabenediaeibecel 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ....... 60 to 70 off 
TE IE st nin ints sccbnciechratinnes 60 to 70 off 
PI, VINOD cba sccnttnbspcisocscsccchsccvsesneasuee 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts ..................60 to 70 off 


Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75 
20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk 





TRE FINI Wess scnkcctectic caskncvatice henstsanteboanct 60-5 off 
NUTS 
TEI iia is cxsevscsindicentessintons 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
ES, eget ER RRs Ieee TCS A 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller............ 85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
WOO oi cciticen 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........ 80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ........... 3.10¢ 
Struetural, c.l., Chicago ............ 8.20c 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts......70 and 10 off 
CFA CG eda ncsciiticbevadisesiinos 70 to 70 and 10 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLCOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 





















Pittsburgh, open-hearth ............ $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer. .........s0-+00 $3.00 
Youngstown 33.00 
ITS . Beichomcestecneiniisbepsetionicsion 83.00 
IID siierresecicstianiisibignntaninns 38.30 
Chicago 35.00 
Forging, Chicago rrccccrisseceescersssees 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh. Pe bs 38.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ..... a 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $33.00 
Youngstown 33.00 
Cleveland 83.00 
MI csasiiscisacecibvnsssntibiatpenbidisoune 35.00 
SLABS 
ns < ORM, : ciciieabiabensims $33.00 
COMIMIRIINIR - csncececcbtiesesinnthntipinmenevinins 33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ............+. $38.00 
RIND ssdstsicos-<stesdusisidabienatintnions’ $9.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh .......... 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ 
IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports a 





Old range bessemer, 5144% .80 
Mesabi bessemer, 51% 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, 5144 % 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5144% .... 4.50 
High phosphorus, 51% %.......000+ 4.40 


—— eeeeeellEElElEeeEEEeeeeeSSES=SE™E™EE™“™O™E_™_NE™ _ _ ESS” 
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EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-63% (contract)—10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%... nominal 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 

55%, iron, 6-10% manganese 11.00 to 11.50 
North African low phosphorus 11.50 to 12.00 
Swedish basic, 65% cscs 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus .......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Spanish and North African 





basic, 50 tO 60% crerrccccccrssesers 10.00 to 11.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%... 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and future, short 

ton unit, duty paid................... 14.00 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton c.i.f. $22.50 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are cents per 
unit; cargo lots. 


Caucasian (52-55 per cent)...... 30 cents 
Indian (48-50 per cent) ......... 80 cents 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent)... 28 cents 


FLUORSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton...... $18.00 
Washed gravel, import duty 
paid east, tide., gross ton...... "$19. 50 to 20.50 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


First Quality 





























Pennsylvania $43.00 
| RRO REEREES ERS ern 43.00 
ED aininaiencsovedenwnss 43.00 
Kentucky ... ss 43.00 
Missouri 43.00 
Maryland 43.00 
Georgia and Alabama ............. 40.00 to 47.00 
Second Quality 
PORDAPIVODIE « csksicisnrsssntcvesesisecsnsecce 85.00 to 38.00 
Ohio sii 38. 
PERSE LEI NTE F 
Kentucky ... 
Missouri . 85. 

Maryland .ccrcdoveccorscecsscrss 85.00 to 38. 00 
Georgia and Alabama .......:cs000 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
POM RGG TODA | eicrcnceesivee <sectveasansacesion 48.00 
Joliet, Iil., East Chicago, Ind.... 52.00 
Birmingham 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
9x 4% x 2% 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite.. $40.00 
Domes., Chewelah, Wash., base 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 


DK AUG XK QYG crercssrsssverseesesesceseeneees $45.00 
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Pig Iron 





ALES of pig iron show further tendency to 
S slacken, the volume of new business in the 

past week falling considerably behind that of 
Cleveland furnace 
interests booked approximately 15,000 tons. A 
Massachusetts furnace took 6000 tons. 
producers by dint of keep competition are increas- 
ing their sales in distant markets. 


recent weeks in most districts. 


for pig iron in small lots is 

steady but the volume shows no 

improvement over recent weeks. 
Shipments so far this month are about 
equal to the March rate. Furnaces 
are able to move little iron from 
stock even though operations still are 
restricted to four of seven strictly 
merchant stacks. Consumers are not 
interested in large tonnages. The 
price situation is unchanged. Large 
tonnages are lacking to test the pres- 
ent levels of $18.50, base, valley, for 
foundry and basic iron, and $19 for 
bessemer and malleable. 

Boston, April 22.—Pig iron sales 
were slightly heavier in the past week, 
the Mystic Iron Works booking 6000 
tons of the total of 7000 tons pur- 
chased for delivery in New England. 
A Connecticut foundry closed for a 
substantial tonnage with an eastern 
furnace at a price equivalent to $17, 
base, Buffalo. Current inquiry is light. 
Prices show a firmer tendency. 

New York, April 22.—Pig iron prices 
are easier with Buffalo iron holding 
at $16 to $16.50, base, furnace. Sales 
during the week amounted to about 
8000 tons, of which 2000 tons was for 
the Thatcher Furnace Co., in which 
order one eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nace and two Buffalo furnaces shared. 
The Eastern Malleable Iron Co., in 
the market for 2000 tons of malleable, 
is understood to have closed, although 
the exact amount has not been an- 
nounced. The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. 
has closed on 600 tons of foundry and 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. on 400 to 500 tons. A Trenton, 
N. J., foundry is inquiring for 150 
tons. Current inquiries total 3000 
tons. 

Youngstown, O., April 22.—Sales of 
pig iron continue small. The Struthers 
Iron & Steel Co. has_ successfully 
started its Struthers stack on the pro- 
duction of standard low phosphorus 
iron. Quotations continue unchanged 
at $18.50, furnace, for basic and No. 2 
foundry, and $19 for malleable and 
bessemer. 

Cleveland, April 22.—The pig iron 
market is quieter as reflected in sales 
and inquiries, although shipments con- 
tinue at a higher rate than in March 
and are generally satisfactory. Fur- 
nace interests with headquarters in 
Cleveland booked approximately 15,000 
tons in the past week, compared with 
18,000 tons in the week preceding. 
Inquiries pending amount to about 


Pree vie “iron April 22.—Demand 








ments Well 


Sales Show Moderate Decrease, with Ship- 


Sustained—Reduced Output 


Tends to Steady Prices 





lead over the 
easier 


Southern 


At Chicago close 





MHL 





Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace .............. $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. ............. 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace 18.50 
BORG, PUG GING. PUR. ccccnseccevveesencecees 19.00 


cecaeneevercecesedasseobeses 19.63 to 20.18 
sogdtasvbicanssabbon 18.76 to 19.25 


*Basic, del. Pitts. 
Basic, del. eastern Pa. 


Basic, Buff. fur. for local del. ........ 18.00 
Malleable, valley furnace .............. 19.00 
Malleable, Pitts. dist. fur. ............ 19.50 
*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh .......... 20.13 to 20.63 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago furnace .......... 19.50 
Malleable, Buff. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. .............. 20.26 to = _ 
Malleable, Granite City fur. ......... 

No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... 20-00 
No. 1X, Eastern, del. Phila. ........ 21.26 
No. 1X, Buff.. fur. for local del........ 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace ......... 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. .......... 19.00 


*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.63 to 20.13 





No. 2 plain, Buff. fur. for local del. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 19.50 
No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City 20.00 
No. 2 plain, del. Phila. ie 20.26 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace........ 17.75 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.... 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2 Brooklyn, Buffalo, all rail.... 20.91 to 21.41 
No. 2, Newark, Buffalo, all rail.... 19.28 to 19.78 
No. 2 Ala., Bir. base, local del........ 14.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Bir. base, local del. .... 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ............ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati........ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Cleveland ...... 19.51 to 20.51 





No. 2, Alabama, del. Chicago ......... 18.20 to 19.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Del., St. Louis...... 18.42 to 18.92 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely. ........ 18.25 to 19.25 
No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely. .. 


we 18.00 to 19.00 
. 2 Ala., N. Y., dock dely. ...... 18.50 


20.21 


No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely...... 
No. 2X, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2X, Newark, Buff. all rail........ 19.78 to 20.28 


No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. .......... 20.76 
No. 2X, Buffalo, fur. for loc. del. 19.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.91 to 22.41 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............... 18.25 
Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. ........ 18.50 
*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. ......... 19.13 to 19.63 
Low phos., standard, valley ........... 27.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ............ 24.76 


Low phos., copper bearing fur........ 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.... 


*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 


23.00 to 28.50 
27.04 








points in Pittsburgh district 63.00c, 76.00c and 
$1.13 per ton. 
CANADIAN PRICES 

No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto ............ $22.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal ........ 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ........ 22.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal . 23.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto . 22.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal . 24.00 
Basic, del. Montreal 22.50 





Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnace in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$22 to $23; 7—$23 to 
$24; 8—$24 to $25; 9—$25 to $26; 10—$27 to 
$28; 11—$29 to $30; 12—$31 to $82; 18—$33 
to $34. 

Jackson county, O., 
10—$30; 11—$32; 12 
15—$41; 16—$43. 50; 


Bessemer ferrosilicon, 
furnaces, in per cents: 
$34; 18—$36; 14—$38; 
—$46.50. 
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to 80 per cent of the normal second quarter pro- 
duction is under contract and furnace stocks show 
further reduction. 
made on first quarter contracts. 
northern furnaces generally are maintaining their 
March rate. 
in New York. 
is steadying prices. 


Some shipments are being 


Shipments from 


Buffalo prices are 
Elsewhere reduced output 


5000 tons. New orders generally are 
limited to small lots, and less iron is 
being sold in Cleveland than recently. 
The market here, however, is firmer, 
reflecting the lower rate of production, 
Cleveland furnaces quote $19, base, for 
local delivery and $18.50 for outside 
shipment. Lake furnaces quote $19 
to $19.50, base, for shipment in north- 
ern Indiana and lower Michigan, 
though slightly less has been done re- 
cently on a few desirable tonnages. 

Pig iron headquarters of M. A. 
Hanna Co. have been moved to the 
Union Trust building, Detroit. Gen- 
eral offices of the company, iron ore, 
coal and transportation departments 
remain in Cleveland. 


Detroit, April 22.—Releases for 
pig iron are a little more free. 
Automotive foundries on the whole 
show a tendency slightly to increase 
their melt, but the volume moving 
to them is considerably below that 
of a year ago. Both of the Hanna 
stacks are now in blast but one will 
be taken out shortly for rebuilding. 
Malleable and No. 2 foundry iron 
are $19.50, Detroit furnace. 


Cincinnati, April 22—Furnace inter- 
ests here, with slightly more than 4000 
tons sold last week, maintained the 
average in new business noted in 
March. One lot of 700 tons of north- 
ern iron was sold to an Indiana 
melter. Four hundred tons of silvery 
iron was sold for delivery to Michi- 
gan. Interest in southern iron con- 
tinues dull with prices unchanged. 


Chicago, April 22.—Further shrink- 
age of furnace yard inventories of 
pig iron is noted. Thirty-day orders 
are numerous but despite this buying 
trend it is indicated that close to 80 
per cent of the normal second quarter 
production is obligated by contract. 
Orders from the jobbing foundries re- 
main spotty. Competition among sell- 
ers of southern iron is sharp. April 
shipments now are about 12 per cent 
ahead of March and sales are at 
about the same rate as last month. 
Tonnage still is being shipned on some 
first quarter contracts. Short range 
buying adds strength to the price of 
$19.50, base, furnace. 

St. Louis, April 22. —Only 2500 tons 
of pig iron was sold in this district 
in the past week, the smallest amount 
in more than a month. The St. Louis 
Gas & Coke Corp. booked 1800 tons, 
and the remainder was placed with 
southern furnaces. The melt is hold- 


(Concluded on Page 99) 
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Easier Tone in Market as De- 
mand Fails to Show Much Im- 
provement—Sales Below Average 











ments on contracts, with demand showing little improvement 


A CTIVITY in the coke market consists mainly of routine ship- 


and considerably below the level expected at this time of the 


year. 


Connellsville furnace coke is easier, and spot sales are noted 


at less than $2.60, though these are said to be restricted to off-grade 


fuel. 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—The market 
for beehive coke continues quiet, with 
the tone of the furnace grade weak- 
ened by offerings of other than stand- 
ard grades at less than $2.60. This 
price is fairly well held on fuel of 
better quality. Spot buying still is 
dull. Shipments on old orders show 
little improvement since a month ago. 
Some contracting remains to be com- 
pleted. Demand for foundry coke is 
slightly more active than in March, 
but seasonally slow, with prices un- 


changed but lacking strength. 
Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended 


April 12 was 33,320 tons, compared 
with 32,240 tons the preceding week 
and 69,080 tons in the same period 
a year ago, according to the Connells- 
ville Courier. 

Boston, April 22.—Melters continue 
a hand-to-mouth buying policy for 
coke, while cool weather sustains a 
brisk demand for domestic grades. 
Prices are steady. 

New York, April 22.—Prices of bee- 
hive furnace coke are unchanged at 
$2.50 to $2.60, Connellsville, and bee- 
hive foundry coke at $3.50 to $3.75, 
Connellsville, and $4.85, Latrobe, Pa. 
By-product coke is holding at $9.40, 
Newark; $11, New England, and $9, 
Philadelphia. The market generally 
continues quiet. 

Cincinnati, April 22.—Foundry speci- 
fications for by-product coke fail to 


show any improvement. The price 
continues $10.05, delivered Cincin- 
nati. 

Detroit, April 22.—By-product 


foundry coke, which is now $8.50, De- 
troit ovens, for local delivery, is mov- 
ing well but not showing the usual 





TTD 


Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville furnace 
Connellsville foundry ..............000-+ 
New River foundry ........ 
Wise county foundry ..... 
Wise county furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., deh. ....ccccccsssessreseerenes .. $9.00 to ~ 











Chicago ovens id 
New England, del. ..............ccscscrseeeees 11.00 
RO” RI GORE: ° cisccrcvecncsnsnenscestvstannetinecvese 9.00 
Birmingham, OVENS ...........c0cceeeesereee 5.00 
Indianapolis del. 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis.. 6.50 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
Buffalo ovens 8.75 
IE I nscetnadhsimntnbeinescenensuewh 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. 9.00 
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Foundry demand shows moderate improvement. 


volume at this season. Domestic de- 
mand has experienced the usual sea- 
sonal decline. 

St. Louis, April 22.—Contracting for 
metallurgical coke is not as active as 
customary at this time. Current small 
sales are in fair volume. April ship- 
ments are expected to exceed those 


of March. No change in prices is 
noted. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 22.—More 
by-product coke ovens have _ been 


started, though production is not be- 
ing pushed. Shipments continue to 
be made to western consumers. Prices 
are unchanged. 





Ferroalloys 





Movement Is Steady—Ferrochrome 
Demand Increases 


New York, April 22.—Prices of fer- 
romanganese are unchanged at $99, 
duty paid, tidewater, to users of car- 
loads to 500 tons annually, with differ- 
entials on larger quantities. Domestic 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, also 
is unchanged at $34, furnace, on car- 
load lots. Spot demand is light, with 
contract specifications coming out at 
a moderate rate. 

The tungsten market is weak. Wol- 
framite ore has been cut to prices 
which equal about $14, duty paid, 
short ton unit, with the present duty 
figured on spot and the new duty on 
futures. Business is quiet. 

Pittsburgh, April 22.—Ferroalloys 
are in a steady market generally as 
regards shipments and prices. The 
movement of ferromanganese and spie- 
geleisen continues at about the March 
rate. Few of the special ferroalloys, 
which have been quiet for some time, 
show any improvement. Ferrochrome 
is the exception with shipments at a 
better rate than a year ago due to 
the current activity in corrosion and 
heat-resistant steels. Ferrotungsten is 
dull with the market easy as _ the 
result of recent weakness in ore prices. 
This material is quoted $1.35 to $1.45 
although the latter figure is nominal. 

Chicago, April 22.—Shipments of 
ferromanganese and 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon are about even with those in 





March. Sales are moderate. 
Industrial accidents in Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio, declined from 5073 in 


January to 4267 in February. 
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Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Specifications Slightly Better than 


March but Light 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 84 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—Specifications 
for bolts, nuts and rivets are steady 
but show a slight improvement over 
March activity. Demand is well dis- 
tributed although freight car builders 
are more liberal in recent specifica- 
tions. Demand from jobbers is steady 
but seasonally light. Prices hold at 
60 to 70 off for bolts and nuts and 
3.10c, Pittsburgh, for large rivets. 

Chicago, April 22.—While no marked 
gain is shown in shipping orders for 
bolts, nuts and rivets, it is apparent 
that April business is virtually un- 
changed from March, although it will 
show a sharp decline from April, last 
year. Implement specifications con- 
tinue active. Carload prices for struc- 
tural rivets are reported unchanged 
at 3.20c, Chicago. 


Cleveland, April 22.—While nut and 
bolt specifications are fairly well sus- 
tained, rivet business has receded. Al- 
though automobile tonnage continues 
slow, road machinery and _ various 
other types of equipment producers are 
buying as needed and while individual 
orders are smail, the aggregate is 
fairly large each week. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Coke Output Improves 


Wr.shington, April 22.—Production 
of coke in March totaled 4,684,396 
tons of which 290,700 tons was beehive 
and the remainder, 4,393,696 tons, 
by-product. Compared with February 
figures when a total of 4,285,217 tons 
was turned out, some gain is to be 
noted. However, March, 1929, figures 
showed total coke of 5,146,575 tons 
as being produced. 





CU CCRC Ce 


Ferroalloy Prices 
(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 


*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 


tidewater, duty paid ..........ccceccseees $99.00 
*Ferromanganese del. Pittsburgh.... 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 

mestic furnace SPOtt ccc 84.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

Allowed, carloads ........0...cccseceesseeees 83.50 


PTDa, BORO CRIN OI | evisccsisccnsntcccccdiccpnees 88.50 
Re TR OOP RB kc spiicnseetinne 13.00 to 15.00 


Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 


carbon, cts. per Ib., con., del........ 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery ..........c.0« 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. cont........ 1.35 to 1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

Ib., contained, on analysis ............. 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload pro- 

ducers’ plants, net ton...............+ 160.00 

Do, one ton to carload ...........:.000 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per. cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent)........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent)........... 122.50 





*Carloads. Differentials apply to large quan- 
tities. 

*To users of carloads to 600 tons annually. 
Differentials apply to users of larger quantities. 
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Static Condition Rules as Mar- 
Scra ket Changes Little—Steel-Mak- 
ing Grades Hold Well 


























; CRAP for steelmaking is stronger than other grades and in 
price and demand shows some strength. Little movement is 
seen in other grades and prices are only fractionally lower. 

Buying continues to cover only immediate needs and tonnages are 

scarce. Supplies have not yet burdened the market seriously. 


Chicago, April 22.—Open-hearth heavier steelworks buying shortly, as 
grades of iron and steel scrap remain tonnage orders have been lacking for 
firm while easiness continues in cypola, the past month. Heavy melting steel 
rolling mill and specialty material. and cast borings lead all grades in 
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slightly heavier steelworks activity as 
a result of accumulated plate mill or- 
ders indicate a fairly strong position 
for melting steel. Dealers find sup- 
plies of melting steel more difficult 
to buy in the open market at $13.25. 
The consumer range remains nominal 
at $13 to $13.50. Contrary to some 
views, it is stated no oversupply of 
open-hearth scrap exists. Tonnages 
coming into the market represent only 
a normal flow. Cast borings remain at 
$9.25 to $9.75, while declines of 25 
to 50 cents are shown in rolled steel 
car wheels, low phos plate and punch- 
ings, railroad coil springs, electric 
furnace axle turnings, iron angle bars 
and No. 1 railroad wrought. 

Boston, April 22.—Pennsylvania 
mills are able to cover scrap needs 
















































Sellers of iron and steel scrap expect consumer activity. Prospects of from points nearer operations than 

: Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 

Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross ions delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 
Seed Worle Sere «gle, Wee te SEA ce ee ee. tee ce eeniat steak... 1oenite tate 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL GRIN serene cnn 19.00012.50 Snmieshaae pinta 7.00te ne New iron, deai.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Birmingham ......... 10.50 to 13.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ........ 9.00 to 9.25 Pittsburgh iron.... 15.00 to 15.50 

‘ Boston, dealers .... 9.00to 9.50 Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers .... 5.00to 6.00 Pittsburgh, steel... 19.50 to 20.00 

; Buffalo, No. 1........ 14.00 to 14.50 bloom crops ........ 18.50t0 19.00 Buffalo 0... 11.00 to 11.25 St. Louis, iron .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2........ 12.00 to 12.25 Cleve. billet and CRI csesntice serie 9.25 to 9.75 St. Louis, steel .... 15.50 to 16.00 
COORD rccercssnstecseneyy 13.00 to 13.50 bloom crops ........ 18.50 Cincinnati, deal... 8.00 to 8.50 Fast Pa. steel........ 19.50 to 20.50 
Cincinnati, deal... 11.50to0 12.00 Eastern Pa. ............ 20.00 to 21.00 Cleveland ...........0 9.50 to 10.00 East Pa. iron ........ 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1.... 13.25 to 13.75 Pitts. billet and Detroit, dealers .... 8.00to 8.25 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.50 to 13.00 bloom crops ...... 21.50 to 22.00 Eastern Pa. ............ 10.50to 11.00 ps h 
Detroit, No. 1 deal. 11.50to 12.00 Pitts. Sheet bar Eastern Pa, chem. 14.00 Buffalo am, cup.. 10.00 to 11.00 

Detroit, No, 2 deal, 10.00 t0 10.50, ¢r0p ennnmeanr 21.00 to 21.50 New York, deal... 6.50to 7.00 Buffalo ......-...... bere ahs hig 
East Pa., del. mill 13.50 to 14. j Pittsburgh 10.50 to 11.00 tee --- 12,00 to 13. 

, N. Y. deal KR. &.... 10.00 to 10.50 FS etomag ees eres St. Louis 9.50 to 9.75 ease ——_. — i - ges 
N.Y deal yaw, 7.28 to. 7.50 St LOUIS enn 18.00 to 18 50 PIPE AND FLUES Chicago, agri... 13.15 to 18.70 
Pittsburgh No. 1.. 15.75 to 16.00 _ SHOVELING STEEL Cincinnati, deal...... 9.00to 9.50 Cincinnati, mach. 

St. Louis, No. 1 sel. 13.00 to 18.25  ChICAZO «.r-rereeernnees 13.00 to 13.50 cupolas, gross .... 18.25 to 18.75 
Federal, Iil._........ 12.25 to 12.50 Cleveland ... « 11.00 to 11.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Cleveland, cupola.. 14,50 to 15.00 
Granite City, Ill... 11.25 to 11.75 Bt. OES oeeeeeseceeum ISO C0 FSCO RNG cece 11.00 to 11.50 Detroit, podhe op UES 0 11.00 
Valleys, No. 1...... 16.00 to 16. : Chi " B sesedctens 10.75 to 11.25 ° BD nove .0- 
ipso Tron Mill Scrap Gineinnati. 9.00 to 9.50 N. Y. cup. deal... 10.85 
COMPRESSED SHEETS RAILROAD WROUGHT Eastern Pa. .......... 11.0) to 11.50 N. Y., del. local 
Buffalo (dealers).... 12 00 to 12.50 ge New York, deal...... 7.15 foundries ............ 15.00 
CURING ses acinioesesciens 12.00 to 12.50 Birmingham .......... 10.00 to 11.00 gtr ouis 10.25 t0 10.50 Pittsburgh, cupola 15.00 to 16.00 
Cleveland soe... 12.50 to 18.00 Boston, dealers .... 10.00 to 10.50 pig Be gE : San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 11.25 to 11.75 Buffalo, No. 1 ........ 11.50 to 12.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Seattle o..cccccssesnen 14.50 to 14.75 
yg ggtngenn P99 13.00 Buffalo, No. 2 ........ 14.00 to 14.50 3oston, dealers .... 8.00 to 8.50 St. L. No. 1 mach. 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh sec... 15.50 to 16.00 Chicago, No. 1........ 13.25 to 13.75 — Buffalo ....--sssserssseee 12.50 to 12.75 St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Valleys "..... 15.50 t0 16.00 Chicago, No. 2 .... 13.00to 13.50 Cleve. over 10 in. 11.25 to 11.75 
TeDLED Summers Cincinnati, No. 2.. 11.50 t012.00 Detroit ...csseseieone 10.50 to 10.75 HEAVY CAST 
BUNDL Eastern Pa. ....... 15.50 to 16.00 FORGE SCRAP DRGRR-sccinessatctemssnt 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo .........00+ 9.50 t0 10.00 N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.75 to 12.00 Bushee. denkens 7.50 to 8.50 Boston, mach. cast. 14.50 to 15.25 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 10.25 to 10.75 Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 15.75 to 16.00 Chicago 16.50 to 17.00 Buffalo, breakable 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleveland ..........-..++. 10.50 te 11.00 St. Louis, No. 1... 11.00t011.25 astern Pa. 12.50 to 13.00 Cleve., breakable.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 to 11.50 = =§t. Louis, No. 2.... 12.25 to 12.50 . : : Detroit, auto, net 
Pittsburgh ......-0.-+ 14.00 to 14.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Dealers .......sssces0e 12.00 to 12.50 
iS eS eae 9.0000 9.00 Be 8.50 to 9.00 Chicago, net ........ 16.75 to 17.25 Detroit, break. deal 8.00to 8.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE Eastern Pa. ............ 18.50to 14.00 St. Louis ................. 17.50 to 18.00 vs a fei a to 13.50 
CHICAGO eeerreccssessseee 7.50 to 8.00 New York, deal... 9.25 to 9.75 cw, tOrk, deal... 9.75 to 10.50 
Samia... 8.00 to 8.50 BUSHELING Iron, Steel Works Scrap Pittsburgh ......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit, deal .. 8.50 to 9.00 Buffalo, No. 1........ 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Lowks, on 9.00 to 9.50 Chicago, No. l........ 11.00 to 11.50 AXLE TURNINGS — a eee 
Cinn., No. 1 deal.. 9.25 to 9.75 Boston, deal. .......... 6.75 to 7.00 oston, railroad .... 16.00 to 16.50 
STEEL RAILS SHORT Cinn., No. 20 wis... 6.25 to 6.75 BufPalo ceesssereesuene 13.50 to 14.00 Buffalo ........ sein 17.00 to 17.50 
Rirmingham ........... 11.00 to12.00 Cleveland, No. 2... 9.50to10.00 Chicago steelworks 10.50to 11.00 Chicago, agri. ...... 14.75 to 15.25 
Boston, dealers ... 8.25 to 9.50 Detroit, No. 1 new Cleveland . ......,....4+. 12.00 to 12.50 Chicago, railroad.... 16.50 to 17.00 
Oe SERENE 17.50 to 18.00 WR een a 10.25 to 10.75 Eastern Pa. ........ 13.00 Cinn., R. R. deal... 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago (3 feet).... 16.00 to 16.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 9.50to10.00 Pittsburgh .............. 14.00 to 14.50 Cinn., agri., deal.... 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago (2 feet).... 16.50 to 17.00 Valleys, new No. 1 15.00 to 15.50 St. Lowis wu... 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland, rail ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati, deal.... 17.75 to 18.25 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS STEEL CAR AXLES Detroit, auto deal.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Detroit, dealers .... 15.50 to 16.00 Birmingham ........ 100t0 8.00 Birmiagham ........ 14.00 to 15.00 %t- Louis, rail ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
on ——— et dealers .... as » 4 Boston, ship point.. 16.00 to ry Miscellancous ais 
$8) venoms 19.60 £020.00 Chicago “vn. T50to 8.00 Chicago 17.90 to 18.80 P 
seceennanne 17.00 to 17.50 Cincinnati, deal... 7.75 to 8.25 Eastern Pa. ....... 22.00 to 22.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
STOVE PLATE —— REE we eR ee » — Pittsburgh . ............ 21.00 to 21.50 a 5 feet and over 
Birmingham _........ 10.00 to 11.00 DELTOIE oreeeserrereseeseens (00 to %.t BE, SO vices 18.50 to 19.00 Birmingham ........... 13.00 to 14.00 
Poston, consumers 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pa. .......... 10.50 SHAFTING Boston 10.75 to 11.00 
Buffalo 11.75 to 12.00 New York, deal...... 120 (peti: che ol 50 Buffalo 14.00 to 14.50 
sdoqettiiinenapeuaaen ° ° 20s , ship point.. 13.50 to 14.50 t 
Chica 10.00 to 10.50 Pittsburgh ............ 11.00 to 11.50 : CII | iituctscivedsscns 15.00 to 15.50 
go, ne . 0 10. h CRIMI Bis ccthiescsseicies 16.25 to 16.80 
Cinn., deal. net 8.25 to 8.75 Blac: MONOD sjascincchcianies 6.75 to 7.25 Eastern Pa 19.00 Eastern Pa. ... 15.50 to 16.00 
Detroit, net, deal... 9.00 to 9.50 Valleys -....s....-000.... 11-25 toll-75 New York, deal. ... 14.00 to 14.50 New York . .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pa. .......... 10.50 to 11.00 ant * —— oe TURNINGS &% Louis... 18.00to18.50 St. Louis ................ 13.50 to 14.00 
. as Sieh. Guemein tone ee Spee 3 
N. Y., deal., mill.. 7.50 to 8.00 Neihie dthless  BOb to 6:80 I ; S LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
a epearae 10.75 to 11.25 ron Foundry Scrap 
cei, oe etree 11.00 to 11.25 Chicago, cut .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
COUPLERS, gee Cincinnati, deal...... 8.00 to 8.50 CAR WHEELS 99 St Louis No. ‘1... 18.25 to 18.75 
Buffalo 18.25 to 18. Cleveland ...........:.0 10.00 to 10.50 Birmingham, iron.. 10.00 to 11. 
Chicago 15.50 to 16.00 Detroit, dealers .... 8.00to 8.25 Boston, iron .......... 14.00 to 14.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Fastern Pa. .......... 19.50 to 20.50 Eastern Pa. ............ 10.00 to 10.50 Buffalo, iron .......... 13.25 to 13.75 CRACRIO ksdvcercicesersses 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh _............ 19.5) to 20.00 New York, deal...... 6.50 Buffalo, steel ........ 18.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh. .............. 18.50 to 19.50 
Bt. LOUis ccccccciec ces 14.00 to 14,50 Pittsburgh .............. 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, iron. ........ 14.50 to 15.00 Eastern Pa. .......... 19.00 
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from New England and business in 
general remains at a low ebb. Less 
material is being sent to brokers and 
dealers. 


New York, April 22.—For the first 
time in several weeks scrap dealers’ 
buying prices are unchanged. This 
may be accounted for in part by the 
fact that prices now have reached 
a point where the bottom must be 
near, according to some dealers, and by 
lack of new business. During the past 
week a Pottsville, Pa., consumer has 
held up shipments on yard steel and 
heavy breakable cast scrap. 

Philadelphia, April 22.—Heavy melt- 
ing steel is easier, with one small 
transaction at $13.75, delivered in 
this territory. Two offers of good 
sized tonnages have been made by 
dealers to consumers at $13.50 since 
that transaction. Forge has sold off 
50 cents. 

Pittsburgh, April 22.—Activity in 
iron and steel scrap has been quick- 
ened after an extended quiet period 
by sale of a substantial tonnage of 
heavy melting steel to one point. This 
brought $16, but with dealers able 
to pick up little tonnage at less 
than $15.75 the market is quotable 
no lower than that figure. This dis- 
trict is shut off from compressed 
sheets from Detroit but at least one 
sale has been reported at $15.75. 
Machine shop turnings are more ac- 
tive but unchanged. Blast furnace 
grades are dull. 

Cleveland, April 22.—Iron and steel 
scrap shows little change from last 
week. Shipments to large consumers 
continue restricted to steel-making 
grades. Blast furnace grades are 
listless. Specialties and low phos 
grades are moving slowly. Heavy 
melting steel holds at $13.25 to $13.75. 
Other grades continue unchanged ex- 
cept No. 2 busheling. This grade 
is no longer obtainable at $9 and is 
now quoted $9.50 to $10. 


Cincinnati, April 22.—Quotations on 
several grades of iron and_ steel 
scrap have been reduced as consumers 
continue to show buying resistance. 
Cast iron borings suffered another 25- 
cent cut and No. 1 busheling is at 
$9.25 to $9.75, off 75 cents. Rails for 
melting and for rolling and locomotive 
tires are lower. 


Detroit, April 22.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap, while weak, is moving in nar- 
rower limits. No. 1 busheling, heavy 
melting steel and machine shop turn- 
ings each are off 25 cents a ton. Offer- 
ings from automotive producers are 
a shade more extensive. Demand from 
both Pittsburgh and Youngstown dis- 
tricts continues slow, with the former 
continuing relatively more than the 
latter. The first shipment of scrap 
by water has moved from Detroit to 
Erie, Pa., and to Buffalo. It is under- 
stood that a Buffalo mill has placed 
an order for 20,000 tons of bundles 
and steel for water shipment. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 22.—Scrap 
prices are uncertain and tentative. A 
little tonnage is moving but nothing 
like seasonal tonnage. Heavy melting 
steel commands the same prices, $10.50 
and $10.75, delivered. 

St. Louis, April 22.—While purchas- 
ing of iron and steel scrap by melters 
has picked up during the past week 





Canadian Scrap 


Dealers Buying Prices 





























MONTREAL 

Per Gross Ton 
Iron axles $19.00 
Steel axles 17.00 
Car wheels 14.50 
Stove plate 12.00 
Wrought pipe 6.00 
III scui:isulisinesnicbedtesshipcorenitanitiebniaieinenies 6.50 
Heavy melting stee] ...........:cccccsseessees 8.00 

TORONTO 
Steel axles ........ 14.00 
Iron axles 16.00 
Heavy melting steel] ...........ccseseeessee 9.00 
Turnings .......... 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (Met) ..........cse 15.00 
Malleable (net) 11.50 
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or ten days, the market as a whole 
continues quiet and lower. Further 
cuts in quotations have been made, 
among the items affected being heavy 
melting steel, cast grades, miscel- 
laneous and rails for rolling, locomo- 
tive tires and some steel specialties. 
Toronto, Ont., April 22.—The Easter 
holiday season has played havoc with 
the iron and steel scrap markets. Trad- 
ing has fallen practically to a stand- 
still for forward delivery and spot 


sales. Inquiries have been holding 
up well. Dealers’ buying prices are 
unchanged. 





| Semifinished Steel 





Market Is Quiet—Shipments Slightly 
Ahead of March Rate 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 84 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—New business 
in semifinished steel is confined to oc- 
casional spot orders for small lots. 
Specifications and shipments against 
old orders show little change but 
continue slightly ahead of the March 
rate. Few large orders are being 
placed to test the market but on small 
lots $33 generally prevails for re- 
rolling billets, sheet bars and _ slabs, 
with forging billets continuing $38. 
Wire rods hold at $38. Skelp shows 
little improvement in activity, the 
price continuing 1.80c to 1.85c. 

Philadelphia, April 22.—Billet de- 
mand is slow. Prices are unchanged 
at $33, Pittsburgh, for rerollers and 
$38 for forging quality. 

Youngstown, O., April 22.—Sheet 
bars continue to compose the bulk of 
semifinished steel shipments from 
mills here. Some billets and slabs 
are being sold. Shipments of wire 
rods probably exceed in tonnage those 
of sheet bars. Billets, sheet bars and 
slabs hold at $33, Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh, while No. 5 soft steel wire 
— are $38, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
and. 


Cleveland, April 22.—Specifications 
for semifinished steel show a moderate 
increase, improvement especially being 
noted in demand from sheet mills. 
New orders are light, and prices hold 
at $33, base, Youngstown and Cleve- 
land, for sheet bars, billets and slabs. 
The leading merchant producer here 


continues to operate 12 of its 14 open 
hearths. 

Chicago, April 22.—Shipments of 
semifinished steel remain active, with 
second quarter buying virtually com- 
pleted. Prices now are regarded as 
nominal at $35, Chicago, for billets, 
blooms and slabs, and sheet bars. 
Wire rods show no marked improve- 
ment in demand. The price continues 
$39, Chicago. 





Operating Rates 





All Changes Reflected In Gains, 
Though Finishing Mills Hold 


Cleveland—Open-hearth steelmaking 
will be at 85 per cent, another rise 
over the preceding week and the 
fourth vonsecutive week that opera- 
tions have shown a gain. This rate, 
which represents 29 of 34 open-hearths 
pouring, is at the highest in nine 
weeks. The leading local interest still 
has 12 of 18 furnaces on. Pig iron 
production still is curtailed by this 
company, with three of its four stacks 
in blast. 

Youngstown, O.—Steel output is at 
70 per cent. Independents have shown 
a gain for the week but finishing mill 
schedules are unchanged... Independ- 
ents have 37 of 51 open-hearths on the 
active list, a gain of three units from 
last week. Corporation steel produc- 
tion is between 65 and 70 per cent. 
Of the 120 independent sheet mills, 
94 will operate unchanged, but strip 
will drop to about 75 per cent. In- 
dependent tin plate continues at 80 
and Corporation’s at 75. Pipe mills 
are slightly better but not above 60. 
Independent bar mills are going at 
about 65, the Corporation’s at 70. 

Chicago—Ingot output nears 95 per 
cent. Illinois Steel Co. is holding in 
blast No. 1 stack at South Chicago, 
scheduled for relining, until May 1 or 
later, and No. 5 furnace is already in 
to take its place. This makes 27 of 
the 36 blast furnace stacks active. 
Sheet mills are 5 to 10 points lower, 
but other finishing mill operating rates 
are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh—No change is noted in 
ingot production from the 75 per cent 
rate prevailing for a number of weeks. 
Finishing mill schedules also are gen- 
erally unchanged. Sheets continue 70 
to 75, with tin plate at 85. Strip 
operations hold at 60 to 65 with pipe 
higher at 50 to 60. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Ingot output 
continues at 90 per cent and finishing 
mills at 75. Fabricating shops here 
are busy. Cast iron pressure pipe 
makers report fewer lettings, but re- 
leases are picking up. 


Myron C. Taylor Honored 


New York, April 22.—New York 
universitv recently conferred upon 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
finance committee, United States 
Steel Corp., the degree of Doc- 
tor of Commercial Science for his 
achievements in American industry. A 
similar degree has been granted to 
only 16 other industrial leaders in the 
past 20 years. 
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ment as Users Continue Buy- 
ing for Current Needs 
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Demand Makes Some Improve- 

















buying and alloy bar producers in- 


GS cos of improvment are discernible in soft steel bars, Chicago 


consumers broadening their 
creasing schedules. 


Buying for immediate needs only is the 
rule and coverage by quarters is not being done to any extent. 


Some 


departments of agricultural implement production promise a record 


and provide heavy bar requirements to mills. 


Prices are unchanged. 
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Chicago, April 22.—Bar mill speci- 
fications represent a broader miscel- 
laneous tonnage than during first 
quarter, despite the fact that individu- 
al orders probably are smaller. Alloy 
steel mills have heavier schedules, due 
in part to automotive and increased 
tractor and implement tonnage. Much 
of the usual second quarter contract 
tonnage now is on books, but the 
tendency persists toward short range 
buying rather than quarterly obliga- 
tions. Harvesting and hay tool pro- 
grams of several larger implement 
works give evidence of exceeding all 
previous production records. Bar mill 
deliveries are three to five weeks, with 
operations about 85 per cent. Soft 
steel bars are quoted 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Chicago. Chicago Heights rail steel 
bar mills are operating double turn on 
fair miscellaneous and building ton- 
nage backlogs. The price to the manu- 
facturing trade is 1.80c to 1.85c, Chi- 
cago Heights. 


New York, April 22.—Steel bars re- 
main steady at 1.80c to 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, with slight improvement in de- 
mand in some quarters. Drop forging 
manufacturers are more active and 
better inquiry is coming from com- 
panies identified with the automotive 
industry. Deliveries range two to 
three weeks on the general run of 
business. 

Philadelphia, April 22.—Steel bar 
demand is somewhat slow as compared 
with the first quarter. Usually quoted 
prices continue 1.80c to 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh, April 22.—Soft steel bar 
demand shows little improvement over 
activity of either the past several 
weeks or of the comparable March 
period. The increased activity in auto- 
motive operations as yet has been re- 
flected only moderately in bar demand. 
The market generally is 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, with 1.85¢ applied in instances 
only on small lots. 

Detroit, April 22.—Specifications for 
soft steel bars continue considerably 
below the level of 1925 but match 
the corresponding period of 1928. 


Ford, Chevrolet and Chrysler are most_ 


active of the automotive group. Shiv- 
ment in this district in April will 
show probably a 10 per cent increase 
over March, but it is spotty, owing 
to the March concentration of im- 
provement in automotive production 
in the hands of three or four leading 


interests. Small buyers can do 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, on soft steel bars with 
the usual preference to tonnage 


buyers. Cleveland makers offer bars 
here at 1.80c, Cleveland mill. Alloy 
steel bars have been under pressure 
but continue 2.65c, mill. 


May Ask Five-day Week 


Youngstown, O., April 22.—A de- 
mand for a five-day week and a six- 
hour work day may be made by the 





Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers now holding its an- 
nual convention here. Meetings will con- 
tinue for some time and nothing defi- 
nite will be disclosed until adjourn- 
ment. Few changes and none of 
great importance in the wage scales 
will be discussed, according to cur- 
rent report. 


Fewer Cars on Order 


The railroads April 1 had 37,117 
freight cars on order, the car service 
division of the American Railway 
association states. On the same day 
last year 42,561 cars were on order, 
and 25,248.0n order April 1, 1928. 
The number of new freight cars in- 
stalled in service during the first thre2 
months this year totaled 24,739, com- 
pared with 8544 for the same period 
in 1929, an increase of 16,195 cars. 


Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va., has 
given employment to 6000 men for 
-~ B gagay year. Its force now exceeds 





Plates 


Car and Pipe Line Requirements 
Active—Large Tonnage Looms 
for Additional Ships 





As a result 


of mail contracts closed recently ten ocean liners are to be 


CU ot mt business in the plate market is light. 


built and bids are being taken on three others. 
60,000 tons of plates are required for the 13. 
specifications are tightening deliveries from Chicago mills. 


More than 
Car and pipe line 
A Chi- 


cago fabricator booked 6500 tons for a southwestern tank job. 
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Chicago, April 22.—Carbuilding 
specifications and pipe line tonnage 
contribute to the continued tight de- 
livery position of plate mills. De- 
liveries are unchanged at four to six 
weeks, although one producer is able 
to make universal mill deliveries in 
about three weeks. Oil tank inquiry 
remains at slightly over 20,000 tons. 
A local fabricator has taken a tank 
contract in the Southwest requiring 
about 6500 tons of plates. A 900-mile 
gas line from the Texas Panhandle 
to Lincoln, Nebr., and other Nebraska 
and Iowa points will be under way 
soon, it is announced by the Lone 
Star Gas Co., one of the three com- 
panies associated in the project. Ship- 
ments are being made by Chicago 
district mills on 130,000 tons of pipe 
line work taken by A. O. Smith Corp. 
in recent months, covering three proj- 
ects. More than 50,000 tons additional 
for pipe lines and stills also are on 
the company’s books. Plate prices 
are on the basis of 1.90c, Chicago. 


New York, April 22.—Platemakers 
are looking hopefully to the shipbuild- 
ing industry to supply considerable 
tonnage of new work. Early action is 
expected on at least a portion of 
the eight United Fruit Line boats, 
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which will require in the aggregate 
close to 50,000 tons of plates, and 
possibly 15,000 tons of shapes. The 
Grace Steamship Co. will be a buyer 
of plates for two vessels on which 
action is expected shortly, and the 
Eastern Steamship Co. will require 
10,000 tons of plates for three boats 
on which bids are now being taken. 
Tank and miscellaneous fabricated 
work continues light. Railroad buying 
also is restricted. Plates continue 
1.85¢ to 1.90c, Coatesville, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, April 22.—Little im- 
provement is noted in specifications 
for plates. Incoming tonnage from 
most leading consumers holds at about 
the March rate. Carbuilders are pro- 
viding a steady tonnage. River equip- 
ment business remains quiet, recent 
awards calling for only 350 tons of 
plates and shapes. Local pipemakers 
have little business in large lapwelded 
material, in adverse comparison with 
activity a year ago. Plates generally 
are 1.80c, Pittsburgh, although local 
producers are forced to shade this in 
meeting eastern competition. 
Cleveland, April 22.—Pressure and 
storage tank producers are specifying 
actively against plate contracts. Gen- 
eral demand still is considerably be- 
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low the 1929 rate, and mills need 
tonnage. Between 3000 and 5000 tons 
of pipe line work is up in three 
projects, one at Detroit requiring 500 
tons; one at Erie, Pa., 2000 tons, and 
one at Barberton, O. Plates sell in 
the open market at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 
Car shops and large fabricators ob- 
tain a preferential figure. Some mills 
quote 1.85c, Pittsburgh, on the aver- 
age inquiry. 

Philadelphia, April 22.—Deviations 
from 1.90c, base, Coatesville, have 
increased noticeably and the market 
now is 1.85¢ to 1.90c. At least 60 
to 70 per cent of the individual buyers 
still are paying 1.90c. On _ business 
where other products figure, notably 
structural and shipbuilding steel, lower 
prices continue to be done. The New 
York Shipbuilding Corp. has booked 
five Oriental liners, each requiring 
5000 tons of plates, shapes and bars, 
and one car float for the Jay street 
terminal, New York, requiring 650 
tons of plates, shapes and bars. East- 
ern mills are not operating above 50 
per cent. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





8500 tons, two gas holders for Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., Los Angeles., to Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. 

950 tons, 60-inch steel pipe, Boston, through 
C. & R. Construction Co., Roxbury, Mass., 
to Walsh-Holyoke Steel Boiler Works, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

500 tons, gas tank for Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif., to Consolidated 
Steel Corp. 

400 tons, Tacoma, Wash., 52-inch pipe line, 
to Birchfield Boiler Works. 

350 tons, plates and shapes, five maneuver boats 
for United States engineers, Cincinnati dis- 
trict, to American Bridge Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








10,000 tons, three steamers, for Eastern Steam- 
ship Co., construction bids being asked. 

500 tons, two boilers for Tacoma, Wash., steam 
power plant; bids in. 





Colorado Fuel & Iron’s 
Quarterly Net Up 


Earnings of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Denver, increased 36 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1930 com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter 
of 1929, the quarterly statement shows. 
Total income for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1929, was $2,347,728, com- 
pared with $2,107,542 for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1929. Net income 
after all charges but before federal 
taxes, was $1,294,157, equal to $3.27 a 
share on 340,505 shares of common 
stock outstanding. Net income for 
the first quarter of last year was 
$939,982, equivalent to $2.34 a share 
on the same share basis. Common 
earnings in the first quarter of 1928 
were $1.24 a share. 


A directory, the first since 1918, 
of all manufacturing industries in 
Ohio, is being compiled by the di- 
vision of labor statistics of the de- 
partment of industrial relations. 


Pipe 








Active Buying Maintained—6500 
Tons Let in California—Munici- 
pal Inquiry Slackens in Chicago. 

















Milwaukee awarded 2114 tons and Holyoke, 


EVERAL attractive lettings were topped by 6500 tons at 
Crockett, Calif. 


Mass., 1500 tons. 


where miscellaneous purchases maintain a good aggregate. 
reports that municipality interest remains keen. 
shows only moderate improvements. 


Municipal buying has receded in Chicago, 


Boston 
Steel pipe demand 
Pipe lines soon will be placed. 
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Chicago, April 22.—Public lettings 
of cast pressure pipe have been scarcer 
in the past few days. Private orders 
from contractors, industrialists and 
several smaller municipalities not ad- 
vertising publicly, however, are hold- 
ing the volume to that of the last 30 
days. Railroads have placed little 
tonnage this year. Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., awarded 15,000 feet of 6 and 
12-inch cast pipe. Chicago delivered 
prices for the larger diameters remain 
$45.20 to $46.20. 


Boston, April 22.—Approximately 


4000 tons of cast pipe await award | 


by municipalities in this section. Simi- 
lar sources placed 2500 tons last week, 
which, with about 5000 tons from 


other sources, made a high selling 
week. The price situation is firm 
with $37 to $38, base, prevailing. 


Prices are particularly well stabilized 
on small quantities. Holyoke, Mass., 
awarded 1500 tons. Worcester, Mass., 
still has 1500 tons up; Winthrop, 
Mass., opened bids on 600 tons and 
Cumberland, R. I., on 700 tons. Peter- 
boro, N. H., will open bids April 28 
on six miles of 6.8 and 10-inch. 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—Pipe demand 
shows less than the usual seasonal 
improvement. Building operations have 
not yet advanced to the point where 
they are reflected materially in stand- 
ard pipe demand with activity in this 
grade only moderately improved over 
the dull first quarter. Oil country 
material is quiet with the outlook 
poor for any substantial improvement 
in this direction for some time. Sev- 
eral pending line pipe tonnages are 
expected to be closed shortly but 
little new business is developing. Mill 
operations have been stepped up re- 
cently, currently averaging 59 to 60 
per cent. 


Cleveland, April 22.—Buttweld pipe 
specifications from jobbers are fairly 
steady, although each order is small. 
Some plumbers’ supply stores order a 
mixed carload a week, others one a 
month. Mill supply houses are buy- 
ing both buttweld and lapweld a little 
more liberally. Prices are firm and 
pipe mill operations are up a trifle to 
about 50 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 22.—While 
lettings for cast pressure pipe were 
not as heavy last week as in the pre- 
ceding one, the trade is active. Pro- 
duction is being maintained and de- 
liveries are being rushed. Furnace 
interests are urging’ specifications 
against pig iron contracts and there 


has been a willingness to accept more 
iron. 

New York, April 22.—Bids were 
opened here today by the local water 
department on 400 tons of 20-inch 
pipe for Queens, N. Y., and 100 tons 
of 20-inch for Krooklyn, N. Y. Morris- 
town, N. J., will open bids April 23 
on 280 tons of 8, 10, and 12-inch pipe. 
Fresh inquiry is slack. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





15,000 feet, 6 and 12-inch cast pipe for Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., to unstated producers. 

6500 tons, 20-inch cast pipe, California-Ha- 
waiian Sugar Co., Crockett, Calif., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

2114 tons, 36 to 48-inch class C cast pipe, 
Milwaukee, to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., on bid of $40.40 for plain pipe, with 
$40.90 as an alternate bid, and $50.40 for 
lugged pipe. Other bids $42.50 for plain 
and $57.50 for lugged pipe by James B. 
Clow & Sons. J. C. Eardley Co., Chicago, 
low on 97 tons of 20 to 48-inch special cast- 
ings at $128 per ton; other bidders, United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., $135; James B. 
Clow & Sons, $150. 

1500 tons, 6 to 24-inch cast pipe, Holyoke, 
Mass., to R. D. Wood & Co. 

617 tons, 4 to 12-inch class 150 cast pipe, Santa 
a Calif., to United States Pipe & Foundry 
r) 


400 tons, 6 and 12-inch Monocast pipe, Victoria 
and Sanich, B. C., to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

300 tons, 6 to 10-inch cast pipe, Watertown, 
Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

300 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe, Brookline, 
Mass., to Donaldson Iron Co. 

200 tons, 4 to 16-inch cast pipe for Battle 
Creek, Mich., to Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 

150 tons, 4 to 6-inch cast pipe for Gordon, Nebr., 
to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

125 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe, Marlboro, 
Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

125 tons, 6 to 14-inch cast pipe, Everett, Mass., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

100 tons, 4-inch cast pipe, Middleboro, Mass., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

100 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for Two Rivers, 
Wis., to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





700 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe, Cumberland, 
R. I.; bids opened April 18. 

600 tons, 16-inch cast pipe, Winthrop, Mass. ; 
bids opened April 17. 

500 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe, Wenatchee, 
Wash. ; bids in. 

, 6 and 12-inch cast pipe, Peabody, 

; bids open April 28 

280 tons, 8, 10 and 12-inch cast pipe, Morris- 
town, N. J., bids April 23. 

240 tons, 16-inch cast pipe for Minneapolis ; bids 
April 24. 

161 tons, 4 to 8-inch class 150 cast pipe, Los 
Angeles county water works district No. 10; 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., low bidder. 

160 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe for Oak Park, 
Ill. ; bids May 2. 
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100 tons, 6-inch cast pipe, Whitman, 
bids opened April 12; no award. 
Unstated tonnage, six miles of 6, 8 and 10-inch 
cast pipe, Peterboro, N. H.; bids open April 

28; to be bought by contractor. 


Mass. ; 





Tin Plate 








Specifications Slightly Heavier—New 
Business Light 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 84 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—Tin plate 
specifications are slightly heavier al- 
though mill operations generally are 
unchanged at 85 per cent. Some in- 
dependent producers continue at ca- 
pacity, but lighter schedules of other 
makers reflect the anticipated tonnage 
rolled during the latter part of last 
year. Canmakers are taking tonnage 
at about the volume that had been 
anticipated earlier in the year but 
there have. been few requests for ad- 
vance shipments. New business con- 
tinues light. The market is steady 
at $5.25 per 100-pound base box, Pitts- 
burgh. 





Iron Ore 





Market Quiet—Stocks Nearly 5,000,000 
Tons Ahead of Last Year 
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Cleveland, April 22.—Business in the 
Lake Superior iron ore market is de- 
veloping slowly, many consumers being 
undecided as to their requirements 
for the season. Open market tonnage 
has not improved. The amount of ore 
on hand at lower lake docks and at 
furnaces April 1 was 4,781,860 tons 
more than on April 1, 1929, as shown 
by the following report from the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore association: 


Tons 
Ore consumed in February. .............000+ 4,062,331 
Ore consumed in March  .............ccceeee 4,628,438 
Bereeme Bi BERTESDD « esecaecccvcerecesicesscnccee sissveee 566,107 
Ore consumed in March, 1929 ............... 5,465,015 


Ore on hand at furnaces, April 1, 1930..19,785,012 
Ore on Lake Erie docks, April 1, 1930.... 5,092,264 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie docks 

MEE | E;: TIPOO arrginsrtiettnidtiiineschisnnnaaie 24,877,276 
ety - Rael =: TR ii cititiniinaininn 20,005,416 


Mines are beginning to send ore to 
upper lake docks for loading, but ves- 
sel shipments have not started from 
the head of the lakes, and the move- 
ment from lower ports is just getting 
under way. 


Sheet & Tube Earnings 
Show Sharp Drop 


First quarter earnings of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., amounted to $2,516,705, a de- 
cline of 43 per cent compared with the 
$4,430,316 reported for the first quar- 
ter of last year. Earnings for the past 
quarter were equal to $1.93 a share on 
1,200,000 shares of common stock com- 
pared with $4.22 a share on 1,000,000 
shares a year ago, or $352 a share on 
the present share basis. Net income 


for the first three months of 1928 
amounted to $1,663,516, or $1.43 a 
share on 1,000,000 shares. 
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Sheets 





Mice activity is noted in the sheet market. 


Automotive Tonnage Increasing, 
but Limited to Few Companies— 
Miscellaneous Lines Doing Well 








Demand for au- 


tomotive tonnage has picked up, mainly on the strength of 


Ford and Chevrolet requirements. 
subsidiaries also are placing good orders. 


Some of the Chrysler 
Other miscellaneous in- 


dustries are maintaining fairly high operating rates and some of 
them are increasing their sheet requirements. 
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Pittsburgh, April 22.—Improvement 
in sheet business has been more rapid 
recently. Incoming tonnage for some 
producers during the past week was 
the heaviest since the first of the 
year. Automobile sheets are repre- 
sented in this gain, although automo- 
tive tonnage continues spotty, with 
Ford and Chevrolet still accounting 
for the bulk of it. Sheet require- 
ments of most other consumers are at 
the highest levels of the year. Mill 
operations are slightly higher but gen- 
erally continue 70 to 75 per cent. 
Prices are unchanged although some 
shading continues to be noted on 
certain grades. Black sheets usually 
are 2.65¢c except in the case of spe- 
cial finishes and attractive lots which 
are going at 2.55c. Tin mill black 
is 2.80e to 2.90c. Galvanized is 3.30c 
to consumers with jobbers occasionally 
obtaining a differential below this 
figure. Blue annealed continue 2.10c 
and 2.25c, with autobody 3.80c. 

Cleveland, April 22.—Automotive 
sheet buyers are keeping requirements 
down to the minimum, though Ford 
and Chevrolet are going ahead with 
expanded schedules, the latter ex- 
pecting to reach 90,000 for April. A 
Cleveland plant making Chevrolet 
six bodies is reported to have reached 
22,000 jobs last week and has the 
same schedule this week. Full fin- 
ished sheets continue 3.80c, Pittsburgh. 
Metal furniture sheets are held at 
3.80c with difficulty, 3.70c having 
been done in several instances. Some 
2.55¢ prices again have appeared for 
prompt black sheets and 3.25c to 3.30c 
is quoted on galvanized. Some sheet 
sellers report certain large accounts 
are 1000 to 2500 tons behind their 
comparable 1929 specifications. 

Detroit, April 22.—The expanding 
Ford production program has entailed 
the placing of good business in sheets 
recently. Chevrolet requirements have 
increased, as have those of some of 
the Chrysler subsidiaries. Orders 
from other automotive consumers, 
however, are slight. Releases from 
Hudson-Essex still are held up. Ship- 
ments into this district in April will 
show a moderate increase’ over 
March. Autobody sheets continue 
3.80c, Pittsburgh, and black sheets are 
usually 2.55c. 

Chicago, April 22.—While blue an- 
nealed sheet demand shows no de- 
crease, a falling off in orders is re- 
ported in black and galvanized grades. 
This has resulted in a weaker price 
position of those grades but mill 
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quotations still are being made on the 
basis of 3.40c to 3.50c for No. 24 gal- 
vanized and 2.75c, mills, for No. 24 
black. Blue annealed prices are un- 
changed. Western mill operations are 
on a_ slightly reduced scale _ this 
week, the average being 70 to 75 per 
cent. 


New York, April 22.—Sheet demand 
is moderately good, with prices un- 
changed. Galvanized sheets continue 
3.25¢ to 3.30c, Pittsburgh, and black 
sheets 2.60c to 2.65c, Pittsburgh. In 
both instances the lower figures are the 
more representative. Blue annealed 
sheets are 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh, 
and blue annealed plates 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
with the lower prices more represen- 
tative of the market to jobbers than 
of the general trade. 

Philadelphia, April 22.—Sheet busi- 
ness is quieter and prices are un- 
changed.. Black sheets generally are 
2.60c to 2.65c, base, Pittsburgh, though 
grades taking large extras are $2 a 
ton lower. Blue annealed are 2.10c 
and 2.25c, on heavy and light gages, 
respectively, subject to concessions in 
competition with strip steel. Galvan- 
ized sheets are 3.25¢ to 3.30c, base, 
Pittsburgh. Eastern sheet mills are 
operating at 65 to 75 per cent. 


Youngstown, O., April 22.—Sheet 
order books in no instance carry more 
than two or three weeks’ specifications. 
Independent mills are operating at 
about 76 per cent, compared with 
75 per cent last week. Some makers 
of parts for the lower priced auto- 
mobiles are distributing slightly larger 
sheet orders. Black sheets are held at 
2.65¢, Pittsburgh; galvanized 3.30c; 
autobody 3.80c; Nos. 9 and 10 gage 
blue annealed 2.10c, and No. 13 gage 
2.25c. 

Cincinnati, April 22.—Conservative 
buying is still evident in district sheet 
mills which are operating about 60 per 
cent, unchanged for several weeks. 
Automotive demand continues disap- 
pointing. 

St. Louis, April 22.—Manufacturers 
and distributors of sheets report im- 
provement during the past week. 
Specifications from some important 
consumers have picked up _ substan- 
tially. Prices are steady. 


Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, 
N. S., has blown in No. 1 blast fur- 
nace, which has just been remodeled 
and relined at an estimated cost of 
$750,000. 
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Structural Shapes 





ORE quiet from an award standpoint than 
in several weeks, the 


aggregate 


burgh, 1365 tons. 


Chicago, April 22.—Structural mill 
operations remain unchanged at close 
to 85 per cent. Deliveries are un- 
changed at three to five weeks. Pend- 
ing inquiry amounts to more than 15,- 
000 tons, including 7000 tons in bridge 
work for Santa Fe. Progress in the 
settlement of the traction difficulties 
in Chicago gives further promise of 
subway construction later. About 
6700 tons for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. building, in Mil- 
waukee, will be awarded shortly, and 
the administration building for the 
Chicago Century of Progress exposi- 
tion will be let this week. Plain ma- 
terial prices remain 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Chicago. 

Boston, April 22.— Conditions are 
but little changed in structural steel. 
A limited tonnage in odd lots was 
awarded, but pending work of larger 
proportions approaches the _ closing 
stage. A state bridge at Monroe, Vt., 
will reguire 300 tons. Several other 
jobs are up taking 100 to 200 tons at 
a time. 

New York, April 22.—Structural 
buying is light. Except for subway 
work and one or two large buildings 
the immediate outlook is not promis- 
ing. Meanwhile, plain material prices 
are easy, with attractive tonnages tak- 


ing concessions under 2.045c, New 
York. 
Philadelphia, April 22.—Structural 


demand continues slow and eastern 
shape mills are not operating above 
65 to 75 per cent. Shape prices con- 
tinue 1.75c to 1.85c, base, mill, on 
plain standard shapes, although lower 
prices continue to be done on large 
tonnages. 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—Structural 
business is less active in this district. 
Both awards and inquiry declined 
from the volume of the preceding 
several weeks. Most fabricating shops 
are fairly well engaged but backlogs 
generally are only moderate. Specifica- 
tions for plain material are about the 
same as in March, considered but fair 
for this period. The market generally 
is 1.80c, Pittsburgh, with attractive 
tonnages going at less. The Duquesne 
club addition, 1365 tons, went to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. A 3000-ton bridge 
is up for bids at Jacobs Creek, Pa. 

Cleveland, April 22.—Structural 
shape awards continue to lag. A num- 
ber of jobs are actively pending or 
tentatively projected. Some are ex- 





structural 

saw only about 13,000 tons let, as against 
42,885 tons the preceding week. 
includes Mayflower hotel, 
about 2000 tons, and Duquesne club addition, Pitts- 
Most awards are in the 100 to 
650-ton class, hence are disappointing coming at 








market 


Current week’s 
Akron, O., 
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pected to reach the closing stage by 
late April or mid May. Mills report 
fair activity in plain material speci- 
fications. Large consumers can buy 
at 1.75c, Pittsburgh, with 1.80c to 
1.85c still named. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 22.—Steady 
operations are reported by structural 
steel fabricators: with prospects con- 
sidered bright. One of the larger 
shops continues with a partial night 
schedule in an effort to fill con- 
tracts on which delivery is urgent. 
Several small tonnage awards were 
received last week. All fabricated 
work on jobs for Gulf States Steel 
Co.’s new plate and sheet mills is 
now being erected. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





3200 tons, addition to department of agricul- 
ture building, Washington, instead of 3100 
tons, as noted in last week’s issue of IRoN 
TRADE REVIEW, to American Bridge Co. 


2000 tons, Mayflower hotel, Akron, O., to Bur- 
ger Iron Co., through Carmichael Construc- 
tion Co., general contractor. Job originally 
involved 3500 tons but plans were revised. 

1800 tons, Pilgrim state hospital, Long Island, 
N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., through 
Turner Construction Co., instead of 1500 
tons, as noted last week; remaining 1400 
tons, to be awarded later. 

1365 tons, addition, Duquesne club, Pittsburgh, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

725 tons, buildings for Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad, at Topeka, Kans., to Cap- 
ital Iron Works. 

650 tons, New Jersey section of subway, route 
25, sections 3 and 4, New York, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

563 tons, mechanical engineering building, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. : 

560 tons, pottery building, Hall China Co., 
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Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this. week.................... 12,825 
Awards last. week.................... 42.885 
Awards two weeks ago............ 24,020 
Awards this week in 1929........ 32,435 
Awards weekly awards, 1930 31,206 


Average weekly awards, 1929 38,603 
Average weekly awards, Mar. 27,797 
Total awards to date, 1929.... 706,266 
Total awards to date, 1930.... 530,495 
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Fewer Jobs Let— Individual Awards Smaller 
—Inquiry Rate Well Maintained—Three 
New York Subways Total 18,710 Tons 













a time when contracting should be picking up. 
Pending work represents large totals in various 
areas, however, so that prospects are bright. 
York reporting 18,710 tons of subway work up, 
notes considerable office building activity, and a 
5000-ton pier shed soon to be closed there. 
ton office building at Milwaukee is slated for early 
award as is a 2500-ton publishing plant at Detroit. 


New 


A 6700- 


East Liverpool, O., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
500 tons, apartment, Grand and Broome streets, 
New York, to D. & R. Iron Works instead 
of Dreier Iron Works as reported last week. 
500 tons, vocational school, St. Louis, to Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, Akron, O., to 
Burger Iron Co., through Clemmer & Johnson 
Co., general contractor. Job originally in- 
volved 1200 tons but plans were revised. 

500 tons, school No. 159, Bayside, Long Island, 
N. Y., to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

470 tons, store building, G. C. Murphy Co., 
Pittsburgh, to John Eichleay Jr. Co. 

450 tons, Market street bridge, Erie railroad, 
Paterson, N. J., to American Bridge Co. 

400 tons, telephone building, Daly street, Los 
Angeles, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

400 tons, building for Rensselaer Polytechnic in- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co. 

375 tons, several bridges, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railroad, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

300 tons, tube manufacturing building, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., to Wheeling Structural Steel Co. 

256 tons, extension to fruit auction and sales 
house, Pittsburgh, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

250 tons, signal towers and supports, Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad, Baltimore, to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. 

225 tons, freight station, Reading, Philadelphia, 
to Montgomery Iron & Steel Co. 

200 tons, vocational building, City College of 
New York, New York, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co. 

200 tons, boiler house addition, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., to Belmont Iron Works. 

180 tons, Kress building, Stockton, Calif., to 
Schrader Iron Works. 

175 tons, state bridge, 
Bridge Co. 

170 tons, Home for the Poor, York, Pa., to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

155 tons, college building and chapel, Duschesne 
college, Omaha, Nebr., to Paxton & Vierling 
Iron Works. 

153 tons, memorial tower, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

150 tons, Psychopathic hospital, Philadelphia, 
to American Bridge Co. 

127 tons, barracks, West Point, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Fabricators Inc. 

126 tons, warehouse, Grinnell Co. of the Pa- 
cific Coast, Seattle, to Isaacson Iron Works. 

100 tons, addition to Fisk street substation, 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, to un- 
stated fabricator. 

100 tons, pulp mill addition, St. Helens, Oreg., 
to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, building for Montgomery Gravel Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., to Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co. 


Maine, to American 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





9460 tons, subway, route 108, section 6, New 
York. 

6000 tons, subway, route 103, section 5, New 
York. 

5000 tons, pier shed, Munson Steamship line, 
New York. 

3250 tons, subway, route 103, section 4, New 


York. - 

3000 tons, office building, Broad street, New 
York; Adelson Construction & Engineering 
Co., engineer. 

3000 tons, bridge, Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
railroad, Jacobs Creek, Pa. 
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2500 tons, addition, 
Co., Detroit. 

2500 tons, Louis Dinkler hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

2500 tons, Grover Cleveland high school, Queens, 
N. Y.; bids in April 22. 

2000 tons, building, Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

2500 tons, state office building, Boston. 
2000 tons, Merchants National Bank building, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; bids opened April 21. 
2000 tons, mill buildings, Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va.; bids in. 

1700 tons, Thirtieth street viaduct, Pennsylvania 
railroad, Philadelphia. 

1500 tons, bridges, Herford and Townsend in- 


lets, New Jersey; general contract to Treast 
& Earl. 


1400 tons, city filtration plant, Detroit; bids in. 


1060 tons, substation, Commonwealth Edison 
Co., California and Addison streets, Chicago. 

1600 tons, union station, Fort Worth, Tex. 

1000 tons, highway bridges at Marietta, Okla. 

1000 tons, state highway bridges, New Jersey. 

800 tons, tower house, Dannemora prison, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 

600 tons, office building, Allied Engineers Inc., 
Youngstown, \ 

600 tons, plant building, W. E. Moore & Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

575 tons, 6-story office building, Third avenue 
and 149th street, New York. 

520 tons, New York state highway bridges. 

5u0 tons, bridge, New York Central railroad. 

500 tons, produce sheds, Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, Baltimore. 

450 tons, Magnin store, Oakland, Calif.; bids 


in. 

800 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; previously noted as involving 500 tons. 

300 tons, hospital, Southern Pacific railroad, San 
Francisco; went reinforced concrete. 

300 tons, bank building at Saginaw, Mich. 

300 tons, 5-story plant addition, Kimberly-Clark 
Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; general 
contract to Wright & Kremers. 

360 tons, state bridge, Monroe, Vt. 

250 tons, municipal bridge, Syracuse, N. Y. 

225 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, Dearborn street 
and Chicago avenue, Chicago. 

sa 2-story garage, Flushing, Long Island, 


200 tons, auditorium and cafeteria, General 
Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 

209 tuns, garage, for the street railway utili- 
ties company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

180 tons, warehouse, Wabash railroad, Roosevelt 
road, Chicago. 

172 tons, theater, Burlington, Vt. 

150 tons, Oriental Research building, University 
of Chicago, Chicago. 

130 tons, Horn & Hardart restaurant, 
Broadway, New York. 

115 tons, 6-story office building, 
society, Lexington 
street, New York. 

112 tons, high school, Quincy, Mass. 

104 tons, .boiler house, Plymouth, Mass. 

100 tons, hangar No. 3, Los Angeles; McClintic- 
Marshall Co. low bidder. 

Unstated tonnage, one section of elevated work 
to be conducted by New York Central rail- 
road at Syracuse, N. Y., plans expected this 
week. Entire development, it is reported, 
will cust approximately $30,000,000. 


J & L’s First Quarter 
Net Off 32 Per Cent 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, reports net income for the 
first quarter of 1930, was $3,555,009. 
This represents a decline of 32 per 
cent compared with the $5,254,179 
earned in the corresponding period of 
last year but it is 22 per cent greater 
than the net of $2,903,457 reported in 
the first quarter of 1928. Total first 
quarter earnings after all expenses 
and allowance for federal taxes, 
amounted to $5,092,356. Surplus for 
the quarter, after divideds, was $1,- 
807,116. 
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Holy Name 
avenue and Sixty-fifth 


The Newton Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., has notified the New York stock 
exchange of a proposed increase in 
authorized common stock from 300,000 
to 500,000 shares. 
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Lettings Fair—Inquiries Ac- 
tive—Road Work Leads in 
East—Prices Weak 


———| 








ing about 2000 tons, were let. A naval air station in Hawaii, 


R's work takes prominence in the East, since three jobs, tak- 


1000 tons, also was awarded. 


A 2500-ton filtration plant 


again is up in Illinois and the general contract on a 1750-ton bridge 
near Pittsburgh was placed. Prospects are bright for good work for 
concrete bar fabricators throughout the summer. 
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Chicago, April 22.—Slight improve- 
ment is shown in reinforcing bars. The 
2500-ton lot for the Galesburg, IIl., 
sewage disposal plant tunnel is being 
readvertised. Bids are being taken by 
the Lincoln Park board in Chicago 
for bridge foundations, 700 tons. It 
is probable a local 600-ton apartment 
will be awarded shortly. Part of the 
tonnage for 140 miles of Illinois road 
work is expected to be let in a few 
days. Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, at Waukegan, IIl., awarded 
150 tons for a power plant addition. 
Rail steel reinforcing bars are quoted 
1.70¢ to 1.75c. 

Bids will be received May 7 for 
about 200 miles of Illinois road work, 
requiring 2000 tons of bars for sur- 
facing and 350 tons for bridges, etc. 

Boston, April 22.—Small diameter 
concrete bars for road work are in 
best demand. Northern Steel Co., 
Everett, Mass., was awarded 1150 
tons for state roads in Vermont and 
492 tons in Massachusetts. Truscon 
Steel Co. was awarded 350 tons for 
Vermont, which is conducting an ex- 
tensive road building program. Odd 
tonnages of regular concrete bars 
totaled about 300 tons for the week. 
The Metropolitan office building, tak- 
ing from 150 to 200 tons, will soon 
be let. 

Cleveland, April 22.—Locally, con- 
crete bar awards are scarce. The 
Y.M.C.A. building at Akron, O., 230 
tons, and the Greenbrier hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 565 tons, 
have gone rail steel. General con- 
tract on the Mayflower hotel, Akron, 
O., 200 tons, went to Carmichael Con- 
struction Co. Early award is ex- 
pected here on 1600 tons for Fulton 
road bridge, and the 13 remaining 
piers for Central-Lorain bridge, about 
1000 tons. While 1.80c to 1.85c, Cleve- 
land, are figures usually quoted, less 
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Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this week...................0 7,526 
Awards last week...................00+ 9,599 
Awards two weeks ago............ 8,640 
Awards this week in 1929.......... 4,990 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 4,849 
Average weekly awards, 1930 6,776 


Average weekly awards, Mar.... 10,172 
Total awards to date, 1929........108,183 
Total awards to date, 1930........ 115,198 
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than the minimum has appeared re- 
cently. 

Pittsburgh, April 22.—Incoming ton- 
nage in concrete reinforcing bars to 
far this month is ahead of the March 
volume and is seasonally heavy. Ac- 
tivity in this district is restricted to 
small lots both in awards and _ in- 
quiry. Booth & Flinn Co. is low 
bidder on the general contract for the 
George Westinghouse bridge, requir- 
ing 1750 tons of reinforcing bars. The 
market continues 2.10c, Pittsburgh, for 
cut lengths and 1.85c for’ stock 
lengths. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 





1400 tons, Houston Terminal elevator, Houston, 
Tex., to Laclede Steel Co. 

1150 tons, state road work, Vermont, to North- 
ern Steel Co. 

1000 tons, pier and bulk head for naval air 
station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, to Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. 

650 tons, 450 tons for foundations and 200 tons 
for superstructure, office building, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwau- 
kee, to unstated fabricator. 

565 tons, rail steel, Greenbrier hotel addition, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., reported 
let to West Virginia Rail Co., through John 
W. Cowper Co., general contractor. 

492 tons, state road work, Massachusetts, two 
projects, to Northern Steel Co. 

400 tons, hospital, Presidio, San Francisco, to 
Truscon Steel Co. 

350 tons, state road work, Vermont, to Truscon 
Steel Co. 

275 tons, 
to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

230 tons, rail steel, Y. M. C. A. building, Akron, 
O., reported let to West Virginia Rail Co., 
through Clemmer & Johnson Co., general 
contractor. 

200 tons, upper deck and viaduct, Queenst«ro 
bridge, New York, to Capitol Steel Corp. lic., 
through Bersin & Romm Engineering Corp., 
general contractor. 

170 tons, hospital, Southern Pacific railroad, 
San Francisco, to Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
165 tons, public school, Vandeventer and En- 
wright avenues, St. Louis, to Missouri Rolling 

Mills Corp. 

150 tons, power plant addition for Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Northern Illinois, Waukegan, III., 
to Calumet Steel Co. 

129 tons, State Teachers’ college, Chico, Calif., 
to Concrete Engineering Co. 

100 tons, Lakeside school for boys, and Sand 
Point building, Seattle, to Northwest Steel 
Rolling Mills. 

100 tons, St. John’s academy, Kansas City, Mo., 
to Construction Products Co. 


cold storage plant, Tacoma, Wash., 





CONTRACTS PENDING , 





2500 tons, sewage disposal plant tunnel, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; project being re-advertised. 

2350 tons, 2000 tons for resurfacing and 350 
tons for bridge and culvert work, Illinois state 
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road work; bids close May 7. 

1750 tons, George Westinghouse bridge, Turtle 
Creek, Pa.; Booth & Flinn Co., low bidder. 

500 tons, express terminal, Chicago & North 
Western railroad, Milwaukee avenue, Chicago, 
for Railway Express agency. 

200 tons, Mayflower hotel, Akron, O.; general 
contract to Carmichael Construction Co. 

125 tons, power house substructure, Tacoma, 
Wash. ; bids in. 

123 tons, Humboldt county paving work, Sacra- 


= 


mento, Calif.; bids May 7. 


Steel Pump Rods Develop 
Unusual Elongation 


Steel rods although normally con- 
sidered most unelastic, stretch and 
contract appreciably when used in 
deep oil well pumping. In many cases 
they act much like rubber _ bands. 
These elastic properties and their ef- 
fect upon oil field pumping operations 
were investigated recently by H. E. 
Dralle, petroleum engineer, and M. 
Stone, research engineer, both of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh Pa. 

Rods, each about 20 feet long, 
screwed together and lowered into a 
well, support at the lower end a 
pump which moves up and down from 
6 to 30 times a minute to bring oil 
to the surface. Because of the start- 
ing, stopping, raising and lowering 
of this string of rods and the long 
column of oil, each rod stretches a 
little. The top rod, of course, stretches 
the most because it supports the total 
weight, and the bottom rod stretches 
the least. 

The slight stretching in each 20- 
foot link added to the stretch in other 
links make up a total of 1 foot or 
more. Stranger still, because of the 
elasticity, the top link in the pumping 
chain may be going up while the bot- 
tom one is going down, or vice versa. 
Wire cables used in drilling act in a 
similar manner, only the elasticity is 
magnified. When the heavy drill bur- 
rows its way a mile or more into the 
ground, the wire line easily may 
stretch 10 or 12 feet. 


World Coal Output Up 


World production of coal of all 
grades in 1929 was 1,540,000,000 metric 
tons, a gain of 6.2 per cent over the 
1,450,000,000 tons of 1928. The United 
States bureau of mines breaks up 1929 
production into 229,000,000 tons 
of lignite and 1,311,000,000 of bitu- 
minous coal and anthracite. Com- 
pared with 1928, output of lignite in- 
creased 5.5 per cent and of bituminous 
coal and anthracite 3.6 per cent. 


Confirm J & L Expansion 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—George M. 
Laughlin Jr., chairman of the board, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., made 
the announcement here today that di- 
rectors last year had authorized ap- 
propriation of $21,000,000 for plant im- 
provements and new construction al- 
though no details were given out today 
where this sum is to be spent. 


Hayes Malleable Iron Co., Chicago, 
has changed its name to Hayes 
Process Co. 





° Early Ordering to Supersede 
Rails & ALS| Present Lull—Miscellaneous Rails 
9 Bought—11 Engines Pending 
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NTICIPATED early car buying by such roads as New York Cen- 

A tral, Illinois Central, Pennsylvania and others is expected to 

sustain present high operating rates of car shops well into 

the third quarter. Northern Pacific bought 250 stock cars. Several 

miscellaneous inquiries includes Erie’s for 150. Primary rail orders 
keep rail mills busy at capacity. New Haven wants ten engines. 


RAILROAD TRACK PRICES, PAGE 84 


Chicago, April 22.—Car shops are 
expecting New York Central, Illinois 
Central and Pennsylvania car  pur- 
chases to help carry their present high 
operation rates well into third quarter. 
Car shop specifications to the finishing 
mills continue at about 4000 to 5000 
tons weekly. 

Rail mill operations are still close 
to capacity on primary rail orders 
which will not be worked off until 
about mid-July. Orders for track fas- 
tenings during the week totaled about 
2500 tons. Only small miscellaneous 
sales of light and heavy section rails 
are now being placed. 

New York, April 22.—While only 
about 800 freight cars and 48 coaches 
now are actively pending more are in 
prospect. Illinois Central’s inquiry, ex- 
pected to be issued formally this week, 
will call for approximately 2200 
freight and 100 coaches. Northern 
Pacific ordered 250 stock cars from 
Ryan Car Co. Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
press is inquiring for 366 underframes. 


Philadelphia, April 22.—Norfolk 
Southern railroad is inquiring for 300 
kegs of track spikes. 

Pittsburgh, April 22.—Specifications 
for track material show little change 
but continue in fair seasonal volume. 
New business remains light in most 
lines. The Virginian railroad placed 
500 coal cars for rebuilding with the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. The mar- 
ket on track material continues steady, 
with railroad spikes 2.80c and track 
bolts 3.80c, Pittsburgh. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Northern Pacific, 250 40-ton stock cars to Ryan 
Car Co. 

Virginian, rebuilding of 500 coal cars, to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





Aluminum Co. of America, 20 special hopper 
cars. 

Erie, 150 convertible ballast cars. 

Fruit Growers’ Express, 366 underframes. 

Illinois Central, 10 electric suburban cars and 10 
trailers. Formal inquiry expected late this 
week for 2200 freight cars and 100 coaches. 


Wheeling Steel Corp., 12 all-steel flat cars. 


Warrior River Terminal, New Orleans, 65 gon- 
dolas. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, 10 electric 
locomotives. 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania, one locomotive. 


Tin Consumption for Tin 


Plate Increases 


New York, April 22.—Consumption 
of tin for the manufacture of tin 
plate increased to 27,681 tons in 1929, 
from 25,578 tons in the preceding year, 
according to the American bureau of 
metal statistics. The average amount 
of tin used per gross ton of tin plate 
was 34.448 pounds in 1929. This 
amount was larger than in 1928 or 
1927, but smaller than in any prior 
year for which statistics have been 
compiled. 

The use of tin is in inverse relation 
to the level of prices. After the world 
war when tin was cheap the weight 
of coating on tin plate increased, and 
then in the period of rising prices it 
decreased materially. Now in the past 
two years of lower prices its use has 
increased again. 

The use of lead and tin in terne 
plate has decreased regularly, irre- 
spective of price, so the coatings are 
lighter than ever before. An average 
of 13.831 pounds of tin and 55.724 
pounds of lead were used per gross 
ton of terne plate produced in 1929, 
compared with 15.781 pounds of tin 
and 62.995 pounds of lead in 1928. 
The total amount of tin used for mak- 
ing terne plate in 1929 was 941 tons, 
and of lead 3790 tons. 


Issues Cross-Tie Booklet 


A 38-page booklet entitled “Rail- 
way Stee] Cross Ties” has been issued 
by the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
describing its sections from 9.4 to 24 
pounds per foot for steam, electric and 
industrial railways. Designs of sec- 
tions and fastenings are illustrated 
and elements of cross ties, weights of 
clips and bolts and standard size of 
bolt holes are tabulated as an aid in 
the determination of the proper con- 
struction to suit conditions. 


Of 22,599,701 passenger automobiles 
in use in United States Dec. 31, 1929, 
6,356,901 or 28.13 per cent, were 
manufactured by General Motors Corp. 
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Cold Finished Steel 


Gain Over March Shown in De- 
mand from Most Users—Vol- 
ume Far Below 1929 








Strip 











AKERS of strip steel find bookings better than those of 
the same period in March but much less than those of April, 


1929. 


latter needing support from automotive users. 


Hot-rolled is in better demand than cold-rolled, the 


Mills producing this 


grade have shortened operations in some instances while hot mills 
have been able to increase production slightly. 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 84 


Chicago, April 22.—Cold-rolled strip 
tonnage has been less active and it is 
indicated mill operations are a shade 
lighter. Automotive releases are un- 
changed. Cold-rolled strip prices are 
based on 2.55¢ to 2.65c, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland. Hot-rolled strip quotations 
are unchanged at 1.90c te 2.00c for 
narrow strip, and 1.80c to 1.90c for 
wider material. Hot-rolled strip mills 
are operating at about 60 per cent for 
the Chicago district. 

New York, April 22.—The market 
on strip steel is unchanged both as to 
demand and prices. Business is spotty, 
with wide hot strip i.70c to 1.80c 
and narrow 1.80c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


shipments are billed at 1.70c and 1.80c. 
Cold strip sells regularly at 2.55c, 
Cleveland, although some effort still is 
made to obtain 2.65¢ on small cuan- 
tities. 

Detroit, April 22.—Hot-rolled wide 
strip is usually 1.70c, Pittsburgh, and 
narrow width 1.80c. Occasional small 
orders are entered at slightly higher 


levels. Cold-rolled strip is 2.55c, 
Cleveland. Specifications for strip 
continue spotty, with shipments to 


Ford and to Ford parts makers show- 
ing notable gain. 


April Releases Expand—Automotive, 
General Takers Show Movement 
COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 84 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—Shipments of 
cold-finished steel bars so far this 
month are ahead of the March rate 
although incoming tonnage shows lit- 
tle gain over the past 30 days. The 
heavier movement to autmotive users 
largely is accounted for by improved 
operations of the two leading interests. 
The market generally remains steady 
at 2.10c, mills. Turned and ground 
shafting continues 2.45¢ to 2.90c. 

Cleveland, April 22,—Automotive 
consumers of cold-finished bars con- 
tinue to expand their specifications in 
a moderate way. Spark plug manu- 
facturers are taking more hexagons. 
Some office and household equipment 
producers are taking slightly more 
material. Despite manifest weakness 
in hot rolled bars, the cold-finished 
product continues to be held at 2.10c. 


Detroit, April 22.—Cold-finished 
bars are 2.00c to 2.10c, Cleveland. 
Specifications show a moderate in- 


crease but are much under last April. 





Nail Prices Settling to Steady 
Basis—Merchant Lines Lack 
Usual Seasonal Activity 


Cold strip is 2.55¢ to 2.65¢, Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia, April 22.—Strip sheet 
is generally 1.85c to 2.00c, base, Pitts- 


Wire 











burgh, for heavy and light gages, 
subject to occasional concessions on 
automotive and other tonnage busi- 
ness. Hot-rolled strip continues at 
1.70c to 1.80c for wide and 1.80c to 
1.90c for narrow. Cold-rolled strip is 
2.55¢, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, April 22.—<Activity in 
strip steel continues seasonably light 
despite the substantial improvement 
shown in demand compared _ with 
March activity. Improved buying by 
automotive consumers remains spotty 
with most gain from producers in 
the light car class. Cold-strip opera- 
tions have dipped to 30 per cent fol- 
lowing a slight bulge a week ago. 
Schedules of hot mills average 60 
to 65 per cent. Prices are steady 
at 1.80c to 1.90c for narrow hot strip 
and 1.70c to 1.80c for wide. Cold 
strip is 2.55¢ to 2.65c. 

Youngstown, O., April 22.—Most de- 
mand for strip steel this week is 
for hot-rolled since demand for cold- 
rolled still is for small lot orders. The 
automotive trade continues to furnish 
most specifications for hot-rolled. Nar- 
row hot strip is 1.80c to 1.90c, while 
wider hot-rolled is 1.70c to 1.80c. Cold- 
rolled is 2.55c to 2.65c, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland. 

Cleveland, April 22.—One or two 
hot strip producers report bookings 
about three times those of the same 
period of March but far behind the 
1929 rate. Improvement in cold strip 
over March is not so marked. Two 
or three large tonnage users are tak- 
ing regular shipments on a gradually 
increased scale but most consumers 
take only absolute requirements. Some 
small lots of hot strip still carry 
1.80c and 1.90c, Pittsburgh, on wide 
and narrow, respectively, but most 
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ERCHANT wire prices are becoming clearer and nails at 
$2.20 to $2.30 seem fairly firm, with lower prices in the East 


met less frequently. 


Fencing has passed its seasonal peak. 


Demand in general is unchanged with most activity restricted. Most 


makers find bookings better than a month ago in most lines. 


Manu- 


facturers’ wire demand is on the upgrade. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 84 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—The price sit- 
uation on merchant wire products 
gradually is clarifying with the mar- 
ket generally on a $2.20 to $2.30 basis 
for standard wire nails. Other mer- 
chant products vary accordingly. Oc- 
casional reports of lower prices are 
heard, largely in the East, but are 
exceptional. Bright plain wire, which 
has been in relatively better demand 
than merchant products, continues 
2.40c. Business shows little change, 
with activity in merchant lines still 
restricted. 

New York, April 22.—The nail mar- 
ket is somewhat more stabilized, with 
most sellers now endeavoring to ob- 
tain $2.20, Pittsburgh, on jobber busi- 
ness and $2.30 on general merchant 
business. These prices, however, are 
not firmly established. Meanwhile, 
fresh buying is light, although better 
than a month ago. Bright plain wire 
is unchanged at 2.40c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, April 22.-Manufacturers’ 
wire demand is on the upgrade. At- 
tractive tonnages are being booked 
each week from a varied line of con- 
sumers. Automotive tonnage is im- 


proving. The wire quotation still is 
2.40c, Cleveland. Nails are usually 
$2.20, Cleveland, to jobbers, and 2.30 
to the trade. 

Philadelphia, April 22.—Nail market 
here generally has been modified to 
$2.20, base, Pittsburgh. 

Worcester, Mass., April 22.—Wire 
production is better although the up- 
ward movement at present is slight. 
April figures are beginning to show 
some acceleration towards the higher 
mark before the summer depression. 
Prices are maintaining their levels. 
Plain bright wire to dealers is at 
2.55¢ to 2.65c, base, Worcester, to 
dealers. 

Chicago, April 22.—Several wire pro- 
ducers expect heavier buying of elec- 
trical steel strand and other elec- 
trical wire products following the 
copper price reduction. Orders are 
fairly numerous for manufacturers’ 
wire, but tonnages are small and fast 
delivery service is asked. Woven fenc- 
ing business is passing its seasonal 
peak. Annealed fence wire remains 
a to 2.60c, Chicago or western 
mills. 
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Export Sales of Copper Rise Following Price 
Cut but Domestic Trading Lags—Tin and 
Zinc Easy—Lead Holds Steady 





: IN onferrous Metals 















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 





——Copper Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead lLeadEast Zinc 98-99 % Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
April NG iat initrd ticinscatihintaaipadiediiataald 14.00 14.10 13.70 36.30 36.70 5.50 5.40 4.85 23.90 7.75 35.00 
April 5 PS Cer eT, 14.00 14.10 13.70 36.50 36.80 5.50 5.40 4.8214 23.90 7.75 35.00 
April - Ra Sa eee ee 14.00 14.10 13.70 36.50 36.80 5.50 5.40 4.80 23.90 7.75 35.00 
April 21 i ciiahetistiansimciunatessandpeinieanidivaunnige 14.00 14.10 13.70 36.50 36.80 5.50 5.40 4.80 23.90 7.75 35.00 
UIT iininsedctindinsicanenatiandk 14.00 14.10 13.6214 35.87% 36.25 5.50 5.40 4.75 23.90 7.62% 35.00 


EW YORK, April 22.—Recent 

cut of 4 cents in the price of 

copper has brought out tre- 

mendous export buying but 
only a small amount of business in 
the domestic market. The lag in busi- 
ness here has been largely due to 
delay in announcement of new mill 
product prices. Other metal sales are 
quiet, with very little change in prices 
expect in tin and zinc. 

Consumption of nonferrous metals 
has changed little in recent weeks, 
and is running on a level closely 
parallel with that of steel. It is 
probable that metal consumption as a 
whole is larger than at any other 
time since last autumn. 

Brass mill prices have been cut 
by 2% to 4 cents a pound. Most 
of the yellow brass items are down 
2% cents. Products high in alloy 
have taken the smaller cuts, while 
pure copper and the products low in 
alloys have been subjected to the 
larger cuts. Copper wire prices have 
been further delayed. Much interest 
has been shown in business at the new 
prices, but as yet it is impossible to 
tell how much tonnage will be placed 
in the immediate future. 

Copper—Rumors of a further price 
cut below the 14-cent level have been 
heard in the trade this week. On the 
other hand, opinion exists in many 
places that the market is firm and 
will wait only for a substantial im- 
provement in business to go slightly 
higher. Sales for export in the first 
few days following the cut were larger 
than production. 

Zinc—Dullness of new business has 
forced the market back to the lowest 
level of the past few years. The 
market had recovered about 15 points 
but buying was not sufficient to re- 
move sales pressure. Large stocks 
continue to weigh against the market. 
However, if the lower price of copper 
should prove to be a turning point in 
the buying of brass products, the zinc 
market probably would benefit. 

Tin—With the London market closed 
several days out of the week and a 
holiday spirit here, business has been 
practically at a standstill. For sev- 
eral days the market was nominal at 
36.50c. On Tuesday, however, Straits 
spot metal dropped to 35.87%c fol- 
lowing declines on first and second 
call in London. The low level of 
prices stimulated some buying in- 
quiry. 

Lead—Prices have held unchanged 
in this country despite a decline in 
London on Tuesday. Demand has been 
quiet for the most part. 


Aluminum—Prices are holding un- 
changed in a quiet market.—Daily 
Metal Trade. 


Great Lakes Transit Corp., Buf- 
falo, will remodel the package 
freighter F. D. UNbDERWooD to carry 
long pipe and concrete bars. 
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Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 


SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high).........cccccccseee 20.50 
SS l,l eee 23.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 9.25 
Zine sheet (100-pound base) ........ 10.00 
Zinc strip (100-pound base) ........ 9.50 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
gage, 3 to 72 inches wide ........ 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBE 
Yellow brass (high) .............ccseeee 25.50 
PTE ET LR Nae een ae ae 26.00 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 18.75 
ae ae 21.50 
WIRE 
Yellow brass (high)  ...............:c008 21.00 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


ee eS Ie 9.00 to 9.25 

RIUIIIINID v ilhs icles ancusbcudeeiecbStensilbes ¢cusccooraeas 8.00 to 8.25 

EPPING. sccivvtinsinicsctsandaasstiacanntedveventin’ 9.00 to 9.50 

I ES CA PORTE Bo 8.25 to 8.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

RUE > achcsatsiectsseaec ucipesenialonishensiommcan 6.00 to 6.50 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 





New York 11.25 to 11.50 
SERIE SA ine 10.00 to 10.25 
Chicago ....... ritiecoenebaiiies 10.50 to 11.00 
GRUIIAL > \crccnscdhbcdenebblsevessootataacdecauaes 10.00 to 10.50 
RR ee Pa eRe 9.00 to 9.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
BO TL NEI picaastinspaphopsdsicieeauinenseonsbanananeas 8.00 to 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CPUINES © sacs dere Rbactdbeivictinasdicentanend 7.00 to 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
UD AUR = sales sccvacecankshooriecticnnivansinsinn 10.50 to 10.75 
RID. ctinixdinlagunnicustemedlindcsaeicamaitmiank 8.50 to 9.00 
ES i Ie SERIES CS Dior 9.00 to 9.50 
fag RESALES COSI 5. eee 9.00 to 9.50 


LIGHT BRASS 
MI 1s isscscsicadaakctsraes ti eee agstebiapevanaiibcele 
ERS Sia S Rp Smre cre Weed me eer ot 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 





New York 

Cleveland 

St. Louis 

ALUMINUM 
Clippings, soft, Cleveland ............. 13.00 to 14.00 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland ............ 10.00 to 11.00 
Borings, Cleveland. ...........c.cccssssseeseeee 7.00 to 7.50 
Oi EER EO ee 9.00 to 9.50 
SE, SOUR. ~Scikdcackacisesinicthineieeaiinans 9.00 to 9.50 
Gantt TR: Tie iis ctsinicsevicacrcioseceiganien 8.50 
Secondary Metals 

Remelt aluminum No. 12........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5  ..........ccccecsees 12.75 to 13.00 
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Coke By-Products 





Demand Moderate With Prices Stable 
—Dyestuff Buying Disappoints 


New York, April 22.—Coke by-prod- 
ucts are moderately active at firm 
and unchanged prices. Shipments 
against contracts make up the bulk 
of the moving volume, but spot busi- 
ness holds up well. Export trade in 
benzol has increased slightly. Toluol 
demand is steady, following the re- 


HUCOUULCAUUAONENNNETEOOUOU TEEN EUAOUAUEUTNGNAUEOUU TEAL ALAU SATAN Mee 


Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot 
Pr ONIN cage sansscsseub fadccndinciechoinivs $0.22 
90 per cent benzol . sas 0.22 
SONG . astentiapsesienchieleen 0.35 
Solvent naphtha .......... 0.28 





Commercial xylol FLOM ATTT 0.28 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
250-Pound Drums 
NIE“: cna thar balecacutieinasabaiabneonanabeada 0.16 to 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


Naphthalene flakes  ............css000 0.04% to 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls. ..............cc.seccceees 0.0514 to 0.0614 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of aMMONiIA ..........ccceeeeee $2.00 to $2.10 





TTT TTT THT 





AUT 


cent increase in buying. The lacquer 
trade continues to take a large share 
of phenol, although volume is_ well 
below last year. Production holds up 
and supplies are ample. Naphthalene 
is active, both flakes and balls. The 
dyestuff trade is not buying heavily, 
but demand from other quarters 1s 
fully up to expectations. Sulphate of 
ammonia is unchanged. Buying is 
light. 


Analyzes Standards Plan 


An analysis of the certification plan 
of the bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton, and its application to federal 
specifications and commercial stand- 
ards is given in miscellaneous publica- 
tion No. 105 of the bureau entitled 
“Certification Plan Significance and 
Scope.” The pamphlet discusses every 
phase of the subject, giving the in- 
tentions of the government, advan- 
tages of the plan, attitude of organiza- 
tions and complete details. 
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Warehouse 


KO Market Section 





Gains, When Reported, Generally Moderate— 
April Tonnage Will Probably Exceed March 
—Price Situation Unvaried 








nevertheless jobbing with spotty 

characteristics more aptly pre- 

sents the true picture. Some dis- 
tricts have reported trends to in- 
creased volume and more _ orders, 
notably Cleveland and St. Louis; some 
sections await heavier construction 
demands; others, as Chicago, gain on 
tight mill deliveries. There seems to 
be a lethargy in the heavier iron and 
steel products. Prices are firm and 
the list is unchanged. 

New York—tTrading at best is spot- 
ty. Some jobbers report an improve- 
ment over last month but others see 
little change. Seasonal pickup in 
structurals and better bar buying is 
noted. Prices generally are easy but 
unchanged. 


Philadelphia—Jobbers report book- 


G tever gains are still reported, 


considerably under the average of 
last April. Prices remain firm and 
unchanged. 


Pittsburgh—What change is noted 
compared with March is for the bet- 
ter. Sales remain steady. Heavy 
products’ activity remains seasonally 
light but sheet demand continues in 
its moderate improvement. 


Cleveland—Business so far this 
month is at a higher rate than the 
month preceding. Sheets and strip in 
particular are moving more rapidly 
and in better volume, one _ interest 
dealing exclusively in hot and cold- 
rolled strip reporting a 40 per cent 
increase in the April rate. Bars are 
slow and plates and shapes are little 
improved. Wire fencing is in better 
demand. Prices remain the same. 

Cincinnati—With prices unchanged 


exceed March’s but in absence of heavy 
demand for construction materials, 
gain will be slight. 


Detroit—Slow improvement is noted 
in the warehouse situation, with the 
volume still considerably below a year 
ago. Body manufacturers are some- 
what better buyers. Building steel re- 
quirements lag. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—-Tight delivery positions 
that the mills are in make warehouses 
expect a heavier sales volume. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


St. Louis—Manufacturers and build- 
ers are quickening the demand so that 
moderate improvement is noted. The 
oil field and bituminous coal industries 
continue quiet. Railroad shops are 
taking fair tonnages, reconditioning 
cars for the wheat movement. Gal- 
vanized sheets are showing more signs 
































































ings less than the March average and reports say that April tonnage will of life. Prices are the same. 
o . . 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
Hot Mill Products Subject to New Quantity Differentials Adopted March 3, 400 to 3999 Pounds Being Base 
STEEL BARS Chicago ...... te 8.10¢ P a ee came HOOPS 
Baltimore ws... $.25e Cincinnati : 3.40 altimore Baltimore 4.00¢ 
AGAR iicisinicccmiscinns 8,265¢ Cleveland 8.00¢ Boston .... ‘ 8be ARID sviecdcnincessisinns 5.50c to 6.00c 
ete ka. 8.80c BIIOI - wisscacisecianiers 3.10¢ Buffalo ase ‘ies 4.20¢ Buffalo ....... 8 4.05¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 3.25¢ Houston  crccccccsseeseee 3.25¢ CORN cinensicicnsntice 4.05c Chicago ................ 3.75¢ 
Chicago cccseccsssss 3.00 Los Angeles ........... 8.80¢ Cincinnati | iiieehidobb 4.05¢ Cincinnati .... 4.05¢ 
Cincinnati ............ 3.80¢ New York ers 3.30¢ Cleveland*** _ ...... 3.75¢ Cleveland 3.25c to 3.65c 
Cleveland. .............. 3.00¢ Philadelphia dimes 2.70¢ ers, 8.95¢ Betroit, 
Detroit 3.00c Pittsburgh ............ 8.00c Los Angeles ....... 4.75¢ and lighter ...... 3.80c 
Houston 8.00¢ | a 3.00¢ New >, ae m 65c to 3. = New York: ........... 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles ...... 3.80¢ 8.40¢ — Philadelphia®t_.... Philadelphia ........ 8.55¢ 
New Yorktt sn... 3.25¢ 3.15¢ = Pittsburgh** ...... 8.65¢ to 8.15 Pittsburgh 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia ........ 2.800 . 8.25¢ = Portland 4.90¢ 5.00¢ 
Pittsburgh s.ccssss 2.90¢ . 8.35¢ 4.90¢ 4.00¢ 
Port] and cccccoseecoos.e 3.00¢ EMER ncsdsicceisncdiakes 3.75¢ to 4.14¢ 5.00c 
Gon Wuketenn, 3.40¢ PLATES 4.25¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Seattle 8.15¢ 3.79¢ Rounds, Flats 
St. Louis 8.15¢ Baltimore 3.25c 4.84c hexagons squares 
St. Paul 25¢ Boston ..... 3.865¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS _ Baltimore (c) ...... 3.50c(a) 4.00c 
TD siniitideptiteensitivts 3.75 to 4.04c Buffalo .......... 3.40c Baltimore*t ue 4.50c Boston . 3.55¢ 4.05¢ 
Chattanooga 3.35c Boston .... wx 5.60¢ a Ea 3.95c 4.45¢ 
Chicago ..... es 3.10¢ PRUE  ciscotencissccresd 4.40c to 4.60c Chattanooga* ...... 3.85¢ 4.85¢(d) 
Baltimore  .......-... 8.25¢ Cincinnati ............. 3.40c Chicago (local de- CRRUOIID:.. Sicsrictisncee j 4.10¢ 
NR ais senicinienaisa 3.265¢ Cleveland % in. ROGERS) 5 cndvesssiccanese 4.60c Cincinnati .... : 4.85c 
ROM Slasicsbinichnies 3.30¢ and thicker ...... 8.00c Chicago (outside Cleveland — ° 4.15¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 8.25¢ Cleve., 3/16-in.... 8.20¢ shipment) .......... 4.35c to 4.60c BOOGNG” Sccictcicrecs ‘ 4.35c 
ee, ee 3.00¢ CO, ae 3.10¢ Cincinnati .......... 4.90¢ Los Angeles (a).. 4.500 ws. 
Cincinnati 3.30c Detroit, 3/16-in.... 3.10¢ Cleveland*** _...... 4.50c New York .........0 8.50c¢ 4.00c 
BOOREOEG | cncsccocstecscnee 3.00¢ RAUMINONE  cinsiscsceesenns 3.00¢ DE  kideicccctconee 4.60¢ Philadelphia* ...... 3.40¢ 3.90¢ 
New Yorkft ......... 3.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ TIGUBCON:  cccsssecsosevese 5.40¢ Pittsburgh ............ 3.60c 4.10c 
Philadelphia ......... 2.80c New York ............. 3.30¢ Los Angeles ......... 5.20c Portland (a) ........ Ce) —sention 
aE PS “aa Philadelphia. ........ 2.70¢ Pittsburgh** _....... 4.30¢ San Fran. (a) ... 4.25¢ ecco 
PAM sccrstcesansierties 8.75c to 4.04c he ce amines a ke honest 4.45c Seattle (a) ....... 1 a 
IERIE > kccccecvtctenecs -00¢ ittsburgh** ........ 4.40¢ St. Paul (a SS ae 
REINFORCING BARS 3.40c OS 5.50c Telen . 3s. ve ipcadies 4.64c 5.14c 
Baltimore  ceccccccsce 8.81¢c 3.15¢ San Francisco 5.30c (a) Rounds only; (d) Squares 
) ERNE SING eae 2.665c ; 8.25¢ | ee 5.50¢ only. ‘*Plus quantity differen- 
RTOS > iccicvctianinisnes 2.95¢ a ae vere a — 4.85c tials. 
Chattanooga a 3.25¢ MUDIGL  scinnctaheciocentant .75¢ to 4.14¢ t. Paul 4.58¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ ND: ksi seninionss 5.10 to 5.35¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cleveland . 2.25¢ to 2.44¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Boston, 0.100-inch 
Detroit ..... .. 2.30¢ to 3.00c Baltimore  .oecc.... 8.60c Baltimore 4.00e 500 pounds lots 5.30c 
HONOR: ceestcisisnaive 8.00 Boston 3/16-in...... S066. . Boston) ccctcccicdicsins 4.015c to 5.00e = Buffalo .........ssesse 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles ci... 2.40¢ eS See 8.50c BERANE siccoiciscsdiesns 8.65¢ Chicago (b) ....... 6.10¢ 
Los Angeles Icl.... 2.70¢ Chattanooga ........ $.75e Chattanooga ........ 8.45¢ Cincinnati ............ 7.15¢ 
New York ......06 2.65¢ to 3.10c sae a 3.35¢ 2 ae 3.20¢ Cleveland (b) 5.95¢ 
Philadelphia ceonees 2.55c to 3.00c Cincinnati ............ 8.45c Cincinnati ............ 3.50¢ i, Se 5.80¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.75¢ Cleveland  .......cc.... 8.25c Cleveland 3.25¢ to 3.65c¢ New YOrKE c0c0<00.000 5.05c 
San Francisco cl. 2.30¢ Sa are 3.35¢ Detroit 3/16-in. Philadelphia (c)... 5.05¢ 
San Francisco Icl. 2.60c Houston  .......cccsc0ee 3.90¢ and lighter ...... 3.30c (b) Net base, straightening, 
3.00¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.85¢ Houston seccssesssesees 8.65c cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
3.15¢ New York ..........0 3.50c to 3.60c¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.30¢ _(c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
8.75c to 4.00c ea 3.75¢ New York ............ 3.75¢ tity extras. 
Youngstown ......... 2.30c to 2.60¢ Sore seme Hl a sees a ree SGasihins 3.30¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES urgh* see 3-20¢ to 3.35c ittsburg ‘ N York d 
: San Francisco .... 8.90¢ POPCIANG : osseercessspeene ew York duty paid 
Baltimore ..........000 3.25c Oe Se 4.00c San Francisco Hollow drill steel.. 12.50¢ 
ROMEO. cacctreciorccasin 3.365¢ St. Louis . 3.45¢ ORRIN | cceitotscticcser Iron bars, round.... 6.25¢ 
BTA sicctsvneciecesie 3.40c St. Paul .. wee 3.544%4c St. Paul Iron bars, flats and 
Chattanooga ......... 3.35¢ FS srcrees ww» 4.200 to 4.34c¢ SN vikciohismninpieat SQUATES 6... .escesserees 6.50c 
+tDomestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *f50 or more bundles. 
***Less U.loc where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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PacificCoast 





Better Tonnages’ Being 
Taken in Most Lines—Pipe 
Inquiry Is Active 





RON and steel products are moving more freely on the coast 


and renewed activity is seen. 


While larger tonnages are not 


frequent, there are some of considerable size and the total of 


small awards makes a large aggregate. 
a number of lots will be placed soon. 


Pipe inquiry is active and 
Prices are not strong but 


are holding fairly well, except for a decline in plates. 


Seattle, April 16.—Conditions in 
the iron and steel market of the 
Pacific Northwest are fairly active, 
considerable business being booked 
in lots of less than 100 tons. Con- 
struction activity is noticeable es- 
pecially in and around Seattle and 
not a few contracts of importance are 
pending. 

Steel awards in lots of 100 tons 
or more this week totaled approxi- 
mately 1500 tons. Several tonnages 
are pending and will be _ released 
soon. Mill prices are unchanged, ex- 
cept plates, which have declined to 
2.20c with 2.15c obtainable for de- 
sirable tonnages. Shapes and mer- 
chant bars are steady at 2.35c and re- 
inforcing is still quoted generally at 
2.30c. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Local steel mills have taken con- 
siderable business in car lots, the 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills re- 


SELLER Pe EC 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


s.0025.00 to 26.00 
25.00 to ares 
4 


° 24.2 
25.00 to 26.00 







*German 
*Indian 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 
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porting last month the best March in 
its history. This company has booked 
100 tons for the Lakeside school and 
the Sand Point buildings, Seattle. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. has taken 
275 tons of reinforcing for the cold 
storage plant of the port of Tacoma. 

Tacoma has awarded to the Birch- 
field Boiler Works the contract for 
furnishing 4228 feet of 52-inch steel 
pipe involving 400 tons of plates. 
Tonnages pending include 375 tons for 
7800 feet of 30-inch steel pipe for 
Everett, general contract to J. W. 
Hoover, and 500 tons of plates, shapes, 
tubes and castings for two large 
boilers for Tacoma’s proposed steam 
power plant. 

Fabricating plants generally are 
busy but no important jobs were 
booked this week although the vol- 
ume of business in less than 50 tons 
each is greater than normal. Isaac- 
son Iron Works took 126 tons for 
the new plant for the Grinnell Co. 
of the Pacific, general contract to the 
Austin Co. Truscon Steel Co. was 
awarded 100 tons for an improvement 
at the St. Helens, Oreg., pulp mill. 
Star Iron Works, Tacoma, reports 


a good volume of business in jobs 
requiring less than 100 tons each. 


Finished Materials 


While mill buying is inactive, whole- 
sale jobbing houses report that ware- 
house business is maintaining better 
than normal volumes. Price sched- 
ules are unchanged. 


Pipe Inquiry Is Active 


Inquiry for cast iron goods con- 
tinues active and several contracts 
are pending. American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. this week was awarded 400 tons 
for Victoria and Sanich, B. C. 
Bids for furnishing 500 tons for 
Wenatchee, Wash., are under consid- 
eration. 


Old Materials 


Steel scrap is arriving in consid- 
erable volume, in excess of consump- 
tion at local mills. Buyers are rather 
particular as to quality although 
prices are unchanged at $10 and 
$11, gross. Bids were opened this 
morning for the sale of about 5000 
tons of steel scrap by the govern- 
ment in the Canal zone and it is ex- 
pected that this material will find 
its way to California and here. Ex- 
porters have apparently lost inter- 
est in steel scrap for export to 
Japan although water freights still 
are favorable. Cast iron scrap is un- 
changed at an average of $13, net. 
Foundries are buying occasional lots 
but are not purchasing in volume. 


Plate Buying Most Active 


San Francisco, April 19.—(By Air 
Mail)—Demand for iron and_ steel 
products has shown some signs of im- 
provement during the past week. 
Awards included 3500 tons of plates 
for two gas holders for the Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, placed 
with the Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
and 6500 tons of pipe for the Cali- 
fornia-Hawaiian Sugar Co., Crockett, 
Calif., placed with the United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry operations have shown 
little improvement and sales and in- 
quiries have involved small tonnages 
for the most part. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar awards totaled 2519 
tons, the largest weekly booking of 
the year. Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 





Woe Market Section 


Seattle, took 1000 tons for a pier and 
bulkhead at Pearl Harbor for the 
government. Truscon Steel Co. took 
400 tons for a hospital in the Presidio, 
San Francisco. Prices in the San 
Francisco district on out-of-stock ma- 
terial continue firm at 2.30c, base. 
Los Angeles quotations are $2 a ton 
higher, 

Awards of plates aggregated 4730 
tons. Consolidated Steel Corp. booked 
500 tons for a gas tank for the South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif. The inquiry of the California- 
Hawaiian Sugar Co., Crockett, Calif., 
for 1800 tons for a welded steel pipe 
line has been withdrawn, the company 
having purchased cast iron pipe. Plate 
prices are weak at 2.20c, c.i-f. 

Activity in the structural shape 
market has not been pronounced and 
booking this week totaled less than 
1300 tons. Schrader Iron Works took 
180 tons for the Kress building, Stock- 
ton, Calif., and McClintic-Marshall 
Co. secured 400 tons for a telephone 
building on Daly street, Los Angeles. 
The Southern Pacific hospital addition, 
San Francisco, which originally in- 
volved 300 tons, was redesigned and 
went reinforced concrete. Bids have 
been opened on 450 tons for Magnin’s 
store, Oakland. McClintic-Marshall 
Co. was low bidder on 100 tons for 
hangar No. 3, Los Angeles. Plain 
eee shapes are firm at 2.35c, 
c.i.f, 


Other Finished Material 


Awards of cast iron pipe were the 
largest for any week so far this year 
and aggregated 8476 tons, bringing 
the total to date to 39,108 tons, com- 
pared with 34,233 tons for the same 
period a year ago. Santa Ana placed 
617 tons and the California-Hawaiian 
Sugar Co. awarded 6500 tons to the 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. was 
low bidder on 161 tons for the Los 
Angeles county water works district 
No. 10. Steel pipe continues to move 
in small lots for the most part. No 
large pipe line inquiries are current. 





Iron, Steel Price Index 
Rises Slightly 


Washington, April 22.—March 
wholesale price index number for iron 
and steel was 94.9, compared with 
94.8 for February and 97.1 for March 
of last year, taking 1926 at 100, ac- 
cording to the bureau of labor statis- 
tics, department of labor. 

Structural steel wholesale price in- 
dex for March was 91.9, compared 
with the same for February and 97 
for March of last year. Nonferrous 
metals March index was 98.6, com- 
pared with 100.2 for February and 
117.2 for March last year. 

March index for automobiles was 
106.8, compared with the same for 
February and 111.6 for March of last 
year, while for agricultural implements 
March index was 95, compared with 
96.1 for February and 98.8 for March 
of last year. 








With 1,733,283 automobiles regis- 
tered, Pennsylvania stood fourth 
among the states in the number of 
cars owned in 1929. 
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on Youngstown Board 


Youngstown, O., April 22.—Member- 
ship of the board of directors of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., was 
increased from 11 to 12 at the an- 
nual meeting of the company’s stock- 
holders today. Cyrus S. Eaton was 
elected a director. Hugh B. Wick, 
former president, Elyria Iron & Steel 
Co., and George C. Brainard, president, 
General Fireproofing Co., both closely 
associated with the Eaton interests, 
also were elected members. Messrs. 
Wick and Brainard replace C. H. 
Booth, of Youngstown, and Harris 
Creech, president, Cleveland Trust Co., 
as members. S. Livingston Mather 
was re-elected. Eaton interests are 
regarded as having one-third repre- 
sentation on the board. 

Cther members re-elected are James 
A. Campbell, T. J. Bray, Frank Pur- 
nell, John Tod, John W. Ford and 
Richard Garlick, all of Youngstown; 
H. G. Dalton and John L. Severance, 
Cleveland. The business of the meet- 
ing was limited to the election. 

Chairman James A. Campbell was 
deeply affected in announcing to the 
stockholders the death of E. T. Mc- 
Cleary, president, Republic Steel Corp., 
which had occurred just a few min- 
utes before the meeting. 


Cost Conference Meets 


Cleveland, April 22.—Approximately 
125 members of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association are regis- 
tered for a two-day cost conference at 
Hotel Cleveland today and tomorrow. 
Albert E. Grover, cost accountant of 
the association, is in charge of the 
meetings which include discussions on 
a chart of accounts; production orders, 
planning and follow-up; purchasing; 
inventory control; foundry costs; labor 
costs; burden distribution scrap and 
returned goods; engineering and pat- 
tern costs; production costs; packing 
and shipping costs; and marketing 
costs. E. F. DuBrul, general manager 
of the tool builders’ group will speak 
on “Cost as an Aid to Selling,” at a 
banquet and joint meeting with Cleve- 
land chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, Wednesday 
evening. Exhibits of various types of 
office equipment are being held in con- 
junction with the meeting. 


Welders Elect Officers 


New York, April 22.—E. A. Doyle, 
Linde Air Products Co., New York, has 
been elected president of the American 
Welding society for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 


Eaton, Wick and Brainard 


Senior vice president, F. P. McKibben, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y.; 
New England divisional vice president, 
C. W. Babcock, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Boston; Middle Eastern 
divisional vice president, W. W. Barnes, 
Air Reduction Sales Co., Philadelphia; 
and Middle Western vice president, H. 
A. Woofter, Swift Electric Welder Co., 
Detroit. The society will hold its an- 
nual meeting in the Engineering Socie- 
ties building April 23 to 25. Over 300 
are expected to attend the annual din- 
ner on April 24. 





Steel Furniture Is Up 


Washington, April 22.—New orders 
and shipments for March in both the 
main group and in steel shelving of 
steel furniture stock goods showed an 
appreciable rise from February. De- 
partment of commerce furnishes the 
following figures which reveal re- 
visions for January and February: 


Business Group Shelving 
New New 
orders Shipments orders Shipments 


(In Dollars) 


1929 
Jan. 3,944,869 3,660,766 1,099,575 901,970 
Feb. 3,109,067 3,287,818 919,557 974,305 


March 2,931,365 2,974,910 1,145,632 1,109,876 
April 2,933,023 2,895,264 1,095,329 1,131,362 
May 2,936,728 2,824,130 1,120,990 989,120 


June 2,553,233 2,544,037 958,866 920,355 
July 2,590,202 2,658,801 939,057 867,496 
Aug. 2,417,725 2,482,594 931,468 889,947 
Sept. 2,294,169 2,313,984 879,610 842,635 
Oct. 2,842,486 2,983,615 927,578 979,236 
Nov. 2,900,452 2,631,079 801,223 859,697 
Dec. 2,583,220 2,781,610 735,452 856,011 
Total 

(year) 34,036,539 34,038,608 11,554,337 11,322,010 
1930 

Jan.* 2,886,035 2,890,816 724,946 674,704 
Feb.* 2,370,426 2,549,650 758,690 682,752 
Mar.** 2,637,083 2,701,248 834,249 811,942 


*Revised 
**Preliminary. 


Unfair Practices Hit by 
Metal Lath Code 


Washington, April 22.—The federal 
trade commission has acted on rules 
of business practice adopted by the 
metal lath industry at its trade prac- 
tice conference last June 27. 

Eight rules condemning unfair meth- 
ods of competition were accepted. They 
relate to wilful interference with con- 
tracts, misrepresentation of products, 
misrepresentation of a competing 
dealer’s prices, defamation of a com- 
petitor threat of suit for patent or 
trade mark infringement, secret pay- 
ment of rebates, selling goods below 
cost, and discrimination in price. 

Ninety per cent of the manufac- 
turers of metal lath and metal plas- 
tering accessories, based on volume 
of business, and 331/3 per cent of 
contractors specializing in metal lath 
work were present or represented at 
the conference. 





Booklet Reviews Value 
of Nickel to Industry 


Industrial uses of nickel and the 
importance of that metal to the 
world’s inaustries is outlined in a 
bulletin just published by the depart- 
ment of commerce, Washington, giving 
the results of a study of the metal 
made by J. W. Furness, chief of the 
mineral division. The study reports 
that during the past few years the 
demand for nickel for use as an alloy 
has increased to a marked extent in 
all industrial nations. The total 
world consumption of nickel now ap- 
proximates 40,000 tons annually, of 
which about 40 per cent is used in the 
United States. The United Kingdom, 
Germany and France in the order 
named are the next largest consumers. 
The province of Ontario, Canada, pro- 
duces about 90 per cent of the world’s 


supply. Other sources of the metal 
are new Caledonia, Germany and 
Greece. 


Book Outlines Progress 
in Standardization 


Suggestions and data for all persons 
engaged in the standardization of in- 
dustry is included in the New Stand- 
ard Yearbook for 1930 which is 
being published by the bureau of 
standards, Washington. George K. Bur- 
gess, is director of the bureau. The 





Pig Iron 








(Concluded from Page 85) 

ing up and shipments continue at the 
daily average rate in March. Little 
shading is noted in prices. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 22.—Addi- 
tional orders for pig iron have been 
booked for eastern foundries and 
shipments continue to increase. Some 
of the large melters are expected back 
in the market soon for the remainder 
of second quarter. Sales of small 
lots are numerous. Stove foundries 
in this district are more active, sup- 
plying demands from districts which 
recently obtained a gas supply. Prices 
are steady. 

Toronto, April 22.—The daily melt 
of pig iron is higher than earlier in the 
year. Most consumers have covered 
requirements for the present and the 
market is quieter. Prices are firm. 


Philadelphia, April 22.—Considerable 
business in basic pig iron was done 
in the past week, with prices un- 
changed. Baldwin Locomotive Works 
is inquiring for 1500 to 2000 tons of 
high silicon foundry iron and _ the 
General Steel Castings Corp. wants 
500 tons of low phosphorus iron. 
Eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron ap- 
pears firmer at $19.50, base, furnace, 
for this district. 
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Safety in Foundries Is 
Topic of Conference 


Safety engineers and plant executives 
interested in industrial safety activity, 
numbering about 200, met at the Pitts- 
burgh chamber of commerce auditor- 
ium April 17 for Pittsburgh’s seventh 
annual safety engineering conference 
held under the auspices of the Western 
Pennsylvania Safety council. Technical 
sessions were held during the morning 
and afternoon. 

A feature of the afternoon program 
Was a symposium of foundry hazards, 
consisting of discussions on this sub- 
ject by representatives from five of 
the larger foundry operators in the 
Pittsburgh district. Poor ventilation 
and light in foundries was described 
by Edward J. Kroen, personnel man- 
ager, Walworth Co., as the chief cause 
of fatigue among workers, constituting 
an important hazard. J. C. Campbell, 
safety director, Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa., listed a number 
of common foundry hazards including 
improper piling of flasks, use of wet 
sand, and carelessness in lifting which 
induces strained backs of workers. 
Lack of sufficient pit room and failure 
to provide holes in charging boxes for 
drainage of casual water were men- 
tioned by Walter H. White, superin- 
tendent open-hearth department, Du- 
quesne Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
as hazards in steel foundries. 

The construction industry is making 
gradual strides in improving the once 
poor safety record in structural steel 
erection, it was stated during the 
discussion of safety in the construc- 
tion industry. M. L. Smith of the 
John L. Mullen Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, described the work of his 
company in the erection of structural 
steel for the cathedral of learning 
of the University of Pittsburgh. This 
structure, 525 feet high and contain- 
ing 9500 tons of structural steel, is 
the largest building erected in Penn- 
sylvania without a serious accident. 
Importance of constant inspection of 
equipment was emphasized by _ the 
speaker. 


Advisory Board Meets 


Creation of a scientific advisory 
board to assist the research labora- 
tories of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been completed and the first meet- 
ing of the board was held at the 
laboratories, April 16. The aim of 
the Westinghouse Company in estab- 
lishing this board is to bring before 
its specialists the latest and most ad- 
vanced theories in the fields in which 
the board members are outstanding. 


The members are: Dr. P. W. Bridge- 
man, head, department of physics, 
Harvard university Cambridge, Mass.; 
Dr. G. B. Waterhouse, head, depart- 
ment of metallurgy, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Dr. C. E. Mendenhall, head, de- 
partment of physics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Dr. Stephan 
Timoshenko, head, school of advanced 
mechanics, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; and Dr. Edward 
Mack Jr., professor of physical chem- 
istry, Ohio State university, Columbus, 


0. 


River Traffic Heavier 


Pittsburgh, April 22.—River ship- 
ments of iron and steel products in 
the Pittsburgh district increased 
sharply during March, the movement 
over the Monongahela and Ohio rivers 
being the heaviest on record for that 
month. 

Shipments over the Monongahela 
totaled 111,702 tons, compared with 
80,327 tons in February and 93,627 
tons in March, 1929. Ohio river ton- 
nage increased from 74,385 in Feb- 
ruary to 109,911 in March. This 
compares with 92,040 tons a year ago. 

First quarter shipments for the two 
rivers set a new record, amounting to 
499,845 tons, against 470,101 tons 
last year. The Monongahela tonnage 
dropped from 257,387 in the first 
three months of 1929 to 250,813, but 
the Ohio movement increased from 
212,714 to 249,032 tons. 

Comparative monthly figures fol- 
low: 


1930 Allegheny Monongahela Ohio 
BOOED icssinivicnions 100 58,784 64,736 
February _.............. 210 80,327 74,385 
MINER ca scevcnmencenvnisenl 100 111,702 109,911 

1929 
SIRT) ncenskcsaconiliin '*. tivbniian 80,402 48,471 
oS aaa 83,358 72,203 

25 93,627 92,040 
210 99,067 105,472 
525 88,340 102,162 


722 116,157 116,679 
25 109,051 102,963 
100 134,426 137,734 











INEGI siceccceies - Guananal 135,773 150,163 
SEO  ctceksscitabenms ° ~*supadiiie 119,380 119,129 
November 500 83,189 88,011 
December ............... 400 60,957 77,885 

NINE Ssiscecseecicr'vasntone 2,507 1,203,827 1,212,912 


Companies Win Awards 


Cleveland, April 22.—Electric Con- 
troller & Mfg. Co. and Fulton Found- 
ry & Machine Co. recently received 
highest awards at the annual exhibit 
conducted by the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing society here of products made in 
Cleveland. The former displayed a 
magnetic brake and the latter was 
awarded for Meehanite iron castings. 


Rantz Engineering & Machine 
Works Inc., New Orleans, has filed 
notice of dissolution. 





Appoint Committees for 
Western Metal Meet 


Committees to complete plans for 
the 1931 Western Metal Congress and 
Exposition to be held in San 
Francisco, Feb. 16-21, 1931, under 
sponsorship of the American Society 
for Steel Treating, have been appoint- 
ed and are drawing into final form 
the local arrangements for the con- 
vention and show. Ivan L. Johnson, 
Best Steel Casting Co., Oakland, 
is chairman of the general commit- 
tee. The subcommittees will be headed 
by the following: Program, Howard 
S. Taylor, Leland Stanford university, 
Palo Alto; exhibit, James V. Coulter, 
Earl M. Jorgenson Co., Oakland; plant 
inspections, John R. Gearhart, John 
R. Gearhart Co., Oakland, _ enter- 
tainment, Harold E. Gray, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., San _ Francisco; 
registration, George E. Batten, Lud- 
lum Steel Co., San Francisco; and 
attendance, S. Craig Alexander, Lud- 
lum Steel Co., San Francisco. 


Bethlehem Stock Taken by 
43,357 Employes 


Complete reports compiled by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. show 43,357 
employes subscribed for shares of the 
corporation’s 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock under this year’s em- 
ployes’ savings and stock ownership 
plan. The price, $125 per share, was 
the highest of any year’s offering, but 
the number who subscribed was larger 
than ever before. 

Each share actually costs the em- 
ploye $113.56, for while he is paying 
for the stock at $4 per month over a 
period of 29 months, he receives nine 
quarterly dividends and special bene- 
fits of $1 for the first year and $2 
for the second. If he holds his stock 
for three more years he receives $12 
in additional special benefits of $3, 
$4 and $5, respectively, for each year. 


Standards for Coe Drill 
Fittings Published 


Standards for diamond core drill 
fittings which became effective Jan. 1, 
have been published by the bureau of 
standards, Washington, in Commercial 
Standard Bulletin No. 17-30. The 
standards cover terminology, size de- 
signation, dimensions and _ tolerances 
for drill rods, drill rod couplings, core 
barrel bits, castings, casing couplings, 
and bits for diamond core drilling. 

Texas closed bids April 22 on 
1,450,000 pairs of automobile license 
plates for 1931. 
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Short Haul Rates Bring Protest 





Iron, Steel Shippers Vexed by Increases in Tariffs Filed Under Mileage 
Scale Decision—Many Long Haul Rates Cut—Detroit Benefits 


of new rates on shipments of iron 

and steel products on a mileage 
scale as prescribed by the interstate 
commerce commission finds producers 
and usersof manufactured steel prod- 
ucts inthe Pittsburgh district prepar- 
ing toenter formal protest aginst the 
rates proposed for short haulsin that 
territory. 

In general, the new schedule is con- 
sidered favorable to Pittsburgh so far 
as the longer hauls are concerned, the 
rate to Baltimore being reduced 4 
cents per 100 pounds, to Buffalo 3 
cents, to Detroit 2% cents, to New 
York 1 cent, to St. Louis 1% cents 
and to Toledo 2% cents. This ad- 
vantage partly is offset by higher 
rates to New England, the schedule to 
Boston, for example, being increased 


Hauls Advanced 


The protest of Pittsburgh arises 
from the fact that the switching zone 
inn that section is limited, and on a 
mileage basis rates to a number of 
nearby consuming points are increased 
considerably over the old scale. Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., for instance, is 3% 
miles from Pittsburgh and formerly 
took a rate of 50 cents per net ton. 
On a mileage basis, naming a rate of 
6 cents per 100 pounds for 5 miles 
and under, this will result in a rate 
of $1.20 per net ton, an increase of 
140 per cent. From Pittsburgh to 
Ambridge, Pa., a distance of 16 miles, 
the rate will rise from 70 cents to 
$1.60 per net ton, and to Butler, Pa., 
37 miles away, the increase is from 
$1.50 to $2.20. 

This situation is in marked con- 
trast to the situation at Chicago, 
where an extensive switching area 
will give steel] manufacturers and con- 
sumers of that district a decided ad- 
vantage over those in the Pittsburgh 
area. The prospective increase in 
freight bills of Pittsburgh ste>l con- 
sumers will be matched by increased 
charges against producers due to the 
extensive interplant movement car- 
ried on. It has been estimated that 
the new rates will mean an increase of 
$2,000,000 yearly in the freight bill 
of the Pittsburgh district. 

Because of the increasing comve- 
tition between steel producers of the 
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Nearby 


Pittsburgh and Chicago districts the 
former are planning a strong fight 
to eliminate the disadvantages at 
which the new rate scale would plac> 
them with Chicago producers in Mid- 
western markets. Fear has been ex- 
pressed by the Pittsburgh chamber of 
commerce, which has been active in 
compiling data to be included in pro- 
tests that are to be filed with the 
Pennsylvania public service commis- 
sion, that the higher rates would be 
instrumental in encouraging local 
firms to locate plants in Chicago where 
they would be in a better position to 
compete with steel manufacturers of 
that district. 

Steel manufacturing companies and 
users of steel products in the Pitts- 
burgh district bounded by the follow- 
ing points are preparing protests 
against the new rates: Allenport, 
Avonmore, Beaver Falls, Belle Ver- 
non, Bolland, Morado, Washington, 
Whitsett Junction, Burgettstown, But- 
ler, Ellwood City, Kitanning, Jacobs 
Creek, Latrobe and Midland. 
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New and Old Rates from 
Pittsburgh Compared 


(Cents per 100 pounds) 
From Pittsburgh to: New Rate Old Rate 

















Albany, N. Y. .... 34 34 
Allentown, Pa. .... 28 32 
Ambridge, Pa. ...... x 314 
IID” Senctaiviccrsscrsesessuccesterewsin’ 27 31 
SSE Si oe One 25 32 
Bamemamton, No Y. .......cccccsscees 28 32 
POON. |v sidkutinidetios caer 36% 
Buffalo _...... 261% 
Butler, Pa 7% 
Chicago .......... 34 
Cincinnati 27 
Cleveland 19 
CHRO UEII, FR. occiescssovessssscesessess 27 32 
CONE TC sisccnnsccscactsovercisevens 21 2514 
I TIE 5: snvikcsasssaibvinidoinesrocienses 24% 26 
INS ach atlndacs sascicta tncecershseisenennen 2614 29 
BI, (COIN, | crn cecccesssarcesariistcsacces 36 8614 
BN, IE Tg cees ceistaersciacieatinesses 2514 2814 
MITT \scieddhcalitewcriccaghodebabencendahets 19 19 
Fitchburg, Mass. _............ss00 39 86% 
pS SD eres are 24 31 
ERP RR OEE) OOD. .sccisessniecceceorssese 37 36% 
TID Ci sscsnss qenctaiangatthaceresenee 30 29 
PIPER, Fa crsricicrecessevesnovecees 17 11 
RN PML hunatocrsmdorcsensiecioag 26 32 
Sate Els “aswigesedantcbasien coscteoy coupeces 24% 26 
New Haven, Conn. ............0 36 86% 
NE FAIR» dchsctteiistésdacnissnteosessinsess 33 34 
BEETS: WARE habitescctnsaicrvexccieepeeee 26 38 
po ES ae 29 32 
Portland, Me. .. 43 3614 
Reading, Pa. .. 27 32 
| ee Fo” eee 39 40% 
Seranton, Pa. .. 27 32 
Springfield, O. .. 23 26 
OO OES 23% 26 
Wheetine, We. Vas ive. cscesses. 12 11 
Worcester, Mass. «0.0... 39 86% 
NG TM Siskndherieciestgcecesccsnssoseas 25% 31 
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HICAGO, April 22.—As the time 

approaches for the mileage scale 
rates to become effective, iron and 
steel traffic authorities in this dis- 
trict are completing their analysis of 
the new freight rates and the group- 
ing of points of origin, which will be- 
come effective May 20 unless further 
extension is granted by the interstate 
commerce commission. The mileage 
scale as prescribed by the commission 
in docket No. 17,000 had been viewed 
generally in this territory with some 
dissatisfaction. 


Central Freight association and IIli- 
nois Freight association published 
rates have been received here and 
virtually all of the rates from the 
Chicago district to the steel market- 
ing points in Illinois and Indiana are 
advanced. On the other hand, long 
haul rates on finished steel from Chi- 
cago to points in Michigan, includ- 
ing the Detroit area, are somewhat 
reduced under the mileage scale. Rates 
from Chicago to St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee, however, are increased. 


Shipments East Are Aided 


The final picture concerning the 
rates under the mileage scale as far 
as Chicago is concerned, awaits the 
disposition of I. C. C. 19,610, and in- 
vestigation and suspension dockets 
2780 and 2900, covering the rates in 
the Chicago switching district. Traf- 
fic authorities generally have voiced 
opposition to the principle of the 
mileage scale, although it is pointed 
out that the lower rates for the long 
hauls give Chicago steel shippers ad- 
vantage in the movement of their 
products eastward and into Michigan 
territory. It is expected that the 
railroads will be given an opportunity 
to absorb in the short haul rates the 
losses of revenue from the long haul 
rates. 


Traffic men have expressed the 
view that the railroads, by co-opera- 
tion with existing industrial and mar- 
ket conditions and with regard to 
equitable groupings of origin points, 
may relieve shippers of some of the 
disadvantages that seem to be obvious. 
The freight rate structure thus created 
on steel shipments may be the sub- 
ject of attack, however, it is pointed 
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out. The propriety of the short haul 
rates, by which the minimum mileage 
may be obtained, is the crux of the 
situation. 

A comparison of typical rates from 
Chicago follows: 


(Cents per 100 pounds) 
Proposed rate Present rate 






From Chicago to: 

Indianapolis 18 
Terre Haute .. 18 
Cincinnati ...... 28 
South Bend 12% 
Fort Wayne g 16% 
SOMINIID © = scacelbenbscesanivsatyttnilabinceinsabontis 25 2714 
SINITIIIIIE: "ciscctuslapconseckonndeavonsnnten y 30 
Pittsburgh é 34 
Rs, IED © Scnncbicons i 22 
Sere: 1 18 
Rock Island, Il. .................. 19% 17 
ES {i Sea Tees 14% 12 
SIO, Bile sninisninnsinsatiscrenictesien 20 18 


pid YORK, April 22.—Increases 
and decreases are almost a stand- 
ard in the new tariffs applicable from 
Bethlehem, Pa., under the new mileage 


scale, as the following comparison 
shows: 
(Cents per 100 pounds) 
Proposed rate Current rate 
Bethlehem to: 





a, ER ER ae 14.5 
Philadelphia : 13.0 
Baltimore ........... me ° 19.0 
Coatesville, = 17.5 
Bridgeport, Seat 
Hartford, Conn. cccsccsccccscscesees Ser TSO) sae 
| ER Ene 9 a 28.5 25.5 


Freight rates from Buffalo are: 


(Cents per 100 pounds) 


From Buffalo to: 
Proposed rate Present rate 


SINUS” ~ | cchunspss siquhaveueibenceebataieene 34 33 
Worcester, Mass. .............0000 33 33 
Bridgeport, Conn.  ..........0000 32 33 
BN TOMI chaste testvisieesnendonincease 31 $2 
ING BUG aie, <cintepainnsccvoeene 31 32 


With a capacity for 900 cars daily, 
Chevrolet Motor Co.’s assembly and 
export plant at Tarrytown, N. Y., was 
opened April 10. 


First Quarter Equals 1926 Capacity, 
Say Steel Heads at Annual Meeting 


EW YORK, April 22.—“Our 
N operations during the first 

quarter of this year were 82 
per cent of our capacity, which is 
equal, due to our expansion, to sub- 
stantially 100 per cent three years 
ago,” said James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corp., at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting held 
in the corporate offices at Hoboken, 
N. J., yesterday. Mr. Farrell added 
that 1929 was the largest in our his- 
tory except 1916. We continue to op- 
erate at 82 per cent but have a better 
backlog of orders than a year ago. 
We have about 4,500,000 tons on our 
books. We expect the present rate of 
business to be maintained during the 
rest of the second quarter and look for 
a good average year.” 

David F. Houston, formerly secre- 
tary of agriculture, it was revealed at 
the meeting, has been added to the 
Steel corporation list of directors. The 
following were ratified as directors to 
serve for the three years ending in 
1933: Walter S. Gifford, Nathan L. 
Miller, Percival Roberts Jr., Myron C. 
Taylor, and David F. Houston. Mr. 
Houston succeeds the late Robert 
Winsor. 


Deflation Met by Readjustment 


“Need for a deflation in security 
values which existed last summer was 
fully met by the readjustment which 
took place last fall,” Myron C. Tay- 
lor, chairman of the finance committee, 
told stockholders. “As a matter of 
fact the reaction in the security mar- 
ket gained impetus and carried values 


of securities in many cases to much 
lower levels than were justified. 


“Unlike the shrinkage in commodity 
values in 1922, the readjustment in 
1929 involved security values only. We 
feel that all needs for an adjustment 
were fully met. There appears to be 
no great inventories at this time which 
are in need of deflation. It is our 
belief that the foundation on which 
we stand today is basically sound.” 


Every Plant Visited 


Mr. Farrell added that during 1929 
he, accompanied by Mr. Taylor and 
William J. Filbert, comptroller of the 
corporation, visited every plant of 
subsidiary companies excepting some 
of the mines in the Pocahontas and 
Kentucky coal fields and that they 
would go down in these mines in the 
fall. He was impressed with opera- 
tions’ general improvement, lowering 
of production costs and the spirit dis- 
played by the employes throughout 
the organization. One of the most 
important developments in_ recent 
years, in his opinion, is the extensive 
use of waterways in the shipment of 
steel. 

While nobody at this meeting of- 
fered up a prayer for the Steel cor- 
poration and its officers, the same 
homely spirit of comaraderie between 
officers and _ stockholders that was 
characterized at previous annual meet- 
ings was reflected. In answer to a 
question Mr. Taylor explained the re- 
search organization now being con- 
ducted by the Steel corporation in 
buildings on the property of the Fed- 


eral Shipbuilding Co., Kearny, N. J. 
The staff there consists of 28 scien- 
tists who are engaged on work not 
customarily conducted at the labora- 
tories at the Steel corporation plants 
scattered all through the country. 

A committee of three stockholders 
to administer the fund conducted in 
connection with the United States 
Steel Corp. profit sharing plan was 
elected comprising J. P. Morgan, 
Nathan L. Miller and Percival Roberts 
Jr. Junius Spencer Morgan was in- 
troduced to the stockholders as “the 
grandson of the founder” of the Steel 
corporation and Mr. Taylor explained 
that Mr. Morgan is now engaged in 
becoming familiar at first hand with 
its activities and policies. 


Directors of Gray Iron 
Institute Meet 


Employment of a full-time research 
engineer to direct the technical activi- 
ties of the Gray Iron institute was 
authorized at a meeting of the insti- 
tute board of directors, in Cleveland, 
April 9. No selection has been made 
yet from the available candidates for 
the position. Technical problems con- 
fronting members of the institute will 
constitute the main work of the re- 
search engineer. 

Wednesday, Oct. 15, was designated 
as the date for the annual meeting of 
the institute and Cleveland again was 
chosen as the location. Other sub- 
jects considered by the board of di- 
rectors were district meetings, opera- 
tion of local chapters, progress of the 
institute cost program, apprentice 
training, the research work on test 
bars, use of the institute seal and the 
preparation of an authentic history of 
gray iron. 


Steelmakers To Convene 


The spring meeting of the open- 
hearth committee of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers will be held at the Statler 
hotel, Buffalo, May 20 and 21. Three 
sessions will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of steelworks problems. An in- 
spection trip is scheduled through an 
open-hearth department in the Buffalo 
district. Plans also are being formu- 
lated for visiting the plant of the 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., 
following the close of the meeting. 


Visits Youngstown Mill 


Youngstown, O., April 22.—The lo- 
cal plants of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. were inspected recently by 
Henry duPont, member of the duPont 
family of Wilmington, Del. 
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ALVIN I. FINDLEY 


A. I. Findley Resigns as Editor 


LVIN I. FINDLEY, editor of 
A The Iron Age, New York, has 
resigned. He becomes editor 
emeritus of the publication which he 
has served for 25 years and continues 


as a director of the United Business 
Publishers Inc., which publishes it. 


Of a journalistic career extending a 
full half century, the last 38 years 
have been devoted to its industrial 
phases. During most of the time since 
his affiliation with The Iron Age, 
beginning in 1905, he has carried the 
responsibilities of editorial direction, 
and from his pen have come numerous 
articles on technical and economic 
subjects. 

Mr. Findley was born in Monmouth, 
Ill., June 29, 1859, the son of Samuel 
and Mary (Hardie) Findley. Courses 
in literature and science at Buchtel 
college, now the University of Akron, 
and at Wooster college, both in Ohio, 
won him the degrees of A.B. in 1881 
and A.M. (Wooster) in 1886. 


In Newspaper Work 11 Years 


From 1881 to 1892 he was engaged 
in newspaper work in Akron, O., 
Cleveland, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
being editor of the Akron Daily Beacon 
from 1883 to 1890. In 1892 he af- 
filiated himself with IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, at Cleveland, being editor of 
that publication from 1892 to 1905. 
He also was vice president of the 
Iron Trade Review Co., which in 
1901 became the Iron & Steel Press 


Co., publishing IRON TRADE REVIEW 
and The Foundry. Of this latter 
company he was secretary. 

In 1905 Mr. Findley resigned as 
editor of IRON TRADE REVIEW, being 


Four Chief Aims of an 


Industrial Journal 


HAVE striven constantly for these 

four as the chief aims of an indus- 
trial journal,” said Mr. Findley on re- 
linquishing his active editorship: 


To publish concerning the manu- 
facture, marketing and use of 
the products of its industry the 
largest possible amount of essen- 
tial information that can be found 
nowhere else. 


To increase to the utmost the 
use of the products of its con- 
stituency. 

To that end to advocate con- 
stant improvement in the quality 
of all products and new economies 
in their manufacture; at the same 
time anticipating changes in the 
economic trend and in the desire 
of the consumer. 

To hold up continually to its 
readers as their highest aim the 
advancement of the public good. 
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succeeded in that post by the late 
George Smart. He joined the organi- 
zation of The Iron Age, being asso- 
ciate editor at first and later becom- 
ing editor in chief. This connection 
continued unbroken until the an- 
nouncement last week of his retire- 
ment and his assumption of the post 
of editor emeritus. 


First President of Editors’ Group 


Mr. Findley was first president of 
the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors, in 1919-20.. In 1902 
he was vice president of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association. Other 
society affiliations include the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute, the Iron 
and Steel institute (British), Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, the Engineers’ Club 
of New York, and the Phi Kappa Psi 
and the Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. 


As editor of The Iron Age Mr. 
Findley is succeeded by William W. 
Macon, a graduate of Cornell uni- 
versity in 1898 and affiliated with the 
publication for 19 years, the last 12 as 
its managing editor. 


Gilbert L. Lacher, who has been 
an associate editor of The Iron Age 
the past four years and who formerly 
was its editorial representative at 
Chicago, has been appointed managing 
editor, to succeed Mr. Macon. 

Clarence E. Wright, also an asso- 
ciate editor of The Iron Age, has 
been made news editor. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News | 





John G. Benedict, New President, National Metal Trades Association 





LECTION to the presidency of the National 
Metal Trades association last week at the annual 
meeting in New York city, as noted elsewhere 





dustrial and manufacturing experience gained 
by John G. Benedict, Waynesboro, Pa., over a period of 
30 years. He brings to the president’s chair of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades a wisdom of counsel and breadth of 
vision acquired in the vicissitudes of developing a new 
business and through the wise and considerate handling 
of labor. He is treasurer and general manager of 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., with which com- 
pany he became connected Jan. 1, 1904, when it was 
being organized to develop a thread cutting die head 
and machine. 

Mr. Benedict was born near Ringgold, Md., April 21, 
1872, and while still a young man removed with his 
family to the vicinity of Waynesboro, where, with the 
exception of a few years, he obtained his entire industrial 
experience. He attended the public schools of Waynes- 
boro and was graduated in 1898 from the State 
Teachers’ college, Shippensburg, Pa. He taught school 
for several years during his college career and for two 
years following graduation, and in this manner secured 
a keen insight into the development of young manhood, 
an interest which still remains -aetive with him. 

His industrial experience, however, commenced in 1900 


in this issue, fittingly culminates the wide in- 


DENTIFIED with Landis Machine 

Co. for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, he has guided its destinies until 
its products now have world-wide dis- 
tribution. 


ANUFACTURING and market- 

ing a new thread cutting tool 
entailed numerous problems which he 
successfuily solved. 


EXT to his work for his company 

and association activities, he finds 

enjoyment in the development of young 
men and in employes’ welfare. 


when he installed the first time and cost system in the 
plant of the Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro. Late in 1900 
he became identified with the Fred Frick Clock Co., also 
of Waynesboro, as secretary. Two years later he was 
appointed branch manager at Minneapolis for Geister 
Mfg. Co., Waynesboro. Remaining there for two years, 
he returned early in 1904 to Waynesboro to become secre- 
tary and treasurer of Landis Machine Co. This company’s 
new thread cutting tool was so radically different from 
anything then on the market, its development, manufacture 
and distribution presented numerous difficulties. With 
indomitable courage, intensive work and constant applica- 
tion, Mr. Benedict solved the problems, guiding the Landis 
Machine Co. so successfully that at present its products 
are made in three plants, two in Waynesboro and one in 
Welland, Ont. The world-wide distribution and use of 
the company’s threading equipment attests to the success 
of Mr. Benedict’s efforts. 

He also is president of Landis Machine Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Welland, Ont., president of First National Bank & 
Trust Co. and vice president of the Frick Co., both of 
Waynesboro, and is on the directorates of the following: 
South Penn Power Co., C. G. & W. Street Railway Co., 
Waynesboro Manufacturers’ association and a number of 
other interests. 

His philanthropic and educational interests are many. 
He is trustee of State Teachers’ college, Shippensburg, 
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boro Library association. 


Pa., trustee of Pennsylvania State Institute for Male 
Mental Defectives, vice president of Waynesboro Benefi- 
cial Fund association, Waynesboro hospital and Waynes- 
He is a member of American 





Society of Mechanical Engineers, Waynesboro country club, 
and Fountain Head Country club, Hagerstown, Md. Two 
of his keenest interests are the development of young men 
and the welfare of his employes. 


His hobby is golf. 





Men of the Industry 





S. RUGG, vice president in 

W charge of engineering of 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
made vice president in charge of en- 
gineering and sales activities, suc- 
ceeding Edward D. Kilburn, resigned, 
in the latter capacity. A graduate of 
Cornell university, Mr. Rugg has 
been associated with the Westinghouse 
company since 1892. After doing en- 
gineering and sales work in the Chi- 
cago office of his company he was 
transferred to New York, where in 
1909 he was made manager of that 
office. In 1917 he was recalled to 
East Pittsburgh to become manager 
of the railway department, and later 
the marine department. In 1920 he 
became assistant to H. D. Shute, then 
vice president in charge of sales. In 
1922 he was made general sales man- 
ager and in 1925 was elected vice 
president in charge of engineering. 

S. M. Kintner, director of Westing- 
house research laboratories, has been 
appointed assistant vice president, as- 
suming engineering department duties 
under Mr. Rugg’s general direction. 

* * * 


T. M. Girdler, chairman of the 
board of the Republic Steel Corp., 
has been elected a director of the 
Chase-Equitable-Interstate bank, New 
York. 

* * * 

S. Griffith has been elected general 
manager of E. C. Stearns & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., gray iron castings 
producers and hardware manufac- 
turers, to succeed E. A. Hurdman. 

* * ~ 


A. A. Heller, president of Interna- 
tional Oxygen Co., Newark, N. J., 
sailed for Europe April 18. He in- 
tends to visit France, Germany and 
Russia. 

* * x 

Ralph R. Newquist has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer of the Chicago 
office, Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of elec- 


tric motors. 
* * * 


William L. Allen, president, Shef- 
field Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Vincent M. Miles, general counsel for 
the company, were elected directors at 


the recent annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing. 


* * * 


M. L. Carr, formerly identified with 
Barrington 
City, 


New York 
has been 


Associates, 
business counsellors, 





made staff engineer with Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh. He is 
a graduate of the engineering depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois and 
for several years was connected with 
the Underwriters Laboratories of 
Chicago, where he inaugurated numer- 
ous practices, such as standards for 
fire testing, particularly devices for 
protection of wall openings and fire 
resisting safes. He later was connect- 
ed with Safe Cabinet Co., Marietta, 
O., and then went with Barrington 
Associates. In his new connection he 
will act as engineering consultant and 
co-operate with the company’s clients 
in purchasing, production and _ sales 


problems. 
* * * 


B. Van Dyke, of the Quincy, IIl., 
sales division of the Gardner-Denver 
Co., has been transferred to the New 
York office of the organization. Hen- 
drick Stolk, until recently with Stoks- 
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vis & Zonen, of Holland, has been 
transferred to St. Louis from the 
Quincy plant where he completed a 
sales study course. 


* *” ok 


A. F. Franz, who resigned recently 
from the Lakeside works of Otis Steel 
Co., Cleveland, has become affiliated 
with Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., as assistant open-hearth 
superintendent. 

te x * 

Eugene Hahn has become affiliated 
with Treadwell Engineering Co., 
Easton, Pa., to direct the manufacture 
of a line of bulk material handling 
and storage equipment developed by 
him. 

1” * + 

W. W. Runyan, until recently af- 
filiated with the Jay G. Stephens 
Corp., Pittsburgh, dealer in iron and 
steel scrap, has joined Luria Bros. & 
Co., Philadelphia, with offices in the 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 

* ok * 


G. L. Draffan has been elected sec- 
retary of the Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, O. He formerly was assistant 
advertising manager, then assistant 
secretary and later general sales man- 
ager. W. A. Springer, assistant treas- 
urer, was elected treasurer, and J. M. 
Strickler, formerly assistant sales 
manager, has been appointed general 
manager of sales. 

* * * 

R. P. Dryer, who since 1928 has 
engaged in independent practice as 
a trade association executive, and 
who is a founder member of the Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives, 
was chosen secretary of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ association 
at a meeting in Cleveland April 16. 
He has had a varied experience in 
the foundry and foundry equipment 
industries. Born in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Oct. 25, 1880, he was educated at 
Rose Polytechnic institute and the 
University of Michigan. After leaving 
college he was employed in the en- 
gineering and sales departments of 
William Tod Co., Youngstown, O., 
now the .United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. His next connection was 
with Canada Foundry Co., Toronto, 
Ont., which later was merged with 
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Canadian Allis-Chalmers Co. During 
the World war, Mr. Dryer returned 
to the United States to engage in 
ordnance construction work. Later he 
was employed by Scovell-Wellington 
Co., Boston, industrial engineer, to 
develop its trade association adminis- 
trative department. After five years 
he left in 1923 to establish a sales 
office in Cleveland, to represent Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill., Stanton-Thomp- 
son Co., and National Engineering Co., 
Chicago, continuing until 1928. 
* *~ * 

Walter C. Joern has been placed in 
charge of office and warehouse re- 
cently opened at 209 North Beaumont 
avenue, St. Louis, by Ludlum Steel 
Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 


* * * 


C. J. Lepperd has been appointed 
works manager of Steel Plate Prod- 
ucts Co., Pottstown, Pa. Mr. Lepperd 
was previously connected with the 
Philadelphia & Reading railroad. 


* * * 


Wilbur B. Topping, who since Nov. 
1, 1928, has been general manager of 
western sales of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, will 
transfer his offices to Detroit May 1. 

* * * 

Norris J. Clarke, vice president of 
Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, 
and John A. Coakley, traffic manager 
of American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, were recently elected directors 
of Cleveland chamber of commerce. 

+ * * 

Paul J. Nutting was elected presi- 
dent of Lee Foundry & Machine Co., 
Plymouth, Mich., to succeed H. S. Lee, 
resigned. John Cole is sales manager 
at the company’s Detroit headquarters, 
2970 West Grand boulevard. 


o* * * 

Sam Hill, Seattle, was named chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
Canadian Iron & Coal Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., which recently acquired the 
Morden and Round Island coal mines 
on Vancouver Island. 


* * * 
W. P. Snyder Jr., president of the 
Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, 


and president of Snyder Mining Co., 
the iron ore mining company owned 
jointly by it and Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the latter company. 

* * * 

Charles R. Pollard, identified for 
many years with the home office of 
Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore, has 
been appointed Chicago district repre- 
sentative and will supervise the com- 
pany’s Chicago district activity. His 


headquarters are 220 South State 
street. 

* * * 
J. F. Wallace, chief engineer of 
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Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleve- 
land, and designer of the first pneu- 
matic shock absorbing strut for air- 
craft, left early this week for Europe. 
At Berlin he will join L. W. Grove, 
acting head of the company, and will 
visit European aircraft manufacturing 


establishments. 
* * * 


Max W. Babb, vice president of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has been appointed a director of the 
Federal Reserve bank for the seventh 
district, Chicago. 

*K co * 

J. M. Schlendorf, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales of Cen- 
tral Alloy Steel Corp., Massillon, O., 
has been appointed manager of alloy 


J. M. SCHLENDORF 


steel products sales of the new Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 

Norman Foy, formerly district man- 
ager at Birmingham, Ala., for the 
former Republic Iron & Steel Co., has 
been appointed sales manager of mild 
steel products, with headquarters in 
Youngstown. 

Harry Rhodehouse, general traffic 
manager, and W. H. Ohl, comptroller 
of the old Republic organization, have 
been appointed to similar positions in 
the new Republic Steel Corp. 


C-e > 


Henry D. Scott, formerly assistant 
to the vice president of Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
become identified in an executive ca- 
pacity with Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 

Benjamin P. Hazeltine, formerly of 
Wheeling, but for several years iden- 
fied with a Baltimore company, has 
been selected to succeed Mr. Scott. 


At one time Mr. Hazeltine was affilia- 
ted with Bethlehem Steel Co. 


oe ee 


F. J. Griffith, formerly chairman 
of Central Alloy Steel Corp., Massil- 
lon, O., now a part of Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, O., is president 
of Republic Research Corp., Massillon, 
which was incorporated at Columbus, 
O., last week, another step in the 
new Republic organization. Present 
extensive facilities for steel research 
will be materially enlarged. 

2K * *x 

R. L. Kurtz, assistant general pur- 
chasing agent, Buick Motor Co., De- 
troit, has been appointed general pur- 
chasing agent, to succeed George G. 
Allen, who has resigned after 14 years 
service. 

William J. Brewer, formerly as- 
sistant purchasing agent, becomes as- 
sistant general purchasing agent to 
succeed Mr. Kurtz. 

Frank K. Metzger, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales, Stand- 
ard Steel Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed vice president and 
general manager, succeeding O. C. 
Skinner as general manager. R. Nevin 
Watt was appointed sales manager 
and G. H. Lewis, works manager, 
with headquarters at Burnham, Pa. 

H. J. Snowden, formerly of the St. 
Louis office, has been placed in charge 
of the recently established district of- 
fice in Philadelphia, assisted by M. H. 
McCurdy, recently transferred from 
Portland, Oreg. 

2k * * 

L. W Hayden has been appointed 
resident engineer with headquarters 
in Philadelphia by Hevi Duty Electric 
Co., Milwaukee. He formerly was an 
engineer affiliated with Western Cart- 
ridge Co. In his new connection he 
will supervise sales for the Hevi Duty 
company in eastern territory compris- 
ing Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Delaware, District of Columbia and 
the southern part of New Jersey. 

L. M. Jordan, formerly identified 
with Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., for 18 years, investigating chem- 
ical and metallurgical processes, has 
become identified with Hevi Duty Elec- 
tric Co. as sales representative at 
South Bend. 

* x * 

A. R. Dismukes has been appointed 
manager of the New Orleans branch 
plant of Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa. He formerly was assistant man- 
ager and succeeds the late R. W. 
Ferguson. From 1913 to 1916 Mr. 
Dismukes was connected with Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., and 
later became an efficiency engineer 
with Emerson Engineers, 30 Church 
street, New York, during which time 
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he installed modern methods in sev- 
eral plants and acted as consultant 
in industrial management. For six 
years he was an industrial engineer 
with Safe Cabinet Co., Marietta, O., 
and in 1927 joined Lukens Steel Co. 
in the same capacity. He later ad- 
vanced to superintendent and finally 
to assistant manager from which he 
has just been promoted to manager. 
bd ok * 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
board of directors of United States 
Steel Corp., sailed April 22 for a stay 
of six weeks in Europe. 

* * * 

E. H. McCarty, who retired from 
the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
a year ago, has returned to the com- 
pany as a director, vice president and 
general manager. He was in charge 
of sales previous to his retirement. 

* * * 

Ralph F. Gow, planning engineer 
of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has been appointed head of the pro- 
duction department of the company’s 
plant at Lacourneuve, near Paris, 


France. 
ok * ok 


Clayton A. Nenno has been elected 
vice president and member of the 
board of directors of J. M. & L. A. 
Osborn Co., Cleveland. He has also 
been appointed manager of its Buffalo 
division. 

* * * 

A. W. Lucas, Wallingford, Conn., 
formerly identified with Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed New England district man- 
ager, with office and warehouse at 
Hartford, Conn., for Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa. 

* * cS 

Walter Harnischfeger, vice presi- 
dent of the Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee, and its subsidiary, Milwaukee 
Electric Crane & Hoist Corp., has 
returned from a 3-month tour of con- 
tinental Europe, where the companies 
are launching an expansion of ex- 
port business. 

* * * 

George Gustafson, formerly identi- 
fied with the Detroit branch of Kear- 
ney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, man- 
ufacturer of milling machines, was ap- 
pointed Chicago manager March 1. 
His assistants are William Fotsch 
and Edgar Trecker, who have been in 
the Chicago territory for some time. 

* K ok 


Philip Davidson has been appointed 


sales promotional manager of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Following his graduation from 


Sheffield scientific school at Yale uni- 
versity, he was identified with the 
Seovill Mfg. Co. for 15 years, first in 
the metallurgical laboratory and then 
in sales promotional work. During the 





last two years he had acted as a 
consulting metallurgist. 
* * * 

L. A. Gerber, formerly western 
district sales manager with head- 
quarters in Chicago for the United 
States Chain & Forging Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been named general sales 
manager of the company. W. L. 
Reilly, who has been identified with 
the Pittsburgh office staff for the past 
ten years, has been made assistant 
general sales manager. 

L. K. Robinson, previously head of 
sales in New England for the United 
States company, has been appointed 
eastern district sales manager with 
headquarters at 1610 Woolworth build- 
ing, New York. Harley Morris, sales 
representative for the past eight 
years in the western district, has 
replaced Mr. Gerber as sales man- 
ager for that territory and will be lo- 
cated at 1604 Conway building, Chi- 
cago. 


Sale of Eastern Steel Co. 
Is Proposed 


Creditors of the Eastern Steel Co., 
Pottsville, Pa., are being asked by 
Edward L. Herndon, receiver, to in- 
dicate their preference of four possible 
courses for the future disposition of 
the business. The Eastern Steel Co. 
markets structural steel shapes through- 
out the East and in many places in the 
South. The receiver’s report shows 
that operations in 1929 returned fairly 
satisfactory earnings, although Janu- 
ary operations this year resulted in a 
loss of $7265. 

Suggested disposition includes the 
sale of the property at public auction 
to an outside buyer, in part or in 
whole, sale at auction to a committee 
representing creditors who are willing 
to exchange their claims for new se- 
curities and reorganize the company; 
postponement of the sale indefinitely, 
or the extension of payments due 
creditors for a period of five or ten 
years with the hope that the company 
may thus be placed on a firm founda- 
tion. 

Total gross sales for the four years 
of the receivership which began on 
Jan. 8, 1926, have amounted to slightly 
more than $15,000,000, a yearly aver- 
age of about $3,750,000, the receiver 
reports. Net earnings for this period 
were $260,684. Net for the year 
ended Jan. 31, 1929, is calculated at 
$148,094. 

“In view of present conditions un- 
favorable to profitable operations,” 
says Mr. Herndon in a letter to credit- 
ors, “the receiver cannot recommend 
that the sale should be further de- 
layed. Operations should be continued 








to the time of the sale as the prop- 
erty should bring a better price as a 
going concern.” 





Mirrors of Motordom 











(Concluded from Page 71) 


There will be no future crops of 
Fords or Couzens or Coffins or Gra- 
hams or Chapins. Absentee ownership 
will demand the lion’s share of the 
profits, and the automotive industry 
will do less dividing and more con- 


serving. 
* * ca 


ORD’S new plant at Dagenham, 

England, to be the largest automo- 
bile plant in Europe, will have 1,000,- 
000 square feet of floor space and 
employ 30,000 men at a minimum daily 
wage of $5. . .Olds is now rustproof- 
ing all of its exposed small parts, 
such as bolts, nuts and washers on 
lamp, fender and bumper assemblies 
. . . Truck and coach division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. of Canada is filling 
its largest order, 40 coaches for 
Provincial Transport Co., Montreal. . . 
To load an automobile in a freight 
car now costs $1, compared with $6 
ten years ago. . .Oakland-Pontiac em- 
ployes in the plant at Flint are every- 
where confronted with the safety-first 
admonition, “When God made man he 
made no spare parts”. Doors for 
cars with Budd all-steel bodies are 
now stocked at the 500 service sta- 
tions set up by the Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co. . .World production of auto- 
mobiles in 1929 is estimated at 6,300,- 
000, about 1,000,000 more than in 
1928; United States and Canada pro- 
duced all but 685,000. . .Auto financing 
companies in first two months of 1930 
aided purchase of 354,410 cars for 
total of $154,678,794, compared with 
356,321 cars for $162,163,022 a year 
ago... Briggs Body starts May 1 
on a new Ford body model . . . It is 
rumored that Ford willl set up an old 
car junking plant at Buffalo, shipping 
the scrap by water to Detroit. 





Sees 1930 Topping 1929 


Youngstown, O., April 22.—Business 
of structural steel fabricators in 1930 
will be better than in 1928 and will 
approach 1929, according to Julius 
Kahn, president of the Truscon Steel 
Co. This company is making plant 
expansions at Youngstown costing 
$250,000, is rebuilding. its San Fran- 
cisco warehouse, recently damaged by 
fire, and is constructing warehouses 
at Chicago, Cincinnati and Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 
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Car Requirements Show 
Falling Off 


National forecast of the regional 
shippers’ advisory boards covering 
second quarter freight car require- 
ments for 29 principal commodities 
will stand at 8,211,451 units fore- 


casted, compared with actual car- 
loadings for the same quarter of 
192 of 8,566,349 cars. A _ decline 


of 4.2 per cent is to be noted from 
these figures. 

Business, therefore, will show a 
drop from second quarter of last year 
judging from this indication, yet 
will be a rise over the first-quarter 
estimates for this year, when need 
for 7,664,499 cars was predicted. 

The accompanying table gives item- 
ized statistics concerning needs of 
industries’ allied to the iron and steel 
group for several of the leading dis- 
tricts. Larger declines are to be 
noted in the Great Lakes, Northwest 





and Pacific Northwest needs. Fol- 
lowing are comparisons for all dis- 
tricts: 
Actual, Estimated. 
second second Per- 
quarter, quarter, centage 
1929 1930 change 
Total of all districts 8,566,349 8,211,451 4.2— 
New England .......... 170,711 166,115 2.7— 
Atlantic States ........ 952,390 910,504 4.4— 
Allegheny region .... 1,006,872 1,057,294 5.1+ 
Great Lakes region 770,537 687,153 10.8 
Ohio valley .............. 873,363 838,327 4.0— 
Midwest » 1,275,272 1,181,427 7.4 
Northwest 576,382 491,828 14.7 
Trans Missouri- 

I nti scemssingsi 423,600 414,067 2.3 
Southeastern states 992,730 991,933 0.1— 
Southwestern states 560,893 560,186 0.1— 
Central West .......... 267,750 254,720 4.9— 
Pacific coast ........... 372,832 872,350 0.1— 
Pacific northwest.... 323,517 285,547 11.7— 


Business Session of 
Institute May 5 


American Iron and Steel institute 
will hold its annual business meeting 
for the election of directors and other 


business Monday, May 5 at noon at 
the institute office, room 506, Evening 
Post building, 75 West street, New 
York. 

The general meeting of the institute 
for reading of papers is to be held 
Friday, May 9. 


Foundry Equipment Off 


Cleveland, April 22.—Index for 
gross orders for foundry equipment 
in March dropped from the preceding 
month, as revealed by reports of 19 
member firms of the Foundry Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ association. In- 
dex of shipments rose in March to 
194.5 from the February figure of 


169.6. A three-month average of 
gross orders was off, as was the in- 
dex for unfilled orders. Following 
show monthly figures for gross or- 
ders: 
1927 1928 1929 1930 
| A pane. 2% 180.4 182.7 180.5 160.1 
ML: icdevasseiiaien 198.0 123.6 197.0 196.4 
2 RSS. 131.1 138.6 209.4 164.1 
Ce ER 1003). 24. 3986 nce 
SI sickest 66. 2064 0402. x. 
pS ERS 138.4 149.1 ee Sere 
Te Soca: 89.9 eee tT re 
| gee 106.4 278.0 a 
Bibs oe “Te ee |. < 
Oct. oe -2he. «368A ne 
DOO. soniassicnacctnaclh ee. oe ee 
Dec 106.8 166.5 cr 
Base: Average monthly shipments for 1922- 


23-24 taken as 100. 


March Hoist Orders Up 


New York, April 22.—Members of 
the Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation report the number of hoists 
ordered during March increased 3.8 
per cent, as compared with the pre- 
vious month. The value of such or- 
ders increased 8.49 per cent, as com- 
pared with February. 

Shipments were 4.889 per cent 
larger in March than in February. 


Given 


Structural Steel 
Radio Salute 


Steel constructors ‘of North Amer- 
ica prefer to rest their case upon the 
records of achievement rather than 
upon vague promises. Research prop- 
agated through the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction has re- 
sulted in some definite and signifi- 
cant achievements. This was the pur- 
port of a speech delivered April 22 
over a nation-wide radio broadcast 
by Charles N. Fitts, president of the 
institute. Mr. Fitts was introduced 
to his radio audience by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., which was con- 
ducting a “salute” to the structural 
steel industry. 

Mr. Fitts said in part: 


“The man who would achieve great 
things must take definite pains with 
details. In industry we have trans- 
lated that principle into research. 


“In New York, the new Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, towering 50 stories 
high, will be erected above the tracks 
of the New York Central railroad. 
This hotel will have no basement, nor 
will it own any land. It merely pos- 
sesses the right to rear itself upon 
stilts of steel resting in the rocks be- 
low the tracks upon cushions of lead 
and hair, insulating the vibration of 
trains, 

“The Hudson River bridge, 3500 
feet between towers, is twice as long 
as the next longest span in the world. 
The main span of the Liberty bridge, 
designed to cross the Narrows at the 
entrance of New York harbor, will 
be 1000 feet longer, and the bridge 
to be built over the Golden Gate at 
San Francisco will be 1500 feet 
longer in its main span. Their towers 
will be higher than the Woolworth 
building. 

“The Empire State building, Fifth 
Avenue and _  Thirty-fourth _ street, 
New York, will not only be the larg- 
est and the tallest building in the 
world, but it will be the tallest struc- 
ture of any kind ever erected. It will 
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Second Quarter Car Needs Are Forecast To 


Territories Reporting 


TOTAL ALL REPORTING 








DISTRICTS NEW ENGLAND ATLANTIC STATES ALLEGHENY 
Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings 
COMMODITY Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent 
1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 
Iron and Steel........ 600,024 555,442 — 7.4 6,460 5,814 —10.0 97,290 77,832 —20.0 273,458 263,340 — 3.7 
Autos, Trucks and Parts 300,462 248,194 —17.4 2,280 1,938 —15.0 11,363 2 FR Se ee heme, pe einer ee ee 
Machinery and Boilers. . 68,045 64,487 — 5.2 5,391 4,582 15.0 16,639 13,312 —20.0 7,441 8,721 +17.2 
Agricultural Implements 
and Vehicles........... 40,156 41,731 + 3.9 100 100 Le eee ae, Daa Wa Sia 57 62 + 8.8 
Ore and Concentrates..... 753,642 597,760 —20.7 505 505 a Be 29,327 29,327 et ode ek Be ba aie 
Coal and Coke.......... 2,191,711 2,162,318 — 1.4 20,907 18,816 —10.0 373,285 345,662 — 7.4 532,420 581,935 + 9,3 
Chemicals and Explosives. 29,841 29,464 — 1.3 809 769 — 5.0 8,862 8,950 + 1.0 6,902 6,729 — 2.5 
Petroleum and Products 604,844 616,287 + 1.9 24,034 26,437 +10.0 58,566 63,836 + 9.0 19,882 20,379 + 2.5 
Gravel, Sand and Stone... 798,774 800,758 + .2 14,915 15,213 + 2.0 89,475 90,199 + .8 55,803 61,048 + 9.4 
Brick and Clay Products. . 189,435 189,694 + .1 3,905 4,100 + 5.0 14,728 16,200 +10.0 54,032 53,654 — .7 
NE cs cians whee 218,000 232,510 + 6.7 4,263 5,116 +20.0 61,775 61,775 has 9,700 12,949 +33.5 
GRAND TOTAL OF ALL 
COMMODITIES*.... 8,566,349 8,211,451 — 4.2 170,711 166,115 — 2.7 952,390 910,504 — 4.4° 1,006,372 1,057,294 + 5.1 


*Grain, dairy products, forest products, vegetables, etc., included in addition to those listed above. 
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carry a mooring mast for Zeppelins, 
piercing the sky 1250 feet above the 
street level. 

“In tunneling rivers, erecting 
bridges and viaducts to carry traffic 
lanes over rivers and busy city 
streets, building lock gates, dams, fire- 
proof residences, hangars, mooring 
masts, transmission towers, struc- 
tural steel is serving modern civiliza- 
tion as no other building material has 
ever served it before.” 


Steel Employment Lower 


in March 
Washington, April 22.—The de- 
crease in employment in the iron and 
steel industry in March compared 


with February was one-half of 1 per 
cent, according to the bureau of labor 
statistics. A decrease of 1 per cent 
was reported in structural iron, and 
foundry and machine shop products. 
There was an increase of 4 per cent 
in the cast iron pipe industry and a 
small increase was indicated in agri- 
cultural implements employment. 

An increase in employment in 
March over March, 1929, was noted 
in the cast iron pipe and the ship- 
building industries, and a decline in 
the machine tool industry. 


Gains in Sheet Sales and 
Shipments in March 


Daily average sheet sales reported 
by independent mills increased to 
9669 tons in March from 7011 tons 
in February. Production decreased 
to 8376 tons from 9516 tons in Feb- 
ruary. ‘Shipments advanced to 8878 
tons in March from 8326 tons in 
February. The average for ship- 
ments in March was the largest since 
last October. The sales average was 
the highest since January. The Na- 
tional Association of Flat Rolled Steel 


Manufacturers’ 
March follows: 


complete report for 


Per cent of 
Net Tons Capacity 


Total sales for March ............ 299,764 85.1 
Total production ............ccseceseeees 259,658 73.7 
Total shipments ...............sc0-00 275,235 78.1 
Unfilled tonnage as of April 1 524,230 148.8 
Approximate finished stock on 

hand awaiting shipments.... 116,470 83.1 
Approximate in stock, unsold 175,847 21.5 


The total sheet capacity of the United States 
for March, 1930, was approximately 521,250 net 
tons. The capacity on which the above figures 
are based is 352,350 net tons. 


A comparison of total monthly sales, 
production and shipments follows: 


Sales Production Shipments 





January, 1929 ...... 438,390 391,404 862,229 
February 889 $26,468 $25,848 
March. .......... 864,202 363,648 
DE © scenic 875,256 877,274 
i =e $93,430 392,336 
UR cnciatnrnices 337,841 847,989 
SR. 323,905 344,676 
TI a tttretscisceeen a 366,734 365,649 
September .......... 274,568 802,490 301,330 
October ......... J 319,660 291,135 
November 204,071 207,200 
December 181,916 178,575 
January, 291,529 241,677 
February 275.952 241,441 
epee a 259,658 275,235 





Daily averages follow: 


Sales Production Shipments 





January, 1929 ....... 14,142 12,626 11,685 
February cccccccccesesese 13,910 11,659 11,637 
I cscesaitivetesionss 14,977 11,748 11,731 
MARIE. ccncidecinisaieliiagien 13,273 12,508 12,576 
ET Kcciscintisarnsentinetnain 9,025 12,691 12,656 
SI etintipninincniticspnl 10,264 11,261 11,560 
I Gi nitnenacdiabicesrest 10,878 10,448 11,118 
RIDE» iitecsidiesteionn 9,100 11,518 11,795 
September 2.0... 9,152 10,083 10,046 
ODOtODER ...ccrcccccccsrseese 8,349 10,312 9,391 
November 4,480 6,802 6,907 
December ... 7,568 5,868 5.760 
January, re: 9,404 1,796 
FODTUBTG ccceceresecessse 7,011 9,516 8,326 
PEP OR cigs ctrcnnciccenss 9,669 8,376 8,878 


Ship Pig Iron by Lake 


The first cargo of pig iron to be 
handled over the new municipal ter- 
minal on Jones island, Milwaukee, will 
move from Buffalo with the opening 
of navigation. The cargo, amounting 
to 2000 tons, is being shipped by the 
Donner Steel Co. to the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. 


Imports, Exports Less in 
March and Quarter 


Washington, April 22.—Value of 
both imports and exports in March 
of this year decreased compared with 
the same month of last year, accord- 
ing to the department of commerce. 

In March, exports were valued at 
$374,000,000, compared with $489,- 
849,000 in March of last year while 
imports were valued at $300,000,000, 
compared with $383,818,000 in the 
same month last year. The value of 
the excess of exports over imports in 
March of this year was $74,000,000 
compared with $106,031,000 in the 
same month last year. 

For the three months ending March 
the value ofsexports was $1,133,794,- 
000 compared -with $1,419,623,000 for 
the same three months of last year. 
The value of imports for the three 
months ending March was $892,676,- 
000 compared with $1,122,157,000 for 
the same period of last year. The 
value of the excess of exports over 
imports for the three months ending 
March, this year was $241,118,000 
compared with $297,466.000 for the 
same three months of last year. 


Interlake Iron Reports 


The Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, 
reports for the quarter ended March 
31, 1930, net income of $764,906 after 
interest, depreciation, federal taxes, 
etc., equivalent to 38 cents a share on 
2,000,000 no-par shares of stock. This 
compares with profit of $501,880 before 
federal taxes reported by its predeces- 
sor company, the By-Products Coke 
Corp., in the first quarter of 1929. 
Net sales for the March quarter were 
$8,718,302 comparing with. $5,907,896 
in the corresponding period of 1929. 
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Show Four Per Cent Decline From Last Year 








Territories Reporting 








GREAT LAKES OHIO VALLEY MIDWEST SOUTH EAST 
Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings 
Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent COMMODITY 
1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 
62,876 56,500 —10.1 29,907 26,917 —10.0 76,902 73,057 — 5.0 29,584 ) & 4 Oe oe eee Iron and Steel 
190,967 153,649 —19.5 16,089 13,837 —14.0 34,920 26,000 —25.5 7,821 7,821 sats Autos, Trucks and Parts 
15,163 14,800 — 2.4 5,672 5,672 ahs 9,985 9,985 long 2,726 2,290 —16.0 Machinery and Boilers 
Agricultural Implements 
4,895 5,000 + 2.1 1,203 1,203 F 24,834 25,827 + 4.0 768 768 (en. pee and Vehicles 
194,985 157,000 —19.5 774 774 ra 85,213 42,606 —50.0 4,834 14,834 eS Ore and Concentrates 
15,875 14,000 —11.8 604,603 586,465 — 3.0 416,000 400,000 — 3.8 102,746 oy I |e rer Coal and Coke 
pee ree rae Ae packs 8 891 2 4,388 3,730 —15.0 3,500 3,500 bis. Chemicals and Explosives 
19,385 19,500 + .6 13,050 13,702 + 5.0 47,195 49,555 + 5.0 60,696 63,731 + 5.0 Petroleum and Products 
95,972 97,000 + 1.1 70,031 63,028 —10.0 159,916 144,000 —10.0 98,259 108,085 +10.0 Gravel, Sand and Stone 
11,480 11,500 + .2 15,355 16,429 + 7.0 34,034 34,034 es 24,703 24,703 iia Brick and Clay Products 
14,322 14,500 + 1.2 14,579 15,745 + 8.0 30,406 34,100 +12.1 18,832 See PS. Leekvaecseess Cement 
hee GRAND TOTAL OF 
770,537 687,153 —10.8 873,363 838,327 —4.0 1,275,272 1,181,427 ~7.4 992,730 991,933 —.1 ALL COMMODITIES* 
*Grain, dairy products, forest products, vegetables, etc. included in addition to those listed above. 
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LMER T. McCLEARY, who as 
EK noted in April 17 issue of IRON 

TRADE REVIEW was_ recently 
elected president of the new Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., died, 
April 22 at a Youngstown hospital 
following an operation. He had been 
president of the former Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. since April, 1928, when he 


ELMER T. McCLEARY 


was elected to succeed Thomas J. Bray. 

Mr. McCleary was born at Pine 
Grove Furnace, Cumberland county, 
Pa., in 1879, and attended school at 
Harrisburg, Pa. He was graduated as 
a metallurgist from Penn State college 
in 1901, and his first position soon 
after graduation was with the Dia- 


mond State Steel Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Then he went to Youngstown to 
become metallurgist for the Ohio 


Works, Carnegie Steel Co. 

When in 1906 Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. started to build its blast 
furnace and steel plant, Mr. Mc- 
Cleary’s services were obtained as 
chief chemist. This was the start of 
a 22-year connection, during which pe- 
riod he advanced rapidly. He was 
successively assistant superintendent 
of blast furnaces and steel department, 
superintendent of steel department, as- 
sistant general superintendent and in 
1923, after the company acquired Brier 
Hill Steel Co. and Steel & Tube Co. 
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Obituaries 

















of America, he was appointed district 
manager of plants in the Youngstown 
territory. One year later he was 
elected assistant vice president, and in 
January, 1926, he was elected vice 
president, holding that office for more 
than two years. During that time 
with W. C. Reilley, senior vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, Mr. Mc- 
Cleary managed all plants of the Sheet 
& Tube company. 

In April, 1928, he was chosen presi- 
dent of Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
When a few weeks ago, the merger of 
that company with Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., Donner Steel Co. Ine. and 
Bourne-Fuller Co. was consummated, 
he was elected to the presidency of 
the resulting Republic Steel Corp. 

2 * ok 

A. David Ray, mechanical engi- 
neer and president of Cleveland Micro- 
meter Co., Cleveland, died April 12 
in that city. He located in Cleveland 
30 years ago, having previously lived 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

* >” * 

Thomas L. Andrews, 63, formerly 
connected with Marshall Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, vice president of the Bol- 
linger-Andrews Construction Co., and 
organizer of Andrews’ Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, died at Pittsburgh 
hospital recently. Mr. Andrews was 
born in Chester, Pa. 

* * * 

Fred V. McGraw, sales manager 
of Ray Day Piston Co., Detroit, died 
in Mount Carmel hospital, Columbus, 
O., following an automobile accident. 
He was born Aug. 30, 1888, and was 
graduated from Leland Stanford uni- 
versity. He early became identified 
with the Ray Day company and his 
services were much in demand by mo- 
tor maintenance committees and sim- 
ilar organizations. 

* * * 

Charles B. Phillips, 53, for four 
years general manager and director 
of Atlantic Basin Iron Works, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died April 15 at his home 
there, following six weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Phillips had been connected with the 
Atlantic works for nearly 25 years. 
For more. than 20 years he was gen- 
eral superintendent. He was a na- 
tive of Hampton, Va., and before be- 
coming connected with the Brooklyn 
firm was with the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. He 
was a member of the Society of Ma- 





rine Architects and Engineers, the 


propeller club, Brooklyn Lodge of 
Elks, Maritime Exchange, Order of 
Maccabees, the Virginians and the 
Crescent Athletic club. 

i 


A. Eugene Starbuck, 59, president 
of the American Stainless Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, died unexpectedly at his 


A. EUGENE STARBUCK 


home in that city April 15. Mr. Star- 
buck went to Pittsburgh in January, 
1928, as president of the American 
company, previously having been a 
director of it. He was born in Iowa 
and formerly was secretary of the 
Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
He was president of the Peoples bank, 
Portland, Ind. 
3 ce 

Francis Downs Wanning, 57, vice 
president, Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn., manufacturer’ of 
chilled rolls, heavy machinery,, etc., 
died at New Haven hospital, April 7, 
after six months’ illness. He was 
born March 11, 1873, and after gradu- 
ating from high school in 1891, en- 
tered Yale university and was gradu- 
ated with the class of 1894. He en- 
tered the engineering department of 
the Birmingham Iron Foundry Oct. 1 
of that year and soon was appointed 
secretary, continuing in close associa- 

(Concluded on Page 115) 
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British Market Outlook Is Brighter 






More Hopeful Feeling Results from Budget Policy and Expectation of Larger 
Orders from Automobile Industry—Continental Situation Clouded 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, April 22.—British and continental iron and 
L steel markets continue quiet, the Easter holidays 
having accentuated the slowness in demand. Elimi- 
nation of uncertainty regarding the British budget and 
its effect on industries has revived hope of better business 
in the near future. Exports of pig iron from Middles- 
brough are small, but inquiries are increasing. East 
coast furnaces are accumulating stocks of hematite. Some 
steel makers are receiving orders from  shipbuilders. 
Larger order for steel are expected soon from the au- 
tomobile industry. Steel prices generally are firm. Exports 
of galvanized sheets are disappointingly small. The out- 


look for the tin plate trade is becoming more hopeful. 

British iron and steel imports in March totaled 280,292 
tons compared with 259,396 tons in February and 182,107 
tons in March, 1929. March exports amounted to 237,714 
tons, against 294,287 tons in February and 350,138 tons 
in March, 1929. 

A report from Paris states domestic business in France 
continues fair, and that a slump in exports may stimulate 
home competition. The market in Belgium is stagnant. 
Belgian sheets are reported to have been sold recently in 
northern France. Markets in Germany are dull and some 
products are being offered for export below international 
syndicate levels. Barbed wire has been sold to Brazil 
at £10 10s ($51.13). A syndicate has been formed for 
selling thin sheets in the domestic market. 


British Pig Iron Cut Brings No New Buying 





IRMINGHAM, Eng., April 8.— 
(European Staff Service)—Mid- 
dlesbrough makers of iron are 
rather disappointed at the poor 


Sterling—$4.86 


ing continues mainly hand to mouth. 

The South Staffordshire iron trade 
continues dull. There are sufficient 
orders for marked bars to maintain a 








response to business following the re- 
duction in price a week or two ago. 


that with the elimination of budget 


regular program at a few fortunate 
mills. In most cases ironmasters are 





But it supports the view widely held 
in the trade that reductions do not 
form any solution to the present 
slump. One of the most encouraging 
features, however, is the return of 
exports from the Tees in March which 
are the best since November and 
strengthen the hope that the bottom 
has been reached. This view is held 
by Midland furnacemen, who believe 


uncertainties and clearer light on coal 
legislation, trade will soon show an 
upturn. 

The next quarterly meeting at 
Birmingham may throw some light on 
the situation. Stocks are unusually 
low among iron founders and unless 
orders are placed they will be unable 
to fulfill demands from builders when 
spring operations are resumed. Buy- 


struggling against the high cost of 
pig iron and severe foreign competi- 
tion. Prices are finely cut for crown 
iron, especially as makers near the 
coast have captured a good deal of the 
export trade. According to merchants, 
it is quite as difficult to sell conti- 
nental material as English, and al- 
though a fair tonnage of iron and 
steel may be delivered ‘against con- 


Current Iron and Steel. Prices of Europe 





British French 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, April 21 


Gross Tons 
U. K. Ports 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable 


Belgium and Cerman 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


PIG IRON £ d £ d s d £esd4 *Mi . Be 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $16.40 3 76* $16.28 3 70 $16.28 3 70 $16.28 3°70 SaRebeonah . TResin; 
DNR SS 5 3 <5: chon Gt dxeveneeess 15.92 3 56 15.07 3 20 15.07 3 20 15:80 3 50 delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......... 1.20  .3.35.0 Bes. GEE > orcaeass , | awe ee 17.74 3130 (2) Longwy. British export 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL furnace coke £0 14s Od ($3.40) 
SS Pe ETE oe Peers pee ee Saeed) O28 $22.84 4140 $22.84 4140 $22.89 4140 f, o. b. Ferromanganese 
MEME RN ee sos Sa EA ee Sa nam 41.31 10 0 30.38 6 50 30.38 6 5 30.43 6 50 £19 68 Od ($93.99) delivered 

FINISHED STEEL Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
SieRROe. HAUS cA ei ae iwancones's $40.10 8 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 $31.65 6100 German ferromanganese 
oe Se ee EL ta tha Aa’ ade tee bap en § 13 : “ie ; ¢ : j-ige ; 4 . ie : 7 6 £15 Os Od ($73.05) f. o. b. 
MOREL ORMOR: oF ois lenbs ce dene suas he's .68c ~ hae my «hae 16 : : : 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1.79 8 50 1.44¢ 6 10 6 1.44¢ 6106 1.49 6150 Sag auatoalent. preane is 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............eee00. 2.17¢c 10 00 2.26¢ 10 50 2.26¢ 10 50 2.33c 10 120 American currency are in 
Sheets, galvanized, 54 gage, corrugated.. 2.47c 11 76 2.57¢ 11 13 9 2.58. @6 13.9 2.97c 13 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
ORO WUE OREM beckon es cea aeeene se 2.17¢ 10 00 t.2ee 9 ae6 1.29¢ 5 17 6 1.29¢ 53176 coke. semi-finished steel and 
eee ARARETIAP FOCY ©. AEE ICE 2.06¢ 9 100 1.46c 6 12 6 1.46c 6 12 6 1.5lc 6170 be te : ‘ 
Galvanized wire, base.............00005 3.04c 14 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1.79 8 29 _ fails; finished steel is quoted in 
NIE BONES oo sn Sls cs 5% RoC es Uae os os z2.39¢ 11 O00 1.46c 6126 1. 46c 6 12 6 1.49¢ 6150 cents per pound and tin plate 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... eae SCRE 2 dthed Seco” eRe bose Bakee ao -t i768 in dollars per box. British 

*Francs quotations are for basic open- 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Pediies Marks pee steel; French, Belgian, 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $16.40 3 76 $19.21 490(2) $17.30 620 $20.29 85 wuxemburg, and German -are 
NM c a oa ued sna vbw oeleis Was 3.92 3 56 20.58  525(1) 15.07 540 21.72 91 for basic-bessemer steel. 
SS SR Pee ee PL Pee ee $565 .. 0.15 @ 6.59 168 6.28 225 5.13 21.50 
(ER SRENBR Rte (AR Sy Pree mae 2.47: '6 25 24.30 620 22.60 810 28.88 121 
Dee SOME SONG Goes aes ee ocbae dis 1.79¢ 8 50 1.46c 810 1.73c 1,330 1.51c 140 
DUE RAE: 5 35500 Go einiivay ccm deee 1.74c 8 00 1.27¢c 705 1.25¢ 965 1.52c 141 
OS EE RSA POE ete cn a 1.83c 8 100 1.26c 700 1.22c 940 1.50c 138 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1.95¢ 9 00 1.46c 810 1.526: 1,176 1.7le 158 
Sheots, black, 24-9age. 2.66 ccvevccseses 2.28 10 10 0 2.72c 1,510 2.60c 2,000 2.43¢ 225 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated... 2.58¢ 11 17 6 3.56c 1,975 3.25c 2,500 3.78 350 
OUI RIN oi Oa ns coin bias bw ale. Go RUA 2.06¢ 9100 1.94c 1,075 2.15¢ 1,650 2.43c 225 
ee EP Oe Pe EL eee 2.17¢c 10 00 1.44c 800 1.50c 1,150 1.77c¢ 164 
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tracts new business is not heavy. 
Foreign works are ready to give 
prompt delivery of most descriptions 
of material used in local works. Con- 
tinental billets were quoted yesterday 
in Birmingham at £4 14s ($22.83), 
Antwerp, for 2inch, or £5 12s 
($27.21) delivered here. No. 3 Bel- 
gian iron costs £6 5s ($30.07) deliv- 
ered. 

Steel scrap is a weak market. Mer- 
chants complain of the poor prices 
prevailing, as manufacturers are not 
eager to make contracts, and when 
they are persuaded to buy they insist 
on naming their own price. 

In the Barrow-in-Furness district, 
steelworks that have been closed since 
the middle of March resumed opera- 
tions for a while. Orders are not 
coming in quickly, however, and it 
is impossible to say how long the 
works will remain open. Demand for 
hematite is below normal for the time 
of year. Contracts placed at the end of 
1929 are now running out and makers 
are reluctant to enter into fresh com- 
mitments on a falling market. 

The better tone in the Welsh 
tin plate trade continues. Several 
continental countries have been in- 
quiring for material and Australia 
has been a prominent buyer. The 
week’s shipments totaled 120,000 boxes, 
a fall of 5000 on the week. The com- 
parative cheapness of tin plate, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly bringing a certain 
amount of business which has previ- 
ously been held up. The demand for 
Welsh tin plate bars is still slow, as 


many makers prefer to buy cheap 
continental material. 

In the galvanized sheets South Afri- 
ca has been in the market and the low 
stocks at Calcutta give rise to a 
feeling that some at least of the old 
business with India will shortly be 
recaptured. Trade in the Midlands, 
however, lacks momentum and the 
works are hard pressed to keep mills 
on regular rolling. 

Conditions in the west of Scotland 
are quiet. Prices of pig iron are 
maintained by agreement but buyers 
are inclined to believe that they will be 
lowered in sympathy with the fall in 
Middlesbrough iron. 


Mine More French Ore 


Paris, April 8.—(European Staff 
Service)—Output of iron ore in 
France in January was 4,567,511 
metric tons, as against 3,974.740 tons 
in December, 1929, and 4,604,015 tons 
in October, 1929, when the record fig- 
ure was reached. Stocks at mines 
Jan. 31 were 2,680,461 metric tons, 
compared with 2,650,000 tons at the 
end of last year. Comparisons follow, 
in metric tons: 


FRENCH IRON ORE PRODUCTION 


Stocks at 
Mon. ave. Production end of month 
BID Kictientctnsunntinteacinnnetninegslidie So ___ ar 
a see | renee 
RUD ~ scsccicpcbinicepaniettesiediapedelgones 2’... ere 
0 a eee Fe 
1930 
MUNI sn cdansuidnsibeietniundepskaiamuony 4,567,511 2,680,461 


French Steel Market Slackens as 
General European Dullness Gains 


pass, April 8.—(European Staff 
Service)—There is little change in 
the French iron and steel market. In- 
quiries are not large in number or in 
volume, and jobbers find it difficult to 
sell from stock. Prices are stationary, 
and concessions are made only for im- 
portant specifications. Delivery is four 
to ten weeks. Orders for large angles 
and concrete reinforcement bars can 
be executed at short notice. One con- 
cern in the north of France has an- 
nounced its intention to increase pro- 
duction, and is taking orders on con- 
dition that any drop in prices will be 
passed to the consumer. 

While iron and steel and heavy in- 
dustries are not yet feeling the effects 
of the economic crisis overshadowing 
most of the other industries symptons 
are becoming apparent that the period 
of prosperity which they have enjoyed 
for a long time may be coming to a 
close. Those concerns which usually 
supply requirements of the automobile 
industry are beginning to feel the 
pinch, since demand from that source 
has considerably dwindled. In order 
to overcome present difficulties, the 
French national federation of automo- 
bile manufacturers is requesting that 
the present ad valorem duty be re- 
placed by specific duties, since they 
claim that the present scale does not 
protect them sufficiently. especially in 
view of the low tariff applied to 
France. It also is being found that 
advantages could be obtained through 
further amalgamations, and it is 
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rumored that conversations have been 
carried on between the firms of Citroen 
Peugeot and Renault, which manufac- 
ture the largest number of cars on a 
mass-production basis. 

It is reported that a satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations for setting 


up an international wire products 
syndicate is practically assured. 
French makers now are in agree- 


ment, and Germans and Belgians also 
are giving considerable attention to 
the matter. 

For merchant bars, Knutange and 
Hagondange in the east are quoting 
680 francs ($26.50) basis price from 
the works, and 670 francs ($26.10) 
would be accepted for large specifica- 
tions. Other works in the east quote 
680 to 700 francs ($26.50 to $27.35). 
Rolling mills in the north of france 
are quoting 710 to 730 francs ($27.60 
to $28.50). Concrete reinforcement 
bars are quoted at 660 to 670 francs 
($25.75 to $26.10). 

There is a peculiar situation in the 
plate and sheet market, since the pre- 
sent method of dealing on the part of 
the comptoir has caused dissatisfaction 
among jobbers and merchants, who 
now are purchasing in Belgium, and 
the Belgians are quoting prices, duty- 
paid, which are below those of the 
comptoir. 


French Exports Lower; 
Imports Gain 


Paris, April 8—(European Staff 
Service) —The tonnage of pig iron 
exported from France in January 
was 44,016 metric tons, as compared 
with 59,771 tons in December, 1929, 
the January exports going principally 
to Belgium and Luxemburg and to 
Germany. Exports of other iron and 
steel products, including scrap, 
amounted to 259,133 metric tons, as 
against 248,495 tons in December, 
1929. The principal items exported 
in January were: merchant bars, 
111,453 tons, of which the greater 
part went to Great Britain and Ger- 
many, followed by Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, and Switzerland;  semifin- 
ished steel, 51,943 tons, of which the 
greater part went to Belgium and 
Luxemburg, and Great Britain, fol- 
lowed by Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land; rails, 27,048 tons, of which the 
largest tonnage went to Germany; 
wire rod, 11.811 tons, which was ex- 


ported to Germany, Great Britain, 
Belgium and Luxemburg, Denmark, 
Japan and other countries. The ton- 


nage of steel scrap exported in Jan- 
uary was 21,453 metric tons. 

The tonnage of pig iron imported 
into France in January was 4120 
metric tons, as compared with 2806 
tons in December, 1929, and imports 
of other iron and steel products, in- 
cluding scrav, were 18,921 tons, as 
against 18,423 tons. Comparative fig- 
ures follow, in metric tons: 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Other iron Other iron 
“~ and steel and steel 
Mon. ave. Pig iron products Pigiron products 
SOOT isin 3,230 7,440 69,640 404,730- 
| eres 3,365 8.320 52,215 368,410 
TORO cecesscccoceccop Oe 15,100 46,760 279,610 

1930 

b NE eae 4,120 18,921 44,016 259,133 


French Ore a Record 


Paris, April 8.—(European Staff 
Service)—Output of iron ore in 
France during 1929 reached the total 
of 51,029,651 metric tons. The year 
was a record one and exceeded the 
tonnage of 1928, which previously 
held the record, by 1,702,026 tons, 
or 3.45 per cent. The largest month- 
ly output on record was reached in 
October, 1929, with 4.604,015 metric 
tons. The lowest monthly output for 
the year was that of December, which 
amounted to 3,974,740 metric tons. 
The following table gives monthly fig- 
ures for 1929 as compared with the 
monthly averages of 1929, the three 
preceding years and 1913, in metric 
tons: 





























Stocks at 
Mon. ave. Production end of month. 

1918 OED . i: -” Senmtesneianne 
1926. 3.269.033 
1927 3.723.200 
1928 4,109,780 

1929 - 

I ai cisscssenaprnsansosinbiie 4,585,282 2.683.084 

a, ea ne Ee ees 4,001,486 2.803.556 

March .. 4.410.287 2.884.230 

4,176,277 2.802.839 

4,119,746 2,671,183 

4,185,227 2,580,158 

UE.» sibciicstassccaserentchastoonts 4.436.240 2.644.080 

ITER a cccdnkicsitiennniicemindtons 4,338.772 2,574,709 

ee eee 4,108,351 2,498,747 

October. ............. 4,604,015 2,648,198 

November . 4,189,228 2,648,000 

December 3,974,740 2,650,000 
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CORP., chartered in Nova Scotia 

in 1928, will take over properties 
and assets of the British Empire Steel 
Corp. Ltd., Dominion Steel Corp. Ltd., 
and the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. 
Ltd. C. B. McNaught, president of the 
three companies, has announced ap- 
proval by stockholders of all three. 
The reorganization is by means of ex- 
change of stocks and bonds for securi- 
ties of the new corporation. Fixed 
assets of the new company are given 
as $32,392,000, investments in wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, $5,000,000, current 
assets, $14,112,000 and current liabili- 
ties $5,360,000. ; 


- 
ONCRETE STEEL CO. is moving 
its New York office from 42 Broad- 
way to 2 Park avenue. It supplies 


reinforcing steel for concrete and 
fireproof building products. 
-.¢ & 
IRK-MORROW IRON WORKS 


CO., Iola, Kans., has bought the 
plant of the United Iron Works at 
Iola, the sale being approved by the 


federal court. 
x * * 


ILLER COMBINATION BAILER 

& PUMP CO., Sapulpa, Okla., 
manufacturer of oil well pumping 
equipment, has changed its name to 
Miller Sand Pump Co. 


* 38 * 


DVANCE RUMELY CO., Laporte, 

Ind., manufacturer of farm equip- 
ment, will close its plant at Battle 
Creek, Mich., and concentrate its 
activities at its plant in Laporte, 
which will be enlarged. 

* ok * 

EE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 

Plymouth, Mich., has opened a 
sales office in the Lexington building, 
2970 West Grand boulevard, Detroit, 
in charge of John Cole as sales man- 


ager. 
* * * 


URFACE COMBUSTION CO., To- 
ledo, O., as of May 1, will con- 
solidate its office at Pittsburgh with 
the office of the Mantle Recuperator 
division, in new offices at 617 Oliver 
building. The Mantle Engineering Co. 
was bought last year but had con- 
tinued to occupy its former quarters. 
No change will be made in personnel. 
A. L. Hollinger will continue as Pitts- 


Here and There in Industry 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 





burgh manager for industrial equip- 
ment of the Surface Combustion Co. 
and G. D. Mantle will have charge 
of recuperator sales. 

* a * 


HAIN BELT CO., Milwaukee, has 
moved its New York office from 
50 Church street to the new Chrysler 
building, 405 Lexington avenue, where 
about one-third more space will be 
available. W. H. Quinn is districc 


manager. 
oS 


O. SMITH CORP, Milwaukee, 

reached a total employment force 
of 6362 April 10, an increase of near- 
ly 1000 in a month. While the pay- 
roll is not yet at the 1929 peak, of- 
ficials believe it will soon be reached 
and exceeded before the end of the 


year. 
* * * 


IRSCH COOPERAGE & STEEL 

PACKAGE CO., Houston, Tex., 
has moved to its new plant recently 
completed at 3700 Clinton road. A 
steel barrel manufacturing depart- 
ment has been added and its enlarged 
quarters represent an investment of 
more than $225,000. 


4 * * 
HOMPSON PRODUCTS INC., 
Cleveland, has booked important 


orders for its eccentric tie rod for 
three additional automobiles, Reo, 
Marquette and Pierce Arrow. This 
makes 108 automotive units using this 
equipment. The new business will be 
handled through the Detroit plant. 
et ee 
OUTHWESTERN CAN CO., Hous- 
ton, Tex., has bought a site 250 x 
400 feet at Greenwood and Esperson 
streets for construction of a plant to 
contain 95,000 square feet. The com- 
pany manufacturers a general line of 
tin containers for food, oil and grease 
products. John S. Cochran is presi- 
dent, H. O. Westwood, vice president 
and J. T. Scott Jr., secretary-treasurer. 
os BS * 


IMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 

Canton, O., at its stockholders’ 
meeting April 15 elected H. H. Tim- 
ken, chairman; M. T. Lothrop, presi- 
den; W. R. Timken, J. G. Obermier, 
J. W. Spray, H. J. Porter, T. V. Buck- 
walter and L. M. Klinedinst, vice 
presidents; R. C. Brower, secretary- 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 


treasurer; J. A. Riley, assistant trea- 
surer; F. F. Tudor, assistant secretary. 
Directors elected are H. H. Timken, 
J. G. Obermier, M. T. Lothrop, J. W. 
Spray, Henry H. Timken Jr., Canton; 
W. R. Timken, New York; A. C. 


Ernst, Cleveland. 
* * & 


LLEN-HOUGH CARRYOLA CO., 

279 Walker street, Milwaukee, 
manufacturing portable phonographs, 
small electric motors, etc., has taken 
over the Ampco Metal Golf Club Co. 
and will consolidate the plant with its 
own, continuing the manufacture of 
golf clubs on an enlarged scale. 

* # ao 


UR-HI ARTCRAFT CORP., Middle- 

ton, Wis., manufacturing stamped 
metal products, has acquired the entire 
property of the Better Products Co., 
Columbus, O., maker of sheet metal 
goods, including freezeless drinking 
fountains, brooders, hoppers, self-feed- 
ers and other poultry equipment. 

a 


TANDARD STEEL WORKS CO. 
will move its general offices from 
Philadelphia to its plant at Burn- 
ham, Mifflin county, Pa., April 26. A 
district office has been established at 
Philadelphia in charge of H. J. Snow- 
den, formerly connected with the com- 
pany’s St. Louis office, assisted by 
M. H. McCurdy, who has been trans- 
ferred from Portland, Oreg. 
* * * 
ILWAUKEE ELECTRIC CRANE 
& HOIST CORP., Milwaukee, is 
adding about fifty to its payroll. A 
new unit has just been completed and 
will be utilized for production of a 
newly designed electric hoist weighing 
in minimum size 1000 pounds. It 
will be known as the Milwaukee hoist 
and is a high speed unit for general 
use around plants. The company is a 
division of the Harnischfeger Corp. 
and operates its own works at Sixtieth 
and Greenfield avenues, West Allis. 
* * oA 
RTHUR G. McKEE & CO., Cleve- 
land, have received an order from 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, for two 5-foot goggle 
valves for its plant at Aliquippa, Pa. 
They also have taken an order from 
Interrational Harvester Co., Chicago, 
for a roller bearing revolving distri- 
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butor for No. 2 blast furnace at its 
Wisconsin Steel Co. plant at South 
Chicago. The McKee company has 
taken an order from the Mitsubishi 
Co. Ltd., New York, for a 6-stage gas 
washer, a roller bearing revolving 
distributor and furnace top equipment 
for shipment to Japan. The order 
includes designs for the’skip bridge, 
skip cars and hoist house. 
a * * 
ALLAS BRASS & COPPER CO. 
is preparing to move to its new 
plant and offices at 6601 West Grand 
avenue, Chicago, from 820 Orleans 
street. The new Dallas plant site 
comprises 26 acres. 
* *” * 
y SARCOON IRON WORKS, Seattle, 
is producing hoists used by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
on Monarch tractors, under a contract 
to produce all hoists for this make of 
tractor sold in the United States or 
exported. 
ck ¥ a 
UNCIE GEAR CO., Muncie, Ind., 
is running two weeks behind or- 
ders on the production of its new out- 
board motors, it is stated. Orders 
filled at the present time call for the 
delivery of 750 motors and it is 
planned shortly to increase production 
to 100 motors daily, from 60. 


* * * 
OPPERWELD STEEL CO., Glass- 
port, Pa. has appointed the 


American Electric Co., Chicago, and 
the Graybar Electric Co., New York, 
sole distributors of the company’s rub- 
ber-covered telephone wire. The tele- 
phone industry consumes large quan- 
tities of copperweld telephone wires 
for overhead line construction. 
ae ok * 
ENERAL REFRACTORIES CO., 
Philadelphia, has appointed Harry 
N. Crowder Jr. Co., Easton, Pa., ex- 
clusive dealer for its high temperature 
cement in Lehigh and Northampton 
counties, Pa., and in portions of War- 
ren and Hunterdon counties of New 
Jersey adjacent to the Delaware river 
between Belvidere and Milford. 
* * mS 
AILROAD SUPPLY CO., 4558 
West Grand avenue, Chicago, has 
closed a lease with purchase option 
on 186,000 square feet of industrial 
property, with a 1 and 2-story manu- 
facturing plant building, at Lavergne 
avenue and West Sixty-fifth street, 
Chicago, in the Clearing industrial 
district. 
~ * * 
_ BOILER & TANK CO., 
Fort Worth, Tex., bankrupt, was 
not sold April 9 as originally sched- 
uled but the sale has been moved to 
April 29 and will be held at the com- 
pany’s place of business, 601 North 
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street. B. K. Issacs, Dan Waggoner 
building, Fort Worth, Tex., is trustee 


in charge. 
* * oa 


GouLe STEEL CO., Los Angeles, 
has purchased the United States 
Metal Products Co., San Francisco, 
manufacturer of steel windows, fac- 
tory sash, fire doors, rolling doors and 
similar equipment. The only change 
being made is moving manufacturing 
facilities to a new plant now under 
construction and to be devoted exclu- 
sively to these products. No change 
will be made in personnel and mar- 
keting arrangements. 
* cs * 


OSEPH SCHONTHAL CO., Colum- 

bus, O., dealer in iron and steel 
products and scrap, will open a branch 
office May 5 in the Grant building, 
Pittsburgh, in charge of Max Meltzer. 
The latter has been in charge of 
the Detroit office of the Schonthal 
company and will continue to super- 
vise this office from Pittsburgh. He 
was one of the founders of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron and Steel. He 
was made chairman of the institute 
committee on arbitration two suc- 
cessive terms. 

* « ok 
LLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Mil- 
waukee, plans new construction 

costing upwards of $500,000 at the 
main works in West Allis, which will 
require a large quantity of equipment 
of various kinds. Plans for the first 
new unit have been completed and bids 
will be closed Monday, April 28. It 
will be a crane building and switch- 
house, 45 x 300 feet, and 50 and 60 
feet high. It is estimated to cost 
$250,000. The proposed second unit is 
to be a machine shop, 150 x 580 feet. 
This may be built this year, although 
a definite decision probably will not 
be reached until the crane building 
and switchhouse is well under way. 


Timken Roller Bearing 


Profits Lower 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., reports for the quarter 
ended March 31, net profit of $3,106,- 
659 after charges, equivalent to $1.29 
a share on 2,407,824 no-par shares of 
stock. This compares with $4,264,225 
or $1.77 a share in first quarter of 
1929. 

At the annual meeting Henry H. 
Timken Jr. was elected a director, suc- 
ceeding J. F. Strough, resigned. Other 
directors were re-elected, including 
H. H. Timken, J. G. Obermier, M. T. 
Lothrop, J. W. Spray of Canton; 
W. R. Timken of New York and A. C. 
Ernst of Cleveland. 

L. M. Klinedinst was elected a vice 


president and R. C. Brower was 
elected secretary and treasurer, suc- 
ceeding J. F. Stough, resigned. 

J. A. Riley was elected assistant 
treasurer and F. F. Tudor was elected 


assistant secretary. Other officers 
were re-elected, including H. H. Tim- 
ken, chairman; M. T. Lothrop, presi- 
dent; W. R. Timken, J. G. Obermier, 
J. W. Spray, H. J. Porter, and T. V. 
Buckwalter, vice presidents. 


Steel Earnings Rise to 
Higher Level 


(Concluded from Page 69) 


pendents similarly in 1929 completed 
new plants or benefited from new 
equipment and the reduction of labor 
costs. 

Increasing popularity of special al- 
loy steels in 1929 is reflected in the 
reports of such important producers 
as the Central Alloy Steel Corp., the 
Donner Steel Co. and the Ludlum 
Steel Co. 

In this analysis the Interstate Iron 
& Steel Co., an alloy steel producer, 
is included with Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., by which it was absorbed late 
in 1929. Thus while there are only 
21 companies listed in the 1929 an- 
alysis as against 22 in 1928, the iden- 
tical companies are represented in the 
totals. 

Current Liabilities 


Refiecting the effects of the business 
depression during the closing months 
of 1929 was a marked increase in 
current aggregate liabilities. This 
was partly offset by a fair increase 
in current assets. During the early 
months of 1930, moreover, current 
liabilities have been considerably re- 
duced. 

Current liabilities as of Dec. 31, 
1929, amounted to $1,577,328,207 com- 
pared with $224,221,623 at the close 
of the previous year. Combined cur- 
rent assets increased from  $1,182,- 
976,541 at the close of 1928 to $1,293,- 
772,453 at the close of 1929. Total 
assets increased $95,637,319 during the 
year to $4,652,818,542 as of Dec. 31, 
1929. The increase in current lia- 
bilities points to the likelihood that 


material inventories at the beginning 


of 1930 were larger than at first sup- 
posed, a condition which now has been 
largely corrected. 


Good earnings of the past year and 
the caution characterizing production 
policies so far this year are fortify- 
ing the iron and steel industry against 
the probability of reduced earnings for 
1930. The industry, therefore, con- 
tinues in a strong position and looks 
into the future with confidence. 
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are scarce, only the Chicago district showing 

anything like a return to normal business. 
April awards there it is thought will be the best 
of any month this year and will show a decided im- 
Railroads and a tractor 
works are buying numerous items while the Ma- 
jestic Household Utilities Corp. will probably be 


Fi sce wares, reports from machinery markets 


provement over March. 


New York, April 22.—Machine tool 
buying is light and inquiry has 
slumped. Sales are confined largely to 
one or two tools at a time. Deliveries 
are normal and some builders are 
able to ship standard equipment from 
stock. Volume with most dealers and 
builders thus far in the second quarter 
has been disappointing. Prices are 
holding steady. 

Railroad buying continues to drag, 
although the Delaware & Hudson has 
a varied list up. The slump in de- 
mand by the automotive, airplane en- 
gine and radio industries, three of 
the leading outlets for tools last 
year, continues. The metalworking in- 
dustries are taking few machines, but 
from no quarter is the demand pro- 
nounced or brisk. Textile machine 
makers are doing little new business 
following a slight flurry earlier in the 
year. A leading industrial buyer is 
the General Electric Co., which is 
buying a dozen or so machines for 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Export business is brisk and holds 
steadier than domestic volume. Grind- 
ing machinery has experienced a 
strong export demand which has part- 
ly made up for the drop in the au- 
tomotive field. 

Chicago, April 22.—Among impor- 
tant inquiry for machine tools is the 
list of forge shop equipment, axle 
lathes, car wheel borers and other 
shop equipment for Chicago, Milwau- 


kee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, 
amounting to about $50,000. The 
Milwaukee road, Santa Fe, Rock 


Island, and Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
are placing some of the equipment 
against recent lists, which will add 
materially to the sales volume for 
this month. Indications in general 
are that April business will be the 
best of any month this year and 
will show a comfortable margin over 
March. Santa Fe had placed several 
36-inch lathes, a 20-inch lathe and 
several radial drills. The Milwaukee 
road has purchased six 32-inch lathes 
and several other tools, and Rock 
Island also has closed on a 36-inch 
lathe. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern has 
purchased a 28-inch shaper and shop 
equipment. It is understood financing 


has been completed by Majestic House- 
hold Utilities Corp. for the purchase 
of a wide range of machine tools. 
An inquiry lists from the Caterpiller 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., is expected 
soon, as that company has awarded 
the general contract for 


its tractor 


Machinery 








tinues active, 


works addition. Industrial inquiry in 
the Chicago district remains scattered 
but is in fair volume. A large amount 


of pending business is before the 
trade. 

Worcester, Mass., April 22.—The 
machinery market is still “waiting 


until tomorrow” to buy. Although in- 
quiry is good in all lines orders are 
few and scattered and in small vol- 
ume. The domestic market is suffer- 
ing from the lassitude which declines 
to translate ideas into action. Grinders 
are active in foreign markets but 
quiet at home. Lathes and drills are 
spotty. Textiles are weak. Small 
tools are turning over slowly. 

Pittsburgh, April 22.—The machin- 
ery market continues dull. Awards 
are limited to occasional individual 
tools and new inquiry is developing 
no sizable lots. <A fair volume of 
business remains pending but the 
hesitancy in closing that has been 
noted since the first of the year con- 
tinues. The volume of business to 
date this month fails to equal that 
of the March period. Activity in 
the crane market continues light. 

Cleveland, April 22.—Awards are 
mostly scattered and for one or two 
tools at a time. Sales for the month 
vary with different dealers; some re- 
port a falling off and others claiming 
April will top March. One _ builder 
reports April sales about 25 per cent 
off from April last year. Considerable 
inquiry is at hand for quotations on 
parts and accessories. Several builders 
in this district are quoting and ship- 
ping on foreign business. They con- 
tinually meet demands for more ex- 
tended credit but are rather skeptical 
of acceding to them. 





Obituaries 











(Concluded from Page 110) 


tion with his father. When the Bir- 
mingham company and Farrel Found- 
ry & Machine Co. merged into Farrel- 
Birmingham Co. he was chosen vice 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive board. He had been actively and 
continuously identified with the com- 
pany and its predecessor for 35 years. 
He was a director of Birmingham 
National bank, Derby, Conn., Derby 
Gas & Electric Co., Shelton Water 
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Buying Spurts in Chicago Territory to Make 
April Best Month of Year—Other Markets 
Slow and Featuresless—Cranes Dull 


in the market soon for a list of tools. 
business in other centers falls short of March and 
although a fair amount of inquiry is before dealers, 
closing is being postponed. A large electrical in- 
terests is buying a number of machines in the East. 
The crane market is dull. 
notably 
Builders of textile machinery are not busy. 


April 


Foreign business con- 
in grinding machinery. 


Co., Shelton, Conn., until it was taken 
over by the Bridgeport Hydraulic Co., 
and also a director of Ousatonic Wa- 
ter Co. until it merged with Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co. He was 
treasurer of Shelton park commis- 
sioners, a member of the executive 
committee of Griffin hospital and past 
president of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Lower Naugatuck Val- 
ley. During the war he was active 
in directing the production of muni- 
tions at the plant of the Birmingham 
Iron Foundry. He was a member of 
the Derby and Shelton board of trade. 


* oa ok 
William L. Gatfelter, president of 
York Machinery Co., York, Pa., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died at Pinehurst, 
N. C., April 21. 


* * * 

William E. Blair of Buffalo, na- 
tionally known as an authority on 
gas engine design, died April 10. He 
is said to have designed the first V- 


type motor built in America. 
* * od 


Malcolm D. Jeffrey, 46, member of 
the board of directors of Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, O., died April 15 at 
Southern Pines, N. C., after a long 
illness. 


* of * 
Edward H. Williams, 61, identified 
with American Steel & Wire Co., 


Cleveland, for 42 years, the last 30 
of which he has been head of the 
order department, died April 17. Two 
years ago the company presented a 
medal to Mr. Williams for his 40 


years of service. 
* x * 


Pemberton Smith, 64, long identified 
with export activities of United States 
Steel Corp., died at his home in 
Larchmont, N. Y., April 20. He was 
born in Philadelphia and was gradu- 
ated from Rensselaer Polytechnic in- 
stitute. From 1904 unti] 1917 he was 
the Steel corporation’s agent at Buenos 
Aires. He then returned to the New 
York office of United States Steel 
Products Co., and retired six years ago. 
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Auto Production Rising 


Washington, April 22.—March pro- 
duction of 401,378 units is shown by 144 
automobile manufacturers in the United 
States which, when compared with 
revised February total, reveals a gain 
of 77,360 units. For 1930, production 
has shown a rise monthly, according 
to department of commerce statistics. 
However, three-months’ total for this 
year at 998,566 units is under the 
mark of 1,452,910 automobiles for the 
corresponding period of 1929. Com- 
plete figures follow, Canadian total 
from the dominion bureau of statistics: 











~ United States 
1929 Passenger Canada 
Total cars Trucks Total 

Jan. 401,087 347,382 51,591 21,501 
Feb. 466,418 405,708 58,602 31,287 
March 585,457 513,344 70,034 40,621 
April 621,910 537,225 82,999 41,901 
May 604,691 516,055 87,318 31,559 
June 545,932 452,598 91,956 21,492 
July 500,840 426,137 738,649 17,461 
Aug. 498,628 441,942 55,646 14,214 
Sept. 415,912 364,786 50,261 13,817 
Oct. 380,017 320,327 58,822 14,523 
Nov 217,570 169,282 46,642 9,424 
Dec. 120,004 91,235 27,286 5,495 
Total 

(year) 5,358,414 4,586,021 754,804 263,295 
1930 
Jan. 273,089 234,527 87,990 10,388 
Feb.* 324,018 275,811 47,185 15,548 
March 401,378 335,789 64,200 20,730 

*Revised. 


Shape Tonnage Slumps 


Washington, April 22.—Preliminary 
figures for actual tonnage in March 
of fabricated structural steel shapes 
showed a slump back to the January 
level. Bookings were 202,437 tons or 
at 62 per cent of capacity. Ship- 
ments also fell off slightly, according 
to department of commerce figures for 
233 reporting firms. Revisions are to 
be noted back to June, 1929, in the 
following monthly table: 





——New Orders - Shipments 
Per cent of Computed Computed 


1929 Tonnage capacity tonnage tonnage 
Jan. 227,103 71 273,350 281,050 
Feb. 222,723 69 265,650 238,700 
March 296,343 93 358,050 277,200 
April 277,926 87 334,950 304,150 
May 284,429 89 342,650 311,850 
June* 287,769 90 346,500 288,750 
July* 292,206 91 350,350 304,150 
Aug.* 301,808 94 361,900 338,800 
Sept.* 263,842 83 319,550 315,700 
Oct.* 282,847 89 342,650 350,350 
Nov.* 187,323 59 227,150 284,900 
Dec.* 263,190 83 $19,550 265,650 
Total 

(yr.) 3,187,509 83 3,842,300 3,561,250 
1930 
Jan.* 209,552 62 248,000 244,000 
Feb.* 230,788 69 276,000 292,000 
Mar.** 202,437 62 248,000 276,000 

*Revised. 


**Preliminary. 


Orders for Boilers Up 


Washington, April 22.—New orders 
in March for steel boilers amounted to 
972 units having a total of 1,261,646 
square feet, according to department 
of commerce. This is a considerable 
gain over the preceding month, revised 
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figures for which show orders for 881 
units with 959,766 square feet. March, 
1929, stood at 1466 boilers that had an 
area of 1,558,224 square feet. The 
total for the first quarter of 1930 is 
considerably below the same period of 
last year. 


Trade Council To Discuss 
Export Problems 


Discussions and addresses relating 
to the export trade in important world 
markets including Latin and South 
America and the Far East, develop- 
ment of promotional activities, discus- 
sion of credit problems, and greetings 
from distinguished representatives of 
a number of foreign countries will 
comprise the program for the seven- 
teenth National Foreign Trade conven- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles, May 
21-23. The general export and import 
business will be scrutinized, especially 
as regards trade prospects with Latin 
America and the Far East. 


Among the papers to be presented 
are “Some Facts About Export Ad- 
vertising,” by Eric T. King, chief, 
specialties division, bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, Washington; 
“American Business in Latin America” 
by General Palmer E. Pierce, assist- 
ant to the president, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey; and “Some Aids to Ameri- 
can Business in Europe,” by Edward 
A. Summer, vice president, American 
Chamber of Commerce in France. 


Malleable Shows Drop 


Washington, April 22.—Production 
of malleable castings in March was 
64.9 per cent of capacity, a slight de- 
cline from February. Reports from 
120 firms to the department of com- 
merce are preliminarily set at 63,449 
tons produced. Shipments were higher 
while orders booked maintained the 
former month’s level. Following show 
monthly comparisons with revisions for 
1930: 


Per 
Pro- Orders’ cent of 
duction Shipments booked capacity 


1929 net tons net tons net tons operated 
0 yee 73,125 77,231 76,787 77.7 
SP 73,875 71,093 177,976 77.1 
March. ........... 83,365 81,068 86,744 87.7 
BOTT vcceanens 83,744 80,968 80,777 88.1 
eae 81,641 80,527 76,949 83.7 
raae 72,232 72,3846 65,315 74.9 
0 Pe 70,600 69,618 61,358 73.5 
SNL waaPiacinete 69,173 69,824 62,541 70.6 
| ee 59,087 62,571 52,647 61.2 
Us ptasinsdasamne 65,526 58,733 61,164 66.7 
NG nicscemasanie 46,459 46,487 40,145 47.7 
BN, aiesctinnts 46,029 47,689 438,475 47.3 
Total* 

(year) ...... 824,856 818,150 785,878 71.3 
1930 
+t ee 61,381 57,820 58,009 61.6 
Feb.* ........-... 65,988 59,954 61,668 67.2 
March** ........ 63,449 64,908 61,374 64.9 

*Revised. 

**Preliminary. 


Electric Crane Orders 
Below Last Year 


New York, April 22.—New orders 
for overhead electric crane equip- 
ment fell off sharply during first 
quarter, 1930, compared with the same 
period last year. As a result unfilled 
business April 1 was far below the 
backlog at the same date, 1929, when 
438 units were on books. April 1 this 
year unfilled orders totaled 301 units. 


Tonnage capacity of unfilled orders 
at the end of the first quarter this 
year was 5397, compared with 7105 
last year. Dollar value of this un- 
filled business is about $800,000 less. 

During first quarter shipments com- 
pared well with last year, 305 units 
against 317. New orders slumped 
more than 50 per cent, 255 units, com- 
pared with 521 in 1929. The follow- 
ing tables compare shipments, new 
orders and dollar value of shipments 
for the first quarter, 1930 and 1929: 





1930 
New Dollar Value 
Shipments Orders (Shipments) 
104 56 $977,078.89 
95 91 773,068.05 
107 108 1,058,761.76 
Total Ist quarter 306 255 2,808,908.70 
1929 
New Dollar Value 
Shipments Orders (Shipments) 
| ON cee eo 107 173 $851,514.34 
Sa ae 97 149 585,986.10 
er ea 113 199 772,609.10 
Total Ist quarter 317 521 2,210,109.54 


Castings Again Up 


Washington, April 22.—March book- 
ings for commercial steel castings have 
shown another rise with 122,844 tons, 
preliminary, or at 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Principal manufacturers re- 
porting to the department of commerce 
place production for the month at 113,- 
915 tons, also a gain from February. 
Revisions are to be noted in the fol- 
lowing monthly table: 











—Bookings— Production—— 
Total +Railway Total Railway 
1929 net tons specialties net tons specialties 
Jan. 124,318 64,809 93,413 35,689 
Feb. 115,639 58,903 97,568 40,282 
March 130,836 60,743 115,163 49,562 
April 144,616 75,625 121,941 53,458 
May 113,329 44,919 127,189 58,636 
June 95,201 34,947 116,221 54,154 
July 103,356 37,7381 118,100 51,989 
Aug.* 101,777 38,986 121,238 58,328 
Sept.* 86,584 33,468 106,995 44,609 
Oct.* 136,208 72,432 120,937 50,102 
Nov.* 97,888 41,361 110,297 49,994 
Dec.* 90,287 33,980 106,569 34,667 
Total 
(year) 1,340,034 597,899 1,355,631 576,470 
1930 
Jan.* 101,728 42,502 109,296 44,292 
Feb.* 114,727 55,810 107,897 44,652 
March** 122,844 54,058 118,915 47,807 


**Preliminary. ‘ 
+For tonnage of miscellaneous castings deduct 
railway specialties from the total. 


Rauen-Hartnett Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to Hart- 
nett Foundry Co. 
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CONSTRUCTION «nd ENTERPRISE 


Concise, Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 








North 











BOSTON—FEastern Auto Parts Co., 182 East- 
ern avenue, will receive bids for a _ 1-story, 
$40,000 addition to shop and service station. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Boston Elevated rail- 
road maintenance shop, 1605 Cambridge street, 
was damaged by fire, loss estimated to be $4500. 


CANTON, MASS.—Crankless Mfg. Co., 
cently incorporated, will manufacture diesel 
engines for marine 
other devices. 


SOUTH EVERETT, MASS.—Merrimac Chemi- 
cal Co., subsidiary of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, is said to have recently 
completed plans for duplication of eight plant 
buildings recently damaged by fire and ex- 
plosion. Cost is expected to equal amount of 
fire damage, $500,000. (Noted March 20.) 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Warriner 
Auto Top & Body Co., manufacturer, is pre- 
paring to enlarge its plant to increase space 
from 4000 to 6400 square feet. 


re- 


use, air compressors and 





Atlantic 








Rane 





ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J.—Banfield 
Sea Skiff Works will begin work sometime 
in May on extension of plant through to 
Center avenue, thereby doubling existing ca- 


pacity. 


HARRISON, N. J.—Driver-Harris 
dlesex street, manufacturer of wire, 
ed receiving bids about May 15 for a 1 and 2- 
story plant addition costing about $250,000. 


Co., Mid- 


is report- 


NEWARK, N. J.—J. Black, 246 Central av- 
enue, has awarded contracts for a 1-:tory auto- 
mobile radiator shop and garage at 268 Central 


avenue. Architect is M. Arthur Wolf, 845 
Broad street. 
BUFFALO—Jewell Steel & Malleable Co., 


373 Hertel avenue, is understood to have 


plans for a 1-story addition. Company manu- 


factures malleable iron castings. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y.—Plant of the New 
York Power & Light Corp., Albany, N. Y., here, 
was recently damaged by fire, loss being placed 
at $35,000. 


ERIE, PA.—Odin Stove Co., manufacturer 
of gas stoves and grey iron castings, suffered 
damage to plant recently by explosion in the 
japanning department. Damage to building 
and stoves was estimated at $10,000. 


GLASSPORT, PA.—Copperweld Steel Co. ad- 
vises through L. C. Whitney that plant labora- 
tory addition will be 41 x 140 feet and will 
consist of laboratory, microscopic, testing and 
heat-treating rooms. Lapsley Bros. have been 
awarded the contract. Most of the equipment 
has been purchased. (Noted April 10.) 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—Shop of the Norristown 
Machine Works, Lafayette and Green streets, 
owned by Charles Quillman, was recently dam- 
aged by fire with loss estimated at about $5000. 








East 








ALTON, ILL.—Dunean Foundry & Machine 
Works, 102 West Seventh street, is installing 
an electric furnace and other equipment in its 
foundry. William M. Duncan is president and 
manager. 


ALTON, ILL.—Alton Foundry Co., 506 Pearl 
street, recently built a 2-story addition to its 
foundry, 40 x 80 feet. It also has erected a 
pattern storage, 24 x 40 feet, and a new office 
building, 15 x 20 feet. F. Stolze is president 
and manager. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—Egyptian Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., Scheel street, recently incorporated 
to operate a gray iron foundry, is installing 
equipment in its plant. The company 
pected to be in operation by April 25. 
Van Eizenga is manager. 


CHICAGO—Oil-cooler unit in the plant of 
the General Spring Bumper Corp., 1455 West 
Thirty-eighth street, was damaged by fire. 


is ex- 


Minard 


CHICAGO — Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 
West Adams street, is building a 2 and 3-story 
storage and ‘service station plant at Twenty- 
second and Throop streets which upon com- 
pletion by October 15 will cost $600,000. Equip- 
ment to be installed will entail expenditure of 
$400,000 additional. Nimmons, Carr & Wright, 
438 North Michigan avenue, are architects. 


DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur Malleable Iron 


Works, 1530 East Curtis avenue, recently suf- 
fered fire damage to power unit composed of 
six motors. 


Central 








GALESBURG, ILL. 


Shop and garage owned 
by John Mortensen on South Prairie street, 
and extended so that space 
covered upon completion will be 50 x 195 feet. 


will be enlarged 


GRANITE CITY, ILL.—American Steel 
Foundries plans to replace two of its present 
open-hearth furnaces with one improved fur- 
nace at the plant here. H. M. Rishel is works 
manager. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Caterpillar Tractor Co., man- 
ufacturer of tractors, harvester combines and 
graders, has awarded contract to the Austin 
Co., 16112 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, for a 395 
x 405-foot assembly plant to cost $200,000. Con- 
struction begins immediately and among equip- 
ment to be needed will be two 3-ton traveling 
cranes. R. C. Force is president. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Rock Island Plow Co. 
foundry, Sixth street and Second avenue, was 
damaged by fire recently with a loss estimated 
at $25,000. Blaze was confined to charging 
floor, electric motors, cupola and patterns. 


ELKHART, IND.—Duntile Products Co. is un- 
derstood to plan building a plant and boiler 
house on Balwin avenue here. H. Miller is 
architect of the project which is expected to 
cost about $40,000. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—Wayne Knitting Mills 
proposes building a 65 x 108-foot boiler plant 
to cost about $225,000. 
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MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend railroad, care B. I. Budd, 
president, 72 West Adams street, Chicago, has 
started excavation here for a repair shop, 147 
x 191 feet, which will include about $250,000 
worth of equipment to be purchased among 
which is a 5 and 10-ton traveling crane and 
a transfer table. Architect is Arthur U. Gerber, 
20 West Jackson street. 


DETROIT—Mead & Co., Nineteenth and New- 
ark streets, manufacturer of pulverizing machin- 
ery, suffered fire damage recently to plant build- 
ing. 


DETROIT—Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 30 
East Forty-second street, New York, has pur- 
chased a 9-acre industrial site on Reid highway 
where a plant group will be erected for the 
company’s two subsidiaries. 


DETROIT—Park Chemical Co., 3467 Lovett 
avenue, maker of case-hardening and heat-treat- 
ing materials, recently purchased a site at 
Vancouver and Military avenues where a plant 
is to be erected. W. P. Woodside is presi- 
dent. 


DETROIT—Bower Roller Bearing Co., manu- 
facturer, 3040 Hart avenue, has awarded general 
contract for plant addition to H. G. Christ- 
man-Burke Co., contractors and engineers, 1010 
Fisher building. Albert Kahn, 1004 Marquette 
building, is architect. 


DETROIT—Redbon Mfg. Co., 17235 Wanda 








avenue, whose recent incorporation was noted, 
advises through Frank X. Bonem, president, 
that company is manufacturing a gasoline econ- 
omizer at present on contract, but that upon 
increasing demand a plant site may be chosen. 
(Noted April 17.) 


DETROIT Board of water commissioners, 
8100 West Warren avenue, East Dearborn, Mich., 
advises that bids will be received April 30 
for part of pumping plant superstructure, for 


pumping plant, 108 x 386 feet, and for filter 


building, 226 x 523 feet. Estimated cost of 
these structures will be $2,000,000. (Noted 
April 17.) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Balish Mfg. Co. 
plant was damaged slightiy by fire recently. 
Company manufactures furnace frames. 


LANSING, MICH.—Work has started on the 
remainder of the extension to the Moores 
park power plant here which is being done by 
the H. G. Christman-Lansing Co. 


CANTON, O.—Union Metal Mfg. Co., 
ufacturer of street lighting standards, _re- 
cently announced an expansion program entail- 
ing expenditure of approximately $20,000 on a 
mill-type plant addition to its plant here. 


man- 


CELINA, O.—Celina Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of pump and windmills, recently awarded 
contract to Hisey & Bebout Co., Van Wert, 
O., for a plant addition. Building will cost 


approximately $55,000 and is expected upon 


actual production to afford employment to 
100 additional employees. 
CINCINNATI—American Can Co. has _ been 


granted a permit for construction of an addi- 
tion to cost $4500 at Spring Grove avenue and 
Fergus street. 


CINCINNATI--—Brighton Copper Works, care 
Alvin Hook, 2832 Spring Grove avenue, re- 
cently closed bids for a l-story, 56 x 100-foot 
plant building. J. C. Grunkemeyer, 3717 East- 


ern avenue, is architect. 


CLEVELAND—Peerless Motor Co, 
avenue and Ninety-third street, 
to be planning increase of 
facilities, following plan _ to 
front-wheel drive automobile. 


Quincy 

is understood 
manufacturing 
manufacture a 


CLEVELAND—Lake Erie Forge & Machine 
Co., Seranton and University roads, maker 
of steel and iron forgings, suffered fire dam- 
age to l-story plant recently and advises that 
forge shop to be rebuilt will be larger than 
former one and that machinery damaged by 


fire will be replaced. 


EAST CLEVELAND, O.—McKay Structural 
Steel Co., 14414 Elderwood avenue, advises it has 
let contract for a l-story, 30 x 100-foot, struc- 


tural shop. 


HAMILTON, O.—City commission is said to 
have plans through Froelich & Emery Engineer- 


ing Co., Second National Bank building, Toledo, 


O., for extensions to the municipal. electric 
light and power plant which will cost about 
£80,000. 

MARBLEHEAD, O.—Biro Mfg. Co., which 
was recently incorporated with $500 and 2000 
no par shares by Carl G. Biro and E. C. Froeh- 
lich, will manufacture and deal in machines, 
machinery and tools and will operate a ma- 
chine shop. 

TOLEDO, O.--France Foundry & Machine 


Co., North Baltimore, O., was recently granted 
a building permit for an addition to its plant 
at 1136 Girard street to cost about $2000. 


XENIA, O.—Trades building for the Ohio 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Orphans home to cost 
$80,000 will be built here. Board of trustees, 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


Columbus, O., will meet soon to award con- 


tract. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—City planning commis- 
sion recently granted Vaughn Inc. permission to 
locate a light-manufacturing plant at Front 
and Champion streets. 


MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—Wheeling Electric 
Co., 51 Sixteenth avenue, Wheeling, W. Va., 
is building a power substation here that will 
cost $150,000. Building will be l-story, 25 x 
50 feet, and is to be erected at Jefferson 
avenue and Parr’s run. 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—-Wisconsin Fuel & Light 





Sheffield Steel 
26 x 80-foot 
laboratory building at First avenue and Thirty- 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.--Sloss 
& Iron Co. will build a 1-story, 


first street, contract for which has_ been 
awarded to the Smallman Construction Co., 
1109 Fifth avenue. 

FAIRFIELD, ALA.—Tennessee Coal, Iron 


& Railroad Co., care finance committee, Brown- 
Marx building, Birmingham, Ala., recently 
authorized expenditure for plant improvement 
to include additional open-hearth, sheet and 
capacity. Present blooming mill, it is 
will be altered. 


strip 
said, 


KY.—Water commission, care 
is receiving bids May 1 for 
including meters, 
Engineers 
1417 Hart- 


ASHLAND, 
W. S. Patton, 
filter plant and equipment 
valves, gates, pipes and specials. 
Burdick & Howson, 
Chicago. 


are Alvord, 
ford building, 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—City, care water de- 
partment, 435 South street, is understood to 
plan a 1-story substation at Frankfort avenue 
and Stoltz lane to cost $12,000. Architect is 
C. F. Reichert, Stark building. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Henry Vogt Machine Co., 
Twelfth and Oak streets, maker of valves, boil- 
ers, refining, and ice-making machinery, is un- 


derstood to be planning a 7-story plant addi- 
tion costing about $35,000. 

ALTUS, OKLA.—Light and power plant 
owned by city here will be rebuilt, according 





WICHITA, KANS.—Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co., C. V. Waddington chief engineer, Sedg- 
wick building, will build a repair, service and 
storage building on East Central avenue cost- 


ing about $400,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Northwest Automatic Prod- 
ucts Corp., 138 Holden street, manufacturer of 
bolts and dies, has plans through Martin Lind- 


Co., 1007 Chicago street, has announced its in- 
tention of building a coal-gas plant here upon 
the completion of work now proceeding on a 
water-gas plant. No estimate of cost has been 
given out. Thomas Danehy is general manager. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—E. G. Doudna, secretary, 
state board of normal school regents, Madison, 
Wis., closes bids May 2 on boiler plant equip- 
ment for the State Teachers college here. Spe- 
cifications call for three 150-horsepower boilers 
with furnace or stokers and accessories; two 
7% x 5 x 10 simplex boiler feed-pumps; two 
8 x 10 x 12 vacuum pumps and one steam jet 
ash conveyor and storage tank. 


Southern 
States 


to reports. Plant was 
loss of $200,000. 


recently burned at a 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Sherman Ma- 
chine & Iron Works foundry, 18 East Main 
street, was recently damaged by fire. Loss was 
estimated at between $10,000 and $20,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Southwestern Can Co. 
Inc., Mary street, is preparing plans for a 
plant for the manufacture of cans and other 
metal containers at Greenwood ‘and Esperson 


streets. Plant will be l-story, 200 x 300 
feet, and will cost about $100,000. John C. 
Cochran is president. 


UVALDE, TEX.—A group headed by A. B. 
Mayhew, having acquired a site, plans airport 
construction to include machine and _ repair 
shops, entire project being understood to cost 
approximately $100,000. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Dixie Flying Service Co. 
Inc., care M. G. Robertson, manager, has 
leased the city airport and a sum of approxi- 
mately $8000 will be expended for shops and 
hangar. 


NORFOLK, VA.—I. W. Truxton, director of 
public works, is understood to be negotiating 
with an airplane-manufacturing firm to locate 
plant here. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Davis Compression Brake 
Corp., building, is inquiring for 
machine tools lathe, shaper, motor 
and presses, 


Commercial 
including 





est Central 





quist, 207 Security building, for a l-story plant 
building at Fourth street and Thirteenth av- 
enue costing approximately $25,000, construction 
of which is expected to begin soon. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—National Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., manufacturer of dump and armored- 
truck bodies, recently let contract to Sebastian 
Patti Construction Co., 626 Lee building, for 
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a l-story, 50 x 125-foot plant addition at 1611 
Crystal street. 

ST. LOUIS—General Electric Co., Gerald 
Swope president, Schenectady, N. Y., has an- 
nounced tentative plans for a plant to be built 
here that will cost $75,000,000, but actual de- 
tails as to product to be manufactured are 
withheld at this time. 

ST. LOUIS.—Terminal railroad association 
of St. Louis, care H. J. Pfeifer, chief engi- 
neer, Union station, has been awarded a 
building permit for a l-story locomotive shop 
addition, 85 x 185 feet, on South Twelfth 


Western 






States 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Craft Saw Co., now as- 
sembling a patented saw in a temporary plant 
at 602 Thirty-ninth street, expects that within 
the next six months larger plant space may 
be required. W.. G. Foster is one of the com- 
pany officers. 

BUTTE, MONT.-—Midwest Refining Co., First 
National Bank building, Denver, Colo., plans 
power equipment, tank installation and pumping 
anit in plant here 40 cost about $100,000. 

LEWISTOWN, MONT.—Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad, care A. C. Bowen, super- 
intendent northern division, has plans for a 
100,000-gallon capacity water-treatment plant 
here. 


GRANTS PASS, OREG.—Baar & Cunning- 








ham, consulting engineers, Portland, Oreg., 
have completed a survey and recommended to 
the city council that bonds amounting to 
$400,000 be authorized for a filtration water 
system. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG.—Klamath Loco- 
motive & Machine Works, recently organized 
by C. F. Gerlinger, Dallas, Oreg., plans a plant 
with power equipment here that is understood 
to cost about $200,000. 


MEDFORD, OREG.—City authorities have 
leased the county a site for establishment of a 
county machine shop, formerly located at Jack- 
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sonville, Oreg. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Miller Co., 9105 Foster 
road, recently announced the manufacture and 
distribution of a water-cooling and air wash- 
ing machine on which full patents are held. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Ford Motor Co. will 
install machinery at plant here for assembling 
coupe bodies. An increase of 60 men in the 
working force will be effected. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Montag Stove & Fur- 
nace Co. is said to plan an expansion program 
entailing an expenditure of $150,000. An elec- 
tric enameling plant at 101 West Columbia 
boulevard will be 60 x 150 feet and is proposed 
for early construction. 





Canada 








BELLEVILLE, 
closed bids 


ONT.—G. A. Reid, mayor, 
April 23 for the construction and 
equipment of a water purification plant here. 
Equipment includes pumps and motors. E. T. 
Austin is waterworks engineer. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Contract for the _ erec- 
tion of a waterworks and filtration plant here 
has been awarded by A. F. Macallum, commis- 
sioner of works, to Ross-Meagher Ltd., Lauren- 
tian building. Gore, Nasmith & Storie, Confed- 


eration Life building, Toronto, Ont., are engi- 
neers. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Jefferson Electric Co., 


1500 Laflin street, Chicago, is expanding opera- 
tions through the formation of a new cor- 
poration to operate here. Plant to be estab- 
lished will manufacture electrical equipment, 


including transformers, fuses and _ specialties 


for the Canadian supply trade. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Department of education, 
155 College street, will purchase equipment for 
woodworking, metal-working and machine shop 
units for the Northern vocational school. Oth- 
er departments will include auto shop, tinsmith- 
ing, plumbing and sheet metal, welding shop, 
electrical and heat treating units. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Simmons Ltd., 4700 St. 
Ambroise street, manufacturer of springs, beds 
and mattresses, has awarded contracts for 3- 
story plant addition, 80 x 262 feet, total cost 
of which is estimated at $200,000. Ross & 
McDonald, 1 Belmont street, are architects. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Robert Mitchell Co. 
Ltd., 750 Bellaire street, operating a brass 
foundry, has let contract to C. E. Deakin, 1440 
St. Catherine street west, for the erection of a 
plant addition. Structural steel contract has 
been awarded to Dominion Bridge Co., Lachine, 
Que. (Noted March 13.) 


Recent Incorporations 


COLUMBUS, IND.—Cummins Aviation Diesel 
Engine Corp. has been incorporated by C. L. 
Cummins and William G. Irwin to develop, man- 
ufacture, sell and service diesel aircraft en- 
gines. 


INDIANAPOLIS—C. E. Pauley & Co. Ine. 
has been incorporated with 3000 no par shares 
by Charles E. Pauley, 225 North Jersey avenue, 
to manufacture and deal in printing tools, ma- 
chinery and supplies. 


CHICAGO—Acme Metal Products Corp. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 preferred and 
$50,000 common stock by H. A. R. Dutton, 100 
West Monroe street, to deal in all machinery. 


CHICAGO — United States Gear & Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by Joseph L. Kramer, 77 West Washington 
street, to deal in gears, tools and machine parts. 


BOSTON—Greenlaw Motor Parts Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 by Gilbert H. Green- 
law, Quincy, Mass., to manufacture and deal 
in motor vehicle and radio accessories. 

LEOMINSTER, MASS.—A. L. Dargis Co. Inc. 
has been incorporated with 500 no par shares 


by Alfred L. and Francis A. Dargis, to carry 
on a building and construction business. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Bessette Engineer- 
ing & Sales Corp. has been incorporated with 
12,500 no par shares by Ernest F. Bassette and 
George L. Roy to act as electrical, engineering, 
chemical, mechanical and sales consultant. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Elgin Inc. has been 
incorporated with 500 no par shares by Harry 
Sclar and Philip Rosenberg, to manufacture and 


deal in hardware products. 
DETROIT—Stewart Brown Steel Corp. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 


George D. Brown, 10571 Grand River avenue, 
to buy and sell all kinds of steel. 

DETROIT—Tremalarm Co. has_ been 
porated with $25,000 capital by Joseph Tre- 
main, 8975 Petoskey avenue, to manufacture 
and fire alarms. 

DETROIT—Issoudun Aircraft Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capital by 
H. J. Hirtzel, 2100 Penobscot building, to 
manufacture an amphibian-type airplane. 


DETROIT—King Tool & Die Co. has been 


incor- 


sell 
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incorporated with $5000 capital by George C. 


King, 6472 Gratiot avenue, to manufacture, 

rent and sell tools, dies, jigs and gages. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Wheatley Bros. Ma- 

chine Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 


capital by Frank Wheatley, 2505 Broadway. 


ST. LOUIS—Puhl & Hepper Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $15,000 
Edward P. Puhl, 573 Thekla avenue, 
ate a sheet metal-working plant. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—G. & B. Marine Repair 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with 1000 shares 
of common stock by Cyrus W. Lunn, attorney, 


capital by 
to oper- 


750 Bline street, Union City, N. J., to repair 
boats. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—S. W. Bus Co. has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital by 


Greenberg, Brenner & Weitz, to 
automobile buses. 


manufacture 


NEW YORK—Hyerade Metal Stamping 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal by F. Shulman, 16 Court street, Brooklyn, 


NEW YORK—Peerless Corp. has been in- 
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corporated with 100 common shares by Bar- 
ron, Rice & Rockmore, 220 West Forty-second 
street, to engage in welding. 


ENID, OKLA.—Peerless Machine & Supply 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by F. L. Griffin, manager, to manufacture oil 
field equipment. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Positive Control Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
E. R. Williams, 1115 North Main street, to 
manufacture oil field equipment. 


PITTSBURGH—Hammond Bolt & Nut Corp. 
has been incorporated with 100 no par shares 
by Miles H. England, 1025 Union Trust build- 
ing, to manufacture and deal in bolts, nuts, 
screws and rivets. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Gulf Aero Corp. has 
been incorporated with $6000 capital by Maxwell 
P. Dunne, president, to manufacture and op- 
erate airplanes. 


SEATTLE—Ness Tank & Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital by Mar- 
tin Ness, 1218 Hoge building. 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—Aberdeen Sheet Metal 
Works has been incorporated with $8500 capi- 
tal by W. Heaton and associates. 


HESPELER, ONT.—Elrick Rotary Motors 
Ltd. has been incorporated with 50,000 no par 
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shares by Charles W. Smyth, attorney, Northern 
Ontario building, Toronto, Ont., to manufacture 
and deal in engines, machinery and tools. 


LONDON, ONT.—Hyatt Brothers Ltd. has 
been incorporated with 3000 no par shares by 
George R. Hyatt and Albert E. Hyatt, to carry 
on the business of general contractor. 


LONDON, ONT.—Stanley Products Ltd. has 
been incorporated with $138,000 capital stock and 
12,000 no par shares by Gordon B. MacFarlane 
and Stanley N. Dancey to manufacture and 
deal in pumps, electric refrigerators, parts and 
appliances. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Capital Brass Ltd. has 
been incorporated by Stanley M. Clark and 
Elizabeth Corry, to manufacture and deal in 
goods, wares and merchandises. 


RENFREW, ONT.—Renfrew Electric Prod- 
ucts Ltd. has been incorporated with 2000 no 
par shares by Stanley T. Chown and D. Eyn- 
court to manufacture and deal in electrical ma- 
chines, heaters, appliances and ap- 
paratus. 


RIVERSIDE, ONT.—Mariuz Construction Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $40,000 capital 
by Hector Mariuz to carry on the business of 
contractor. : 


SARNIA, ONT.—Harkas Automatic Mercury 
Switch Ltd. has been incorporated by James 


stoves, 


G. Harkas and Robert McKnight to manufac- 
ture and deal in automatic time switches and 
similar devices. 





ST. CATHERINES, ONT.—St. Catherines 
Brass Works Ltd. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 by Don F. Pepler and Florence M. 
Sexton, to deal in aluminum, bronze, copper 
and monel castings. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Compressed Air Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $40,- 
000 capital stock by Charles H. Kerr, Lumsden 
building, to manufacture and deal in engines, 
machinery, boilers and equipment. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Bentley Campbell Ltd. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by John D. Campbell, 325 St. George street, 
to manufacture and deal in automobiles, motor 
cycles and engines. 


TORONTO, ONT.—National Radio Cabinet Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock and 2500 no par shares by Hugh 
S. Clark, 51 Wroxeter street, to manufacture 
and deal in radio sets and apparatus. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Ferguson Tool Salvage Ltd. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock 
and 2000 no par shares by Alan F. Hunter, 64 
Summerhill gardens, to carry on the business of 
general manufacturing and repair of machinery 
and tools. 


New ‘Trade Publications 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING—Morton C. 
Tuttle Co., Boston, manager of construction, is 
distributing a picture of one of its recent build- 
ings as an indication of results from its service. 


STAIR TREADS—American Abrasive Metals 
Co., New York, describes in a current leaflet 
its type of antislip treads to make stairways 


safe. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING—Reznor Mfg. Co., 
Mercer, Pa., has issued a bulletin on its indus- 
trial heating units, which are described and il- 
lustrated, with diagrams showing applications 
in various situations. 


LUBRICATION—E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has issued a leaflet calling attention 
to one type of its lubricating oils especially 
suited to problems met in lubrication of modern 


machinery. Illustrations supplement the text. 


PUNCHES AND SHEARS—Henry Pels & Co. 
Inc., New York, has issued a catalog of combina- 
tion punches and shears, angle, bar and tee cut- 
ters, notchers and copers. It is_ illustrated 
and contains engineering data. 


PYROMETERS—lIllinois Testing Laboratories 
Inc., Chicago, describes in a current bulletin a 
portable pyrometer designed for temperature 
determination in the soft metals which melt at 
relatively low temperatures. 


TRUCKS—tTrucks and casters form the sub- 
ject of a bulletin by the Hamilton Caster & 
Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. Industrial casters to 
increase efficiency of material movement in the 
plant are counted a saver of money. 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, has issued a booklet on 
its aluminum casting alloys, uses and advan- 
tages. It considers hardeners and their effects, 
standard alloys, general foundry principles and 
physical data. 


SAFETY SWITCHES—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., describes in 
a new catalog its line of safety switches. Ilus- 
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trations, data and descriptions of construction 
and operation cover the entire line. Some new 
switches are introduced in this catalog. 


TESTING MACHINES —Herman A. Holz, 
testing engineer, 167 East Thirty-third street, 
New York, discusses in a current booklet the 
relative claims of the lever and the hydraulic 
types of testing machines, appending a list of 
users of its machines in this country. 


TWIST DRILLS—Edgar Allen & Co. Ltd., 
Sheffield, Eng., gives facts and figures on its 
patent floating straight-shank twist drills in the 
fourth edition of a booklet devoted to this 
subject. A section on the drilling of square 
holes has been added. 


BUSINESS PROFITS—An interesting chart 
ef sales and profit in the course of business is 
being circulated by Knoeppel Industrial Counsel, 
Cleveland. It shows in graphic form where 
profits and losses occur, when dividends are 
earned and various other matters which are vital 


to every business. 


JIG BORERS—R. Y. Ferner Co., Washington, 
egent for Societe Genevoise d‘Instruments de 
Physique, Geneva, Switzerland, is distributing 
a catalog of four larger sizes of jig borers. 
The bulletin includes specifications, a list of 
accessories and illustrations of typical jobs done 
on these borers. 


NICKEL STEEL — International Nickel Co. 
Inc., New York, is distributing two bulletins, 
one dealing with nickel-chromium steels for 
high temperature service in valves and bolts, 
and the other with approximate relations be- 
tween hardness and tensile strength of alloy 
Charts and tables serve as illustrations. 


NITRIDING—A bulletin by the Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia, deals with the homo 
method of nitriding of steel. It describes the 
company’s furnace designed for this process, 
shows typical installations, a diagram of the 
furnace, its operation and advantages of its 
use. It is illustrated. 


steels. 


TRAMRAILS—Cleveland Electric Tramrail di- 
vision of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., sets forth in a current bul- 
letin the principles on which its tramrail sys- 
tems are built. The non-peining rail, flexible 
support and wheels bearing squarely on the rails 
at all times form the foundation. 


COOLANT PUMP—A catalog has been issued 
by the Ruthman Machinery Co., Cincinnati, on 
its pumps for supplying coolant to machine tools. 
Discussion of the value of coolants in metal- 
cutting operations is followed by description of 
the pumps supplied by this company for various 
types of machine tools. Illustrations and tables 
of data are included. 


IRON PLATES—Pure iron plates for long 
service is the subject of a bulletin by the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
The distinction is drawn between the charac- 
teristics of steel and iron, their resistance to 
corrosion, their weldability and uses to which 
each is suited. Illustrations show tests applied 
to iron plates. 


SPECIAL STEELS—Edgar Allen & Co., Shef- 
field, Eng., has issued a booklet on its malleable 
stainless steel, showing its method of produc- 
tion and various uses to which it is put. It also 
has issued a new edition of its booklet on carbon 
tool steels with all information revised and care- 
fully checked. It constitutes a handbook for 
this class of steels. 


BELT CONVEYORS—Engineers and ‘users of 
belt conveyors are offered much information as 
to these devices in a catalog and engineering 
data book by the Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleve- 
land, division of the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 
It contains complete and specialized informa- 
tion on designs and applications of Rex-Stearns 
Timken idlers for all types of belt conveyors 
and all allied and auxiliary equipment for com- 
plete belt conveyor installations. It also briefly 
gives information on glass plant and silo storage 
systems. 
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Are You Paying for 


Timken Bearings 
Without Getting Them? 


The basic requirements of an efficient anti- 





















friction bearing are (1) anti-friction efficiency, 

| (2) maximum radial capacity in the smallest 
unit of space, (3) thrust capacity without sacri- 
ficing the principle of design, (4) combined radial 
and thrust capacity, (5) take-up to facilitate assem- 

| bly and compensate for wear. 


In buying anti-friction bearings you pay for every one 
of these qualities, and you have a right to expect and 
| demand every one of them. For anything short of that 
| does not give you the anti-friction advantages required 


in your product. 
| 


The Timken Tapered Roller Bearing is the only anti-fric- 
tion bearing that meets all of these requirements. Are you 
getting full value for your anti-friction money—or are you 


paying for Timken Bearing advantages without getting them? 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Batt Weld 
woe $47 


Steel Pipe 


(Base price $200 per ton) 
Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 
Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 


Chicago takes differential 2 points less than 
Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 












Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
SS ee ae ae a 47 21% 
IZ and S-inch .........cccccsessseee 53 27% 
ee tars 2 44% 
%-inch ...... 62 5014 
Be CIID - sconinciessiesaehiconniaiindiies’ 64 52% 
OS ae 57 4814 
2% to 6-inch ..... 61 4914 
7 to 8-inch ........... 58 45%, 
9 and 10-inch 56 431, 
11 and 12-inch 55 42% 

REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
0b BB cxcitbncicctirrepemmegens 62 5014 

Lap Weld 
IS scessveceicinensavianccgeliightimdeestan 55 43% 
a Ne aaeee ts renee 59 47% 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
SR:  ccnescicicisciptnstinstenivion 48 261% 
WY and SM-inch ...........cccceeeeeeees 49 8216 

SAMO cccccassescsesisdfensenoccvecensorese 55 44 
BRIA cscccccsvncscvscctissnescosonencocenee 60 49 
1 to 1%-inch 62 51% 
ee Scene 68 52% 
ie eee ae 55 44% 
2% to 4-inch ............0 59 4814 
4% to 6-inch ..........00+ 58 4714 
7 to 8-inch ............. 54 41% 
9 and 10-inch .. 47 34% 
11 and 12-inch 46 33% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

* Butt Weld 
I  acnsccveanasenvininibiniaenamenicnanate 44 8414 
% to 1\%-inch ... 47 87% 
2 to 2%-inch 49 3914 





To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased by 1 point and two supplementary 
discounts of 5 per cent on black, and 1% 
points and two supplementary discounts of 
5 per cent on galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 









loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 
ered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 

Galv. 
% and %-inch +386 
{-inch rabneieneinetnaetel 5 
SCEDEED . csntincseveentictinindcneenemnmene 11 
1 and 14-inch 15 
1% and 2-inch 18 
1% and 1%4-inch..................0 Upon application 
SIRI cibinnnsinttinnistmnaprctioniniiniieianneds 23 9 
2% to 8%-inch . 28 12 
4 to 6-inch ......... 30 17 
7 and 8-inch .. ~~ 289 16 
Res) 6 eee 26 11 


REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch to 6-inch—Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 





Lap Weld 
2% to 4-inch . 
4% to 6-inch 
7 and 8-inch 
9 to 12-inch 
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14-inch +5914 
%-inch +40 
SITE -cstmuiicscntipties +46 
1%-inch +40 
1%-inch +39 
Dwr. QUAD. ccicicccisccscicocss +13 +25 
ee +17 
4% to 6-inch +18 
IIIS nnsissmacictlasioipsaiteanetanuns a) en 


Jobbers obtain additional preferential dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 5 points from plain end price. Fitted 
with threads only, basing discount lowered 3 
points for random lengths. 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts 


STEEL (Lap Weld) 
RO Spe a ee Se see 38 off 






3 EC ee rae 46 off 
SPR See 52 off 
38% to 8%-inch .. 54 off 
IE conch capamecen 57 off 


is FP I hans co ccscndctensabssicipnahdotlinans 46 off 

Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 


2% and 2%-inch .. 
SEN salodedinostancoesnate 





4-inch 
IE siiraieksncasmipancsucinndebseapescineaicys 
Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
carload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discounts reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
te 
1% and 1%-inch 
1%-inch 
2 and 24-inch ........ 
2% and 2%-inch ... 
STEED. cxiitescsnsinsiiclpaseTisineh 
8% and 31-inch ... 
4-inch 
414, 5 and 6-inch 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 





2% and 2%- inch 
OE SE 
8% and 34-inch ... 
4-inch 
414, 5 and 6-inch 

Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 





Extras: 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
cal tubing list and discount. b 

Intermediate sizes and gages not’ listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent............55 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 

SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net price per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Price 


83e 
50c 





gag 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 44-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for %4-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inch long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 


All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 


%4-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 

Over 100 to and including 110 inches .05c 
Over 110 to and including 115 inches .10c 
Over 115 to and including 120 inches .1l5c 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches .25c 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches .50c 


Plates less than 14-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 to and including 84 inches .10c 
Over 84 to and including 96 inches .20c 
Over 96 to and including 100 inches .30c¢ 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras for 
plates 44-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 


Plates less than 44-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot........ .20¢ 


Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 


Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot to but not 


including 7.65 pounds square foot.... .20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot .30c 
QUALITIES 


BIE I igs aise caceascckckenconcccnctivclsonss 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel .................. 
Stillbottom steel ............::.cscecseeeees seis 
Locomotive firebox steel ........c.c.ssccsessseeees 
Marine steel ...... 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. specifications for medium or 
Ee Fa ae .10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
navy department or equivalent speci- 
(EE EEN EIS TE EE 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, class A-B.... 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 











Floor Plates 
Floor plates are furnished only as _ rec- 
tangular plates in stock steel grade. No 
physical tests will be made on floor plates. 
INSPECTION 
Mill inspection .. nie No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Three feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet........ No extra 








Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive............ -25c 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ -50e 
Under 1 foot 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ -25c 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts 
(Including straight taper plates) 
TAS TEE, RII. opcestctpsctetctemieseadtietanawiiee -20¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra .......... -50e 
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